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THREE PILGRIMS 
AND A TINKER 


CHAPTER I 


HE house stood in the middle of the village, 
and the village was on a hill in the middle 
of England. It appeared to be a very ordi- 
nary house, four good sandstone walls and a slate 
roof that did not leak, but let us be fair to it, it 
was a hunting-box and the stabling was first class. 
Everyone said so. Everyone in the country knew 
the house because of its stables. When you said— 
“Windside,” Woodthorpe, they said, ‘Oh! yes, jolly 
good stabling,” congratulating you. The important 
thing is to do your horses well, your family doesn’t 
matter. 

What isa house for? That depends. In Broad- 
shire, the question is a simple one, answered easily, 
but you wouldn’t ask it. No one ever thinks of 
asking such questions in that country. Everything 
is assumed, taken for granted—so with houses. A 
house is a place to sleep and eat in, an enclosure 
built to keep out the weather. A good house is a 
house that keeps out more weather than a less good 
one. It has well-fitted windows, storm doors and 
central heating. Still, you don’t, properly speak- 
ing, live in it, since you live outside it, in the stables 
and paddocks, and in the rolling, rounded, hum- 
mocked country. The house is a place to go out of 
on a frosty morning and to come back to on a harsh, 
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biting winter’s evening. It is a place where you get 
warm, where you put on your boots and where you 
take them off. The most important room in it is the 
bathroom. Coming in out of the blustering, fight- 
ing winter weather, muddy and cold and dead-beat, 
you should find yourself in a snug apartment where 
you can strip and lie, helpless, naked as a baby, in 
a scalding bath. The point of life in Broadshire, 
its special particular meaning, lies in this, the ecstasy 
of the hot bath. Ask any of the men and women 
who hunt there. They won’t deny it. Ask Mona 
Duffington or old Bridget Hawkins, they ought to 
know. Deprive them of their children, their pianos 
or their spring mattresses, but leave them their 
horses and their baths, for all the sharp savour of 
life is won by them in the saddle and the perfect 
finish of a perfect day is to be found in a few gal- 
lons of hot water. 

The law of contrast, outdoors and indoors, cold 
and warmth, a headlong rush, a complete inertia. 
Out of doors are the sodden fields, biting winds, 
flooded brooks, and you, the men of Broadshire, 
sportsmen mounted on beautiful horses, racing 
against the wind, rain, sleet and snow; leaping 
through the air, making lovely arcs in the air, fall- 
ing, rolling and scrambling in the mud, picking your- 
selves up, swearing oaths, shouting; grinding your 
savage delighted teeth, exulting, barbarous, deliri- 
ously hunting the fleet red fox, lusting for his blood, 
following the lovely hounds that will tear him to 
pieces, that will eat him alive, following on and 
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on, furiously riding, while the clouds stream over- 
head and the winter day wheels its span and meets 
the dark suddenly, and night falls on you beside 
a brown copse in a dark blue field and peace comes 
to you and silence after tumult, and you jog con- 
tentedly home through the darkness. Home; lamp- 
light, a red fire, tea things glinting, hot scones and 
poached eggs in covered dishes, and a deep chair 
to stretch out in, and, at last, the hot bath; that is 
all you need, that fulfils your heart’s desire, so why 
talk of beauty, of charm, of architecture, or gar- 
dens? Why, indeed, look at the house at all? It 
doesn’t care a rap for your scrutiny. It is what it 
is, unassuming, but perfectly sure of itself ; modestly 
self-satisfied in a correct, well-bred way and secretly 
proud of its plumbing. 

And yet, after all, we are bound to admit that it 
is more than just a house. It is the embodiment of 
anidea. It is an Englishman’s idea, a complete con- 
ception. He has built it for his pleasure, it is the 
realisation of his dream. Solid, neat, modest and 
self-assured with its first class stabling for twelve 
horses, it is his dream, translated into slate and 
sandstone. 

Windside, Woodthorpe, a dream! 

When her husband told her about it, Marion 
Dawnay, who was a sun-worshipper and had lived 
all her life in the gayer, more frivolous towns of 
Europe, you could tell that by the look of her, stared 
out of the great square, sooty window at Bloomsbury 
in the rain, and said: 
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“There, I knew something would turn up.” 

Lord Woodthorpe had written to his son: 
‘“‘Windside is without a tenant. I will give you a 
twenty-one years’ lease of the place rent free, and 
allow you a thousand a year to be paid to you quar- 
terly on condition that you bring up your boy as an 
English gentleman and keep out of my way, you 
and all your household. Be so good as not to 
write to me again, and let Barstow, my agent, know 
whether you want the house or not. If you don’t 
take it, I shall assume that you can do without the 
money.” 

Jim Dawnay threw the letter into the fire without 
showing it to Marion. He was afraid to show it to 
her. 

“Tf I do,” he thought, “she won’t go, and 
then where will we be with all that pack of young- 
sters?”’ 

So he lied, sprawling in the great leather easy 
chair with his back to her and all his sporting papers 
strewn round him on the floor. 

“Jolly decent of the old man, all things con- 
sidered—eh? I think I'll just ring up Ladbroke 
and have a fiver on Tranquil. What do you say? 
It wouldn’t be really wrong, would it, when it’s 
such a dead certainty?” 

Poor Jim Dawnay, his words tumbled out in a 
rush. He was no good at lying or at covering up 
a lie. His face went red, the blood mounted up 
over his ears to his hair that was grey at the sides; 
the painful blushing of a schoolboy, mortified and 
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ashamed, but Marion did not see, or seem to notice 
anything. She merely said: 

“No, Jim—no more bets—you promised. Tell 
me about the house.” 

But Jim couldn’t tell her much. He didn’t know 
how to describe things. He was much more nearly 
akin to dumb animals than to educated people. A: 
clever woman who had loved him had once spread 
the rumour that he could neither read nor write, 
but this was not literally true. He could read the 
racing news and could write a note to his broker be- 
ginning, “Dear Paddy, I’m cleaned out—so do 
something.” Splendid he was to look at, a thor- 
oughbred; he would have taken a first in any show. 
One could imagine a horse dealer like Blundle of 
Broadshire in a fit of abstraction putting an arm 
around his neck and saying ‘“‘He’s in the book, you 
know,” but, like those beautiful animals that came 
to Blundle’s from Ireland, he had been denied the 
gift of speech. He had his ways of communicating 
with his fellow-beings, and with animals too, but he 
did not depend on words. If you watched him 
with a horse that he loved or a dog or a child, you 
would understand. Sometimes if he were with a 
pal, just by way of being sociable, he would make 
vocal sounds, a sort of series of ejaculations. For 
instance, if he were looking at a very nice horse in a 
paddock, he would come out with—“That’s a nice 
horse—I say that is a nice horse—a very nice horse 
indeed—yes, by Jove, one of the nicest horses I’ve 
ever seen, eh, what?” and he would throw back his 
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handsome happy head and chuckle, and all his won- 
derful strong being would give out a glow of 
pleasure so that no one ever cared what he did or 
didn’t say. 

Only at rare times of high infatuation had his 
tongue been untied; a few women had known him 
eloquent for brief moments. Had they told what 
they knew, they would have said that it was like a 
man beautifully and wildly talking poetry in his. 
sleep. 

Marion could have told. Even now, after four 
years of marriage with Jim, she would smile remem- 
bering how startled she had been when, for the first 
time, with her, he had burst into speech, but now 
his head was full of thoughts that hurt and confused 
him, thoughts that he could not possibly express, 
and that hammered in his brain while he waited for 
Marion to rebel against going to live in Broadshire. 

But Marion Dawnay didn’t rebel; she laughed, 
with a mocking, defiant sparkle shining out of her 
white face. She was not accustomed to trouble. 
She was unaware that one should have a proper 
attitude toward adversity. Almost, she looked 
as if she suspected this calamity of theirs to be a 
joke. 

Her mind worked quickly; she never used it un- 
less she was obliged to. Now it carried her swiftly 
to the one obvious conclusion. It was all hatefully 
simple. They were ruined. They couldn’t go back 
to Paris because the house there was sold, they 
couldn’t flit away vaguely, because you couldn’t flit 
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with four homeless children, and they couldn’t stay 
on in this awful barracky place, only half furnished 
and smelling of ten years’ accumulated dust, that her 
Aunt Corinda had lent them for Marion herself to 
nearly die in; so they must go where the finger of 
Fate pointed. 

Something had turned up. It took her only a 
moment to decide and to accept, and she gave no 
sign of the short, sharp, twisting sensation inside her 
that made her feel as if she were having a tooth 
pulled somewhere in the region of her heart. 
There was no point in letting Jim see how she felt— 
so she laughed and he got up out of his chair and 
looked down at her, encouraged by the sparkling 
defiance of her laughter, and their eyes meeting, 
struck splinters of light in the green murk of the 
room. 

So they communicated for a moment, silently, in- 
dulging in the curious super-physical electric sym- 
pathy that was a part of their pleasure in each other, 
and their thought, fusing, ran something like this— 
“No one expected it of us. No one thought we 
would stick together even as long as this. You 
with all your women—you with your two other 
husbands, but there’s something in us that no one 
suspects. It was accidental, all that past. We 
couldn’t help things happening to us. We attracted 
events. We took them in our stride. We didn’t 
mean it seriously, but this we intended. We laugh, 
but we’re obstinate—yet not quite safe. It’s all 
rather dangerous—rather exciting. We might not 
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pull it off, but we intend to. We'll have a try, 
anyway.” : 

They couldn’t for long at a time believe in mis- 
fortune, these two. Impossible to take it seriously. 
They had always done as they liked. Always, al- 
ways they had enjoyed themselves. The crash had 
sent them spinning, but they had righted themselves 
quickly. They were upright again, steady on their 
feet with everything falling round them. Even 
Marion, thin as a skeleton and looking as if she had 
been drained of all the blood in her long body, was 
steady. She was stronger and tougher in her ill- 
ness than most healthy women. There was some- 
thing hard and fiery about her, underneath the soft, 
stinging charm. There was a sting in her and a 
glow. She was like a lamp that gave out a strong 
perfume of burning incense, and she covered up the 
fire in her with easy terse laughter, and played 
games always; with herself, with her husband; that 
was a fierce, lovely, exciting, wonderful game, the 
game with her husband, and with her children; 
sweet, laughing games with fairies in them and little 
teasing, good-humoured games with men and women 
and happenings. She behaved as if the whole of 
life were a game. 

All the same, she was very tired that day, the day 
she agreed to live in the English midlands, so very 
tired that after one sharp twinge her lovely bright 
plans and memories slipped out of her grasp, al- 
most without her knowing it. She lay there on 
Corinda Standish’s carpeted sofa in the thick gloom 
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of the London room, and all the wonderful delicious’ 
things of the past floated away from her, and she 
watched them go with a little mocking smile on her 
face, her eyebrows slanting up, her lips curling 
scornfully. It was like letting loose a flock of lovely 
birds. Her hopes and her memories and her loves 
of places and things and people seemed to wing 
away through the big, streaky plate-glass window, 
through the rain, and disappear over the chimney 
pots, and she was too tired and scornful to care, 
so tired that she felt foolish and began saying to 
herself in a silly sort of way: 

““Middle—middle—middle of England, middle 
of a pudding—middle-aged’’—and then she laughed 
again because the word ‘‘Midlands”’ filled her with 
dread. She had never conceived of life in a place 
called by such a name; all the places she had lived in 
had had lovely names. 

Living in England at all was bad enough, but in 
the middle of it! She thought of this middle of 
England as green and sticky and cold like a bog. 
She would have preferred any one of its edges, with 
the sea spreading out to a wide horizon and free 
ships riding over the rim of the world. ‘The sea 
led away. One could walk out across the water, 
resting one’s hand on the arc of the rainbow. But 
the middle of England led nowhere. When you 
were there you had arrived, you stuck, you would 
never get out, and it seemed further away than the 
North Pole. 

She rolled over on her side and looked across at 
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her husband, who had gone back to his chair by the 


fire and was smoking his pipe. 

‘For you see, Jim,” she said, “if we went to the 
North Pole we wouldn’t be going to stay, and 
though you say Woodthorpe is only two hours by 
train from London, still I know that it is years and 
years away from Rome or Sorrento or Raguza or 
Barisx? 

But Jim said, trying hard to sort things out in his 
head, that he was sure it was a very decent little 
place, and anyhow it was in the middle of the best 
hunting country in England—‘‘And you'll like the 
hunting,”’ he added. 

“So we are going to hunt,” she thought to herself, 
“though we are absolutely broke.” That made her 
laugh, and she began idly to do sums in her mind. 
There was the thousand a year for Jim, and her two 
widow’s allowances from her two dead husbands of 
five hundred each in trust for the children, and 
there was three thousand pounds in the bank left 
over from the sale of the Rolls and the polo 
ponies, and the Paris furniture; and, of course, she 
could always sell her pearls. Yes, she supposed 
Jim would hunt. She couldn’t see Jim living in a 
hunting country and not hunting, but she wouldn’t 
hunt, she would stay at home and play with Tim and 
the three Pilgrims, and look after the pigs. They 
would have pigs and chickens. Pigs were paying 
things, and awfully attractive. Pigs had a “chic,” 
like Corinda Standish, the old greedy dowager sort 
of “chic.” She would go in for farming. It would 
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be quite awful but amusing, so dirty and smelly with 
heaps of cow dung behind the stables, and so dif- 
ferent. She had scarcely ever lived in England, 
though she was English, with just a dash of Italian 
blood far back on her mother’s side. Her father 
had been an English diplomat and her mother an 
elegant Cosmopolitan creature who spent her life 
between crowned heads and operatic tenors in the 
various capitals of Europe, never going back to 
England except when she absolutely had to, hating 
the fog and the humbug and the heavy politics, and 
refusing to send her child home, letting her grow 
up in the gardens of foreign Embassies, polyglot 
from birth, loving the beautiful, benevolent Cathe- 
drals, the white-coiffed Nuns and the gay Sunday 
boulevards. 

Certainly, Windside, Woodthorpe, would be a 
new experience for Marion. Jim couldn’t remem- 
ber ever having seen the house; he thought prob- 
ably that it wasn’t built when he ran away from 
home twenty-five years ago. As for the people in 
that part of the world, they were the usual hunt- 
ing lot, very good sportmen, hard riders, keen. 
Hawkins was M.F.H. now, Mrs. Hawkins must be 
getting on for sixty. Pretty hideous she had been, 
sat her horse like a sack of potatoes, but had won- 
derful hands. Then there was Mona Duflfington. 

“You know Mona Duffington, Marion.” 

“To pe? 

“Yes, you met her at the Embassy Club—that 
night we dined with Freddie before you were ill.” 
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“T don’t remember.” 

“Tall, with a hawk face ts 

“Oh yes—I do vaguely H 

“She’s the best woman to hounds in England.” 

‘Is:she?” 

“Yes—a wonder—goes at anything, but rash, 
very rash. No sense, you know, no judgment. 
Awfully plucky, but wild.” 

‘How do you know so much about her?” 

“T knew her when I was a kid. Everyone knows 
Mona Duffington—all the hunting people, I mean.” 

But Marion wasn’t interested. She was making 
pictures in her mind of the house in Broadshire. 
She couldn’t make ugly pictures. Impossible for 
her to fashion in her imagination an unpleasant 
place. All the houses she had ever lived in had 
been nice. She had nothing horrid to go by. 
It would be quite different from anything else, 
quite small, of course, a sort of cottage. It would 
be low and long and rather dilapidated with del- 
phiniums looking in at the window, a thick, wonder- 
ful blue flounce of delphiniums all along the whole 
length of it, and a funny, pointed porch over the 
front door, with a crimson rambler climbing up 
it. It was a white house, weather-stained, with a 
nice human sort of face. A flagged path led to 
a white gate between box hedges, and there was a 
garden at the back with a round pond full of lilies. 
Probably there was a copper beech towering like a 
shining castle above the pond, and the little house, 
nestling comfortably under it in its frill of delphi- 
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niums: A children’s house—a house with nooks 
for fairies and elves and humming-birds. It would 
be intimate and whimsical and kindly, and it would 
seem to say to Tim the Tinker, and the Three Pil- 
grims, Jill and Babs and Biddy, ‘Come right in, my 
dears, and make yourselves at home.’ Jim would 
have to bend down as he went in under the old 
beams. And she and Jim would love each other 
there in a new way, because it would be in a new 
place. 

So the house was made over to Captain Dawnay 
on a twenty-one years’ lease, and the painters moved 
in with their pots and ladders, and the house stood 
there unconcerned and stolid, while they got it 
ready, bored and uninterested and making no effort 
to come up to anybody’s expectations or to be at all 
like Marion’s picture. 

It rose up square and bare, a hundred yards back 
from the village street with a sweep of gravel be- 
fore the door, and an iron railing on either side of 
the red gate. On the left of it was the Vicarage, 
its garden enclosed in a stone wall; on the right a 
row of low red-brick cottages, the post office, the 
blacksmith, the Fox Head inn. A very small red 
village sprawling on its little green hill, with the 
church, the Vicarage, and the house called Windside 
built of yellow sandstone and standing up against 
the skyline. 

From the church door you could look across the 
undulating fields to scattered farms hugging the 
comfortable hills, patches of woodland, the railway 
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bridge, the high road to Birmingham. The roofs 
of Woodthorpe Park are not visible from the 
church, but behind the church, beyond the grave- 
yard, a door opens through the wall on to a long 
avenue of elm trees, and along this avenue in the 
old days the family from the great house used to 
come to church. No one comes now. ‘The gates 
at the far end of the Avenue are closed. Through 
the iron grating one can look up the drive, but the 
house is invisible, and there is never anyone about 
and the lodge-keeper is no gossip, perhaps because 
there is nothing to gossip about. The old lord is 
touched in his head, but he keeps himself to himself. 

Nothing has happened in Woodthorpe Park to 
arouse curiosity for the last twenty years or more; 
nothing since Master Jim ran away; that was after 
her ladyship’s death. You can see her tomb in the 
church; her own self in marble, with her eyes 
closed and her hands crossed on her breast. She 
was a lovely lady, kind and gentle. That was long 
ago, and life beats high round the silent Park. No 
one stops to wonder what goes on there in the big 
deserted house. Life flows on, a sturdy river. 
Farmers are well-to-do; their wives are cheerful. 
There is good grazing, the best in England. There 
is much buying and selling of sheep and cattle in the 
summer, and hay is sold for eight pounds a ton, 
and the best oats at forty-two shillings a quarter. 
Broadley is a good shopping centre. A whole se- 
ries of trades has grown up round the hunt. The 
little villages of sandstone and brick cottages are 
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full of well-to-do people. Every public house lets 
its stabling. Gentlemen live in workmen’s houses; 
you see chintz curtains at the windows and polo 
sticks in the outhouses. Butchers and fishmongers 
deliver three times a week on a circuit of twenty 
miles. ‘There are a dozen garages that hire out 
cars, and on a winter’s morning the country is 
dotted over with pink coats and Rolls Royces and 
pony traps. A hunting country, prosperous, hard, 
ruthless, where well-bred women, long limbed and 
clear-featured, talk in soft crooning voices to their 
horses and in terse, abrupt monosyllables to their 
children, and men don’t talk at all if they can help it. 

You know the country, so you understand the 
feelings of the people of Woodthorpe, when one 
September afternoon, Jim and Marion and the 
Three Pilgrims and Tim the Tinker came to live 
there, driving up from the station in the carrier’s 
cart. [hey made a sensation, not that the village 
didn’t contain its curiosity behind crocheted cur- 
tains and flower-pots; it did. It gave no sign. It 
was true to itself. No one over thirteen years of 
age ran out into the street to stare. Except for 
the children who pressed their faces against the 
railings, the village hid itself, peeking through its 
snug little windows, but it knew all about the new 
arrivals and it sighed, a gastric sigh of utter reple- 
tion. The big man with the limp was Master Jim 
who had run away long ago, and never come 
home since, and the tall lady in brown with the 
veil round her hat and the high-heeled shoes was 
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the wife he’d picked up in foreign parts and the 
queer little young ladies in the chequered dresses 
and white socks were hers by a first husband, and 
the baby boy in the sky blue coat on his nurse’s arm 
was the only grandson of the old squire, and like as 
not to be heir to all Woodthorpe. Certainly they 
did look different from most of the folks about here. 
The little ladies ran round and round out to the 
stable-yard and back again, waving their arms and 
calling out in a foreign language, but Mrs. Dawnay 
just stood staring up at the house, staring and 
staring—you’d have thought she’d never seen a 
house before. 


CHAPTER II 


HE children were very excited. It wasn’t 

that they had never had a house before, 

| what with having three fathers and living 

in so many different countries, they had had dozens; 
but this one was different! 

It was to be their very own, for always and al- 
ways! Their exciting mother who took all the ad- 
ventures of life so calmly had said so. She had 
said with a laugh, and then a grave look that took 
them into her confidence, ‘‘We’ve been a bundle of 
rolling stones long enough, this is the end,’’ and 
they had understood. They understood a great 
deal. 

Sitting up in the great Italian bed with their 
bags and belongings strewn about the floor of the 
empty room, they counted on their fingers. There 
was the house in Paris and the house in London, 
and beautiful ‘‘Grace Dieu’ with peacocks stepping 
along the garden walks, and the chateau near Ver- 
sailles, and the villa in Biarritz by the sea where 
their mother had taken them to be out of the way 
of the big Bertha, and before that there had been 
the Palazzo in Venice and the house in Rome; and 
afar back a bungalow in India, and a little wooden 
house high up on a green mountain opposite the 
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For years and years, ever since they could re- 
member, they had been settling down into new 
houses and then leaving them. They left out the 
house in Scotland and the one in Brighton. For 
nothing in the world would they have counted those. 
They didn’t even mention the hateful places, but 
looking at each other Jill and Babs knew each one 
what the other was thinking. Biddy, of course, 
didn’t know. She was too little. She had had 
no part in those horrible experiences. No awful 
Scotch grandparents or stone-deaf great-aunt had 
ever taken her away from her mother; she had been 
lucky. She had only shared their pleasanter 
adventures. 

Their mother would say: ‘Pack your boxes, we 
are going to Rome,” as calmly as if she were talking 
of going to a play, or, ““We’re not going to live in 
Italy any more, we'll try Paris,” and away they’d 
go and everywhere they went they would move into 
a house and settle down. 

Jill could remember the farthest back. She was 
nearly thirteen, she could remember quite clearly the 
“dirzi” sitting cross-legged with his sewing ma- 
chine on the verandah of the Indian bungalow, and 
the dusty camels going by the gate, and a tall man 
with a small face and a black moustache under a big 
padded helmet, coming across a great, flat, brown 
square where little brown soldiers were marching up 
and down in the sun. 

Babs thought she could remember India, but she 
was only two when they left it after their first 
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father was killed on the Afghan frontier, and, of 
course, Biddy wasn’t born till they got to Paris four 
years later. Biddy was only six; she had missed 
most of the nicest houses; she had never seen beau- 
tiful Grace Dieu or Cesar Borgia, the king of the 
peacocks spreading his tail on the parapet, and she 
had never been to Venice, or ridden in a gondola 
or had a picnic tea on the Island of San Francisco 
il Deserte. 

Biddy knew very little of the world outside 
France, and was, of course, half French, for their 
second father, Biddy’s own, was a Frenchman, and 
for four years their mother had been called Le 
Comtesse d’Erlingcourt. The cold white chateau 
with the square lake and the garden cut in slices had 
belonged to Biddy’s father. Biddy’s real name 
was Beatrice Marie Genevieve d’Erlingcourt. 
She believed in miracles and saints, and prayed to 
the “Sainte Vierge,’’ and was given to telling fibs. 
Often she said that she remembered things when 
she didn’t, sometimes she said she remembered 
things that had happened before she was born. 

Jill and Babs were much too excited to go to 
sleep. They sat up very straight in their pink 
pyjamas against the high painted head board of 
the bed, with Biddy curled up between them; you 
could just see the top of her black head above the 
bedclothes. 

Jill and Barbara were tow heads with bobbed 
hair and square faces. ‘They were not a bit like 
their mother whose head was a mass of little close 
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curls, cinnamon colour. Sometimes visitors said 
what a pity it was that they didn’t look like their 
mother, and they felt this was true. Babs would 
have a Madonna face when she grew older, but 
now she was rather like a boy, obstinate and square- 
jawed; as for Jill, you couldn’t tell what her face 
would become, so queer and eager it was, and all 
covered over with a kind of intense confusion. 

Of course, as a rule, they did not sleep together. 
In most of their houses Jill and Babs shared a 
room and Biddy slept with Cricket. But Biddy was 
no longer the baby, there was Tim the Tinker, now, 
and Biddy was supposed to sleep with Celestine. 

But to-night, their first night in the new house, 
they had all been put into one big bed in what was 
going to be the best bedroom, because their own 
beds hadn’t come. They were on the road some- 
where in a van, coming from London. Cricket 
had said that the van would travel all night and 
arrive in the morning some time. It was awfully 
exciting to think of the van travelling all night. 
It would be coming nearer and nearer, bumping 
and jolting through the dark all the time they were 
asleep. Suppose the driver went to sleep and up- 
set the van in a ditch? 

There wasn’t even a table in the room, and there 
were no curtains at the window. From the bed 
they could look out into the dark garden and see 
the tree-tops against the sky. Jill imagined the 
road stretching away to London beyond the trees, 
and the motor van rumbling along, its lights mak- 
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ing a yellow glow in the middle of the night, and 
the strange driver whose face she had never seen, 
swaying high up on the seat, hidden under the hood 
with the wheel in his hands. 

All their special things*from London were in the 
van; the things they always took everywhere, and 
the things they had needed up to the last moment. 
The van was full of the favourite belongings of 
each member of the family; their mother’s Tang 
horses, and the “‘terre cuite’”’ of Voltaire, and her 
Waterford mirror and the old crystal candlesticks, 
Jim’s guns and his tiger skins, and his stamp books, 
and, there were Biddy’s dolls and Babs’ cooking 
stove, and the Dolls’ house and Jill’s painting things 
and, as well, their three beds and the blue drawing- 
room chairs that their mother had bought only two 
weeks before in London because she simply couldn’t 
resist them. 

When Jim had nailed down the case with Voltaire 
in it, he had stood in the London hall and had 
looked round at the pictures stacked against the 
wall, and the Lucca Della Robbia Madonna done 
up in straw like a small hay rick, and had said, “A 
queer collection of things to furnish a hunting box 
with,” and had grunted, poking his finger into the 
bowl of his pipe. 

Jill, looking out of the window, followed the 
van along the dark road. It passed through vil- 
lages with lights winking in little windows and over 
bridges and climbed up steep hills. She hoped and 
hoped that the driver realized how valuable the 
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things were that were rushing through the night be- 
hind him in the lurching van. Her china animals 
were in a wicker basket. Would she ever find 
them? Would they ever get things sorted out? 
Already there were boxes and cases that had come 
by train piled downstairs in the hall, and the stables 
were full of things, sofas and chairs done up in 
sacking, cupboards in pieces, saddles, harness, bicy- 
cles, golf clubs, carpet sweepers, brooms. She gave 
a sigh. 

“We'll never find room for everything,” she said 
aloud. 

‘Why not?” Babs was always ready to argue. 

‘““There’s too much.” 

“It’s only what we've had before.” 

“But the house is much smaller.” 

That was true, the house was much smaller, it 
was even smaller than the house in London. As 
for the house in Rome, that had been simply enor-: 
mous, but, of course, they hadn’t brought much of 
the furniture from Rome. Mother had _ only 
brought from Italy a few things she particularly 
liked. This bed had been her own bed in Venice; 
Jill remembered the room in Venice very well. 
The ceiling was very high with painted beams and 
the window opened out on to a balcony over the 
canal. 

You heard the water lapping softly below. The 
sunlight reflected from the canal moved in rippling 
waves over the ceiling. ‘There was faded green 
damask on the walls, and lovely curly furniture, 
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carved and decorated with birds and flowers, and a 
great mirror with a wavy golden frame. Now here 
was the bed in this pale bare room with the low 
ceiling. 

It took up all one side of the wall. Jill turned 
around and looked up at the twin cherubs carved 
on the head board. What did they think about it 
all, blowing out their fat cheeks like that? 

“You see,” Barbara said, comfortably folding her 
arms and leaning back on her pillow, “‘we’re much 
poorer than we were.” 

“Yes, I know,” Jill nodded, looking out again 
before her through the window. She didn’t mind 
being poor any more than Babs. Nobody minded 
being poor, but Babs was exasperatingly matter-of- 
fact sometimes. When the worst happened, as, for 
instance, last winter, when Jim had lost all that 
money, and they had found out from Cricket that 
they were going to be sent off again to Scotland, 
Babs hadn’t turned a hair. She had just sat down 
on the bed and said, ‘‘Well, we won’t go, and if we 
won’t they can’t make us—’ and that was that as 
far as Babs was concerned; but for Jill it had been 
awful. She had lain awake so many nights worry- 
ing that she had found it impossible to keep her 
temper in the daytime, or even pretend to be de- 
cently cheerful. Cricket had been very angry with 
her, for Cricket, who was, of course, on their side, 
didn’t want them to give the show away, and had 
scolded awfully, saying, ‘How, in the name of good- 
ness, am I to persuade your mother that you won't 
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be a nuisance, now we’re poor, if you go on behav- 
ing like a demon?” 

That was all very well, but Jill couldn’t help 
feeling as she did, nor could she explain to Cricket 
or Babs or anybody the secret thing that made her 
sick with fear. Even to herself she wouldn’t ad- 
mit it, to herself she would only deny it, and she 
would repeat and repeat her denial in whispers at 
night into her pillow, “It’s not true—she does— 
she does want us—she doesn’t want to get rid 
of us.” 

Now in her new happiness, she remembered; she 
felt a straining, swelling, aching feeling. 

The night seemed to come into the bright empty 
room and envelop her. The soft mysterious dark- 
ness seemed to penetrate her, her head felt slightly 
giddy, her heart thumped, and somewhere inside 
her, deep down, she felt an ache. Oh! that awful 
time, the last awful year, it was over, it was all 
over, but she felt it. 

Its fear was there, pervading the night and be- 
yond the dark that seemed to be filling her to burst- 
ing, were all those places shining in the shrouded 
distance like a bright procession of dreams, Venice, 
Paris, Rome—and afar off brown India, lying in 
hot sunlight, a man, their father, hers and Babs’, 
in a cork helmet, his black moustache drooping, his 
face clammy, coming in out of the sun. 

He had died so long ago that she could remember 
nothing about him. Biddy’s father she remem- 
bered well, too well; he hadn’t cared for children. 
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He would say, ‘“Regardez moi ces enfants comme 
ils sont mal soignés,” and would pull down his 
waistcoat and stroke his moustache. 

It was because of him that they had been ban- 
ished to Scotland. Each time their mother had 
married a new husband, some awful relatives of 
their own father’s had come and taken them away. 
The first time it had been their grandfather and 
grandmother Campbell, and the second time Aunt 
Corinda. Neither attempt to adopt them had been 
a success, and they knew why, but their glee in their 
own wickedness, so efficacious in getting them sent 
home, was tempered by other graver considerations. 
Life with their French stepfather had not been, they 
admitted, very satisfactory. Indeed, they had 
spent a good deal of the time, during what they 
called the French régime, by themselves with Cricket 
and a governess in the cold Versailles chateau with 
the slippery floors and shrouded pictures, and 
though loyalty to their mother forbade their actu- 
ally blaming him for absorbing so much of her at- 
tention, they couldn’t feel terribly sad when he was 
killed in the war. For nearly two years after that 
they had had her to themselyes—oh! lovely deli- 
cious time, and then all of a sudden Aunt Corinda 
had swooped down on them with her ear trumpet, 
Biddy had been bundled off to her French relations 
and their mother had married Jim. 

But it was Jim himself who had rescued them 
from Aunt Corinda and Brighton, from the dis- 
gusting poodle, the bath chair and the everlasting 
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suet pudding. Jim had come himself and had taken 
them away, and it was Jim who told them in the 
train the one thing that they wanted to know, 
more than any other thing in the world. 

“Your mother,” Jim had said, sitting opposite 
to them in the “wagon restaurant” after they left 
Calais, and leaning his elbows on the table and 
beaming at them—‘Your mother can’t get on with- 
out you.” 

Poor Jill. She had felt herself growing crimson. 
She couldn’t help her eyes filling with tears or her 
mouth twisting. Right there over the nice greasy 
French hors-d’euvre she nearly burst into tears. 
She was awfully ashamed before Jim, who noticed 
and was so funny and shy, not knowing what to do 
or say. It was the relief, the sudden, divine sense 
of a dreadful tightness inside her, blissfully eased. 
She had not realized until that moment how she had 
longed to be sure, and from that moment both she 
and Babs had adored Jim. 

Jim was wonderful. He could play every kind 
of game and had had the most marvellous adven- 
tures with cowboys and buffaloes and greasers. He 
liked children awfully and thought girls were as 
good as boys. Babs said he was rather like a big 
beautiful shaggy dog, but Jill didn’t agree. She 
thought secretly that he was:like a god, like Apollo, 
the Sun God. His face was always laughing and 
full of light. When there were other men about, 
he was so much grander and handsomer and hap- 
pier than they, that he made them seem insignificant, 
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and yet he was quite shy sometimes and almost 
apologetic. Often he would be awfully puzzled 
about what to do and would consult them, the chil- 
dren; and he always asked them to add up the fig- 
ures for him in his cheque book, and would clap his 
hand to the side of his head and say, “Good God! 
—I was out by fifty pounds,” or something of that 
sort. 

It was delicious having Jim for a father, and 
now there was the Tinker and the family was quite 
complete. “Really,” thought Jill, ‘you couldn’t 
find a nicer family anywhere—nor a nicer house 
than this house that is our very own.” 

Their mother had said it was for them, for the 
children, for Tinker-Tim and Biddy and Babs and 
herself. Mummy had said for always, but would it 
be really for always? 

Each time in each new house Mummy had 
thought it would be for always and then things hap- 
pened and they moved. 

Jill had asked Jim what he thought the chances 
were of its being for always. 

He had cocked an eyebrow and said, “Well, I 
believe the idea is that the Tinker should grow to 
be a man here.” 

That was comforting; that meant they would 
stay a long, long time, for Tim was still very, very 
small. He was sound asleep now in the nursery in 
his cot. They had brought the cot with them in 
the train. Jim had had to buy a ticket for it and a 
ticket for the pram. ‘The station master at Euston 
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had said, pointing to the Tinker in his sky blue coat 
on Cricket’s arm, ‘“That young gentleman has more 
luggage than any man in London.” 

Jill smiled, it was nice to think of Tim-the-Tinker 
curled up in his white cot. It made one feel as if 
nothing dreadful could ever happen again. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by Biddy sud- 
denly poking her nose over the coverlet and saying: 

“T don’t think I like this room.” 

Jill and Babs both bounced. “Biddy, how can 
you say such a thing!” 

“Why not?” Biddy sat up between them and 
waved a hand toward the room with one of her ridic- 
ulous “grande dame” gestures. Her night suit 
was buttoned up under her chin, and her eyes were 
black and bright in her clear little gipsy face. 

“C’est laid,” she said, turning up her nose. 

“Oh, Biddy, it’s not. It’s not ugly at all. It’s 
going to be simply lovely.” 

“Moi, je préfére Paris.” 

“But there wasn’t any garden in Paris, or stables 
or horses, or dogs.” 

“T don’t care—je n’aime pas tout cela.” 

“You are silly.” Jill was exasperated, but Biddy 
went on calmly: 

“And next to Paris, I liked London. I liked ly- 
ing in bed and hearing the ’buses go down the street 
—it made me feel kind of pleasant.” 

But Babs said very gravely in a grandmotherly 
tone, “You ought to hate London, Biddy, because 
Mummy nearly died there.” 
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At that Biddy bounced up between them, to her 
knees; her eyes flaring up like black lamps. “I 
didn’t know. Nobody ever told me—” Her 
voice shrilled higher and higher. ‘‘Comment est-ce 
que j’aurai pu diviner, moi?” 

“Oh! for goodness’ sake don’t let’s talk French,” 
said Jill. 

‘*Tais-toi, petite, tu es sotte,”’ said Babs patronis- 
ingly. 

Biddy collapsed. Her face puckered. ‘‘Well, I 
went on, just ordinary. I had my tea every day 
in the housekeeper’s room and heaps and heaps of 
jam”’—her voice rose now in a crescendo of ecstasy 
—“‘such lovely jam!” 

Jill and Babs looked at each other. Suddenly 
they burst out laughing. What was the use of ex- 
pecting her to understand? 

There was a step outside the door; their mother 
came into the room. 

“What! not asleep?” She stood looking down 
at them and smiling. She panted a little, her fore- 
head was damp under the little cinnamon-coloured 
curls, and her eyes looked enormous in her white 
face; she was carrying a blanket. 

Barbara winced as she looked at her. She lifted 

her arms. 

“Oh, Mummy, you look so tired!” But her 
mother laughed, throwing back her head and saying 
in her charming, abrupt way, her voice low and 
rather hoarse, ““Nonsense—I’m all right.” 

Then she called through the door; “‘Jim—Jim— 
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bring the hammer and nails. I want to put up this 
blanket over the window.” 

“All right, I’m coming,” sounded a man’s voice 
down in the hall, but before he had got up the stairs 
Cricket’s scolding whisper fluttered down from 
above, “You'll wake Master Tim with your ham- 
mering.”’ 

Jim appeared in the door, enormous, on his tip- 
toes. His face was smutty and his hands black like 
amechanic’s. He looked at them all, one after the 
other, smiling in an undecided, questioning way, and 
held up the hammer. 

“Cricket says it will wake the Tinker.” You 
could tell from the way he said it how serious this 
was. 

There was something about him, in spite of his 
being so big and having grey sides to his hair, that 
made him look as if he belonged to the children 
and their world. It was obvious that children and 
dogs always attached themselves to him. 

Jill saw him now in her imagination pottering 
about the garden and the paddock, with a train 
of children and dogs trailing after him. The 
picture flitting into her mind made her smile up 
into his face, that was a sort of rough blurred face 
with burly spiky eyebrows over forget-me-not blue 
eyes. Those blue eyes in his brown face and his 
smile that was a little crooked made him very 
lovable. 

‘What about it, eh? You sportsmen in the bed 
there?” He was holding up the hammer. 
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“We'll have to tie it up somehow,” said Marion, 
“otherwise these people will be awake at the crack 
of dawn.” 

She walked over to the window and held up the 
blanket stretching her arms high above her head. 
She was a tall woman, she could just reach the 
curtain rod. ‘You take the other end,” she mur- 
mured, her face close against the blanket. 

“Wait a jiffy—here, this will do.” 

Jim pulled two of their hair ribbons out of a bag. 
The children watched, fascinated. It took some 
doing. The blanket was pulled over the curtain 
pole and fastened at each side by tying a hair rib- 
bon round the end. 

The effect of the dingy blanket was queer. It 
somehow made the room look like a camp. Ma- 
rion stood with her hands on her hips swaying a 
little and smiling at her children. When she smiled 
dimples showed in her cheeks that hollowed in a 
little under her cheek-bones. 

You look like a painting by a little Dutch man,” 
she said, screwing up her eyes. 

Jim pulled out his watch. ‘Now then, kids, it’s 
nearly ten o’clock,’’ but he didn’t make a move. 
No one seemed to want to put out the light. They 
all smiled at each other. 

“To-morrow,” said Marion, “I shall paint the 
drawing-room.” 

They in the bed all cried at once—“‘Oh, Mummy, 
can’t we help?” 

“To-morrow,” said Jim, “or the day after, I 
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must go over to Blundle’s and look at those horses.” 
He stood with his feet apart, filling his pipe. He 
had on an old coat and grey flannel trousers and 
he was all smutty, but still he looked as if he owned 
the earth. There was something grand and some- 
thing pathetic about him. Looking at him all of a 
piece, one was impressed by a kind of splendour, 
but looking close into his face one saw that he was 
timid and apologetic about something. 

Marion’s face beside his was clear cut like a 
cameo, and painfully thin. It was evident that she 
had been ill. 

Now she went close to Jim and put her arm 
through his. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ she said casually, as if it were the 
most ordinary thing in the world, “‘you might find 
some children’s ponies at Blundle’s.” 

The three in the bed could scarcely believe their 
ears. They waited spellbound. He looked down 
at her and she smiled, lifting her chin. 

“Well, I dunno, perhaps I might.” He seemed 
to be ruminating. The children held their breath. 
“We could turn ’em out in the lower field, I sup- 
pose. They'd not cost much to feed, a bit of corn 
now and then; well, I’ll ask Blundle; what do you 
say, kids?” 

But “Oh! oh! oh!” was all they could say, bounc- 
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CHAPTER III 


66 OOD-NIGHT, Mummy darling—good- 
night, Jim.” ‘‘Good-night, children. 
Good-night.”’ 


Marion closed the door softly on the sweet, high, 
happy voices in the darkened room, and moved 
down the lighted corridor propelling her husband 
before her, a hand on his shoulder. Though he 
did not look at her, nor she at him, they were con- 
scious of each other, and were content. Something 
of the delicate brightness of the children’s faces still 
lingered on their faces, but beneath that reflected 
_ expression so light and clear were other expressions, 
deeper, darker, more confused. It was as if a series 
of expressions like gossamer veils were laid over 
their brows, lips and eyes. If one lifted them, one 
by one, eventually one might come upon something 
expressing violence, suggesting danger, but now the 
total effect was one of contentment. 

Marion walked, as Eastern women walk, balanc- 
ing jars on their still erect heads, shoulders quiet, 
but with her the undulating movement of her hips 
was lazily exaggerated as if she enjoyed her own 
movements, and it was so; even on that narrow strip 
of bare floor, past the procession of trunks that 
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shoulder was immense and solid. With her fingers 
pressing into the rough stuff of his coat, she enjoyed 
the quality of his amiable strength and she com- 
municated to him her pleasure in him by a low, 
laughing murmur, her red ne curving close to his 
ear. 

She did not look at all like the mother of -four 
children. Even though she was tall and broad- 
shouldered, with small hips and delicate knees and 
ankles, she was no subject for sculpture. There 
was a dreamy and a humorous quality about her 
beauty; the little, sturdy, thickly clustering curls that 
covered her head made one smile and want to play 
with them. Her children did so. They liked to 
wind the little tendrils round their fingers and kiss 
the nape of her neck. There was a teasing witch- 
ery about her face, about the dimples in the slender 
cheeks and the delicate eyebrows slanting upward , 
from the tilted nose and the full mouth curling up 
at the corners. One could imagine little sprites 
lurking there, hiding and laughing in her curls, peep- 
ing out of her eyes. It was no wonder her chil- 
dren adored her, no wonder she had always been 
spoiled. She had always done just as she liked 
with people; not that she often made an effort to 
get them to like her or to do what she wanted. 
Her life had been for the most part effortless as 
the life of a plant. Rarely except when she fell in 
love did she rouse herself from her comical, 
dreamy, enjoyable passivity, drifting from pleasure 
to pleasure, weaving little stories about places, in- 
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venting games, avoiding solemn things and stupid 
people; but she had a flair, an instinct, for human 
beings. She seemed to understand them through 
her senses without thinking about them, and some- 
times for fun she would read the thoughts that 
were in their minds. 

But at other times, when she did not want to 
get inside them, as she called it, she found herself 
there. It was as if the partition that separates 
one individual from another was very fragile in her 
case. She would feel people pressing in on her, 
so close sometimes as to give her a confused, stifling 
feeling. Occasionally at a dinner party she would 
be conscious of a dozen magnetic currents beating 
through her head from the men and women at the 
table, and could almost hear the jumble of their 
unspoken thoughts, but she did not enjoy this; it 
made her dizzy, and she did nothing to develop her 
‘faculty. Indeed her flippancy and her playing at 
games, and her habit of telling herself fairy stories, 
were her means of self-protection from it; as was 
perhaps her spasmodically extravagant indulgence 
in quite stupid instinctive pleasures. 

She had a habit of humanizing objects. The 
procession of old battered boxes stretching the 
length of the corridor, their straps loosened, re- 
minded her now of a company of dusty soldiers 
lounging by a roadside. They were all painted 
across the ends in uniformity with a broad red and 
white stripe, but each one had a weather-beaten, 
worn personality. It amused Marion to think of 
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them as battered, weary old things, disgruntled with 
so much knocking about. Their history was pasted 
over them, soiled labels that showed the names of 
hotels and places—Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo, The 
Excelsior, Lido, Venezia, The Palace, Constanti- 
nople—and all those half-effaced letters evoked pic- 
tures in her mind, bright and various and tantalis- 
ing. She seemed to be trailing after her along the 
little corridor fluttering streamers of memory, 
shreds of golden desert, patches of shimmering 
lagoon, fragments of Byzantine arches, cupolas. 
Perkins, Jim’s valet, who had followed him to 
South America and Texas and had stuck to him dur- 
ing the war, was on his knees lifting shirts out of 
atray. His mournful, knobbly face was pallid and 
sticky, and his shoulders dogged and patient. 
Before Marion’s bedroom door, her innovation 
trunk stood open, showing her dresses, close one 
against the other, opening like the leaves of a book, 
many coloured, with glints of gold peeping be- 
tween their folds. They were all old dresses— 
relics saved from the wreck. Her eyebrows slanted 
upward, her lips pressed together as she looked 
down at them, obliquely, resentfully; she would 
never have any more like them. When they were 
in pieces, then—what then? She lifted a fold. 
Silver Jamé, shot with bronze and gold, it glowed 
and smouldered in her hand, sending out tiny 
sparks. Looking at it, she remembered savage 
music, heady laughter, people whirling in a stupid 
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delirium of pleasure to which her blood responded. 
The brown velvet next to it was soft and deep, 
clinging to one’s fingers. The sleeves were em- 
bossed in gold, a warm, lazy, amorous dress. She 
was in Paris, waiting for Jim, waiting breathless, a 
pulse throbbing in her throat, while out in the dark 
beyond the streets, the boulevards, along the white 
road from the zone of war, through snow and mud, 
Jim in khaki, haggard and begrimed, was hurrying 
toward her. 

He touched her shoulder. ‘Tired?’ She 
shook her head, looking up startled, smiling a little, 
timidly, unlike herself. 

From the bedroom came Celestine’s high voice: 

“Non, Jessie, non, comme cela—Madame aime 
deux oreillers”; and Jessie’s young, soft Irish voice 
answering: “All right. There, then, and she'll 
sleep the night, she’s that tired, poor dear.” They 
were making her bed. 

Jim followed her down the stairs into the hall. 
There was scarcely room to sit down there. All 
sorts of things had been deposited in the hall. 
Tim’s pram stood by the door and his white enam- 
elled bath, bulging with parcels; the sewing machine 
was on a lacquer table, whose legs were bandaged 
with paper bandages, and the workmen had left 
their step-ladder against the window. Still, the 
hall itself was plainly visible. Nothing could hide 
its uncompromising angles and small, unpleasing 
proportions. The walls were distempered red. 
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One saw perfectly that it had been hung with foxes’ 
heads and hunting-horns and comic prints of fat 
men falling head first from horses into brooks. 

Someone, the last tenant of the house, whoever 
he might be, had left behind a small brass electric 
lamp with a frayed green pleated silk shade. This 
was all the light there was. It stood on the nar- 
row shelf of the trivial oak mantelpiece with its 
shade tilted up. 

Jim took up his stand before the fireplace. Ma- 
rion sat down on a packing-case and they looked at 
each other. Now that they were downstairs alone 
in the gloomy, disordered hall with all those 
packing-cases and things, they were not the same 
people that had stood opposite the three children 
in the bare bedroom. They were not as big and 
powerful as they had been in the presence of the 
little trusting children. Here they were in the pres- 
ence of the uncertain problematic future for which 
they had made themselves responsible, and of the 
past for which they were also responsible. Bits of 
the past that they had brought to an abrupt end 
stood about them in cases and bales of sacking. 
Marion was conscious of these belongings of theirs, 
with which they had lived in spacious, harmonious 
places, standing about them upside down, thrown 
on their sides, stuck into corners one on top of the 
other, and somehow, faintly, she felt the discom- 
fort of all those objects that had known each one 
its proper dignified setting. It was as if the furni- 
ture had suffered outrage at violent hands, and was 
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reproaching them for bringing it to this strange, 
incongruous little house in this strange, stuffy little 
country of round hedges and squat gardens. The 
lovely Louis Quinze secretaire, for instance, that 
they had found in Valencay one soft spring day, en- 
ticing them from the window of a little green shop 
opposite the bridge, painfully recognizable now, 
with its elegant legs in the air, seemed to protest 
against the indecency of its attitude. ‘‘Poor thing,” 
said Marion, getting up to put it on its feet. “It 
has lost one of its bronze corners. What a pity!” 

Jim frowned vaguely. ‘“Oh—TI say 2 

Marion stood stroking the glossy wood with her 
hand. 

“Do you remember the day we bought it, Jim?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“T don’t believe you do.” 

“But I do, though. It was—it was at Valencay 
in a green shop. You spotted it while I mended 
a puncture. There was an old man with a black 
skull cap nodding out of the window. He fell in 
love with you. You paid two thousand francs for 
it. We were on our way to Avignon.” 

“Bravo, Jim!” 

“Of course I remember—not remember you in 
Avignon ?” 

“On the bridge, Jim, do you remember that night 
—the moon coming up behind the Palace of the 
Popes ue 

Boulsang.’’ 


“Did 1?” 
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“Yes, you sang—and I watched your face in the 
moonlight.” 

They smiled at each other, the dim, lingering 
smile of lovely memory, but presently the smile left 
them. A ripple of light from that far away lovely 
time, stored for them, somewhere in their hearts; 
it had come to the surface of the present and had 
escaped; fading from their eyes and lips into the 
thick shadow round the ugly green lamp. 

Marion went back to her packing-case. Jim lit 
his pipe. 

They were silent. They could hear the servants 
moving about upstairs. A door closed. A box 
was dragged along the floor. 

‘What are you thinking about, Marion?” 

‘The pink flamingoes.” 

“What?” 

“I’m thinking of how we stalked the pink flamin- 
goes along the sands of the Camargues—you liked 
the bull fights best—but I remember the flamingoes 
standing in hundreds in the clear, shallow water, all 
in the sunlight. Does the sun ever shine here?” 

“Of course.” 

“T don’t believe it—not as it ought to shine, 
Not a real sun, you can teli by the smell. Smell it, 
Jim ” 

“Smell what? I'll be dashed if I can smell any- 
thing.” 

“Smell England!” 

“Good God! my dear e 

“Well, I do and it’s not an amusing smell. It’s 
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a rich, damp, sodden smell. The people who live 
with that smell in their noses, Jim, are stodgy and 
slow and probably depraved.” 

“My dear girl, go easy 

But Marion laughed, a short, nervous, queer lit- 
tle laugh and opening one of the hall windows stuck 
her head out into the night. How thick and dark 
it was, and pungent. The air was almost sticky. 
It tickled her nose. ‘There must be a heap of 
manure quite close,” she said aloud, over her 
shoulder. 

“Nonsense, Marion.”’ Jim was jumpy too. 

She gave him a quick, searching look as she went 
back for the second time to her packing-case. 
There was no other place to sit down. 

Here they were at a new beginning. They had 
dealt with the calamity that had come to them, and 
thought they had done with it. But everything 
that they had known and enjoyed seemed to have 
dropped away from them. Their youth, that had 
lasted much longer than the youth of most people, 
was finished. They didn’t think of this, they had 
not yet discovered it, but it was so, and the fact, as 
yet unrecognized, hung over them, casting its ob- 
lique shadow, dividing the bright past from the 
future. What they did realize was that they were 
poor, and that everything was totally different. 
The fun they had had was over. What fun were 
they to have now, they wondered? This hunting- 
box with the solid English countryside edging up 
to its neat walls, was supposed to hold for them the 


” 
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future. They were uneasy. They were conscious 
of immense responsibilities and restrictions. There 
was little to look at about them that was pleasant 
save each other, so they looked at each other for 
comfort, but even their own faces looked each to the 
other rather strange against the cramped back- 
ground of the ugly disordered hall. Their faces 
had a look of hesitancy and timidity that was some- 
thing new. They were unaccustomed to uncer- 
tainty. As a rule they plunged gaily. Marion 
liked variety, Jim liked danger and excitement, but 
here there were no excitement and no apparent 
danger. ‘The night seemed to enclose the house in 
a soft, thick, muffling substance like cotton wool. 
They were aware of the village beyond their gate, 
shutting them in. All around them were neat red 
brick cottages swarming with under-nourished, un- 
tidy children, and out there in the populous Eng- 
lish night they could hear a dog barking, the whinny 
of a pony and the sound of a gramophone. 

Suddenly a horrid thought darted into Marion’s 
mind. 

“What if I should stop loving Jim in this ugly, 
different place ?” 

It was a sickeningly unpleasant thought, so unex- 
pected that it seemed to have nothing to do with 
herself, and she asked herself, ‘“Now what made me 
think of that?” 

It was like a bat dropping from the ceiling and 
clawing at her. She tried to drive it away, but it 
fastened on to her. 
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Suppose, for instance, that the life here in 
this little house with all the children on top of 
them, should change and destroy her feeling for 
him ? 

It was a shame to admit even to herself that the 
children could spoil anything; but wouldn’t they, 
hadn’t they, weren’t they always a complication? 
Poor darlings! It was a shame. She liked to 
think of them as little bobbing balloons, bobbing and 
floating along, but they weren’t really like that now. 
They were awfully big and complicated. Wasn’t 
she continually trying to hide from them what a nui- 
sance they really were with their awful boring gov- 
ernesses and their dentists and doctors? Measles, 
mumps, chicken-pox; tempers, holes in stockings, 
endless questions; why this? why that? Jill’s 
nerves; Babs’ obstinacy; Biddy’s fibs, each a special 
problem, and their curious, mysterious understand- 
ing! How much did they know? How much did 
they understand? What was behind their candid 
eyes? 

She was no sort of a mother; a good playmate 
but a bad mother. Did they know that? No, they 
didn’t. They adored her. They made love to her. 
They hung about waiting for her to play with them, 
waiting for a caress, a smile, a word. If she let 
them, they would take and eat her up. They were 
absorbing, greedy little monsters. They were like 
jelly-fish with long encircling tentacles, so soft, so 
strong, so binding. 

The bigger they grew the more difficult it was 
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to cope with them. It had been quite simple when 
they were babies. 

Tim, her son, wasn’t a complication. She didn’t 
think of him with them. He was a thing apart. 
He was so special a thing that she could scarcely 
bear to think of him at all, for fear that her 
thoughts might somehow hurt him. He was up- 
stairs, asleep. She could see him. He breathed. 
He lived. Her thought wavered, and glanced away 
from him in an exquisite panic. 

But the other children! They were different. 
They were hers too. She was aware, in her bones 
and her flesh and her entrails, that they were hers, 
but she pretended sometimes that she was free of 
them and often she rebelled against her feeling for 
them. 

This wasn’t the first time that she had been im- 
patient of the way they dragged on her and cramped 
her. Often she had been painfully conscious of 
them clinging to her, to her hands, her knees, drag- 
ging her down, tying her down; such a strange feel- 
ing it gave her at moments, her children’s clinging 
to her. A weakening, hurting, half-delicious, half- 
agonizing feeling. It interfered—they were so 
close to her. It was as if she could feel them in- 
side her, in her heart, tumbling about, jostling, dis- 
turbing, wearying her. 

Then—another thing—children had no place in 
love affairs. Children ought to be born to widows 
and old maids. It was a pity things couldn’t be 
arranged that way. 
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Children and lovers together were too much for 
any one woman to cope with. ‘Twice she had been 
driven to the desperate remedy of handing her chil- 
dren over to their relations. Once when she mar- 
ried Gaston d’Erlingcourt and once when she mar- 
ried Jim; but the difficulty was that each time, when 
they had been gone about three months, she had 
found herself wanting them back, unbearably. 

She had never thought this out before. Now for 
some reason her life appeared to her a struggle be- 
tween the children and the men she had loved. She 
put it to herself that way brutally, not being in the 
habit of mincing matters; and in her mind a little 
hard laugh at herself interrupted her thoughts. 

Well, if it was that, then the children at last had 
won. Here they were stuck in this awful hole, and 
they were here because of the children. 

And her romance? Her keen, sharp, stinging 
delight in that man, standing there? ‘Their lovely 
wild adventure? Their gallant game of love? 
What was to become of it all? 

She had a foreboding, an odd, sinking feeling. 

Oh! Oh! Poor Jim! Already he seemed to 
look different, and strangely enough, as she grew 
aware of the change in him, she was increasingly 
aware of something about the change that was a 
resemblance. And suddenly it flashed on her. He 
reminded her of the others. She was feeling what 
_ she had felt before. She was going through once 
more that awful feeling of being married; quite, 
quite hopelessly married. 
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She had had it with the others, it was intolerable, 
but she had never expected to have it with Jim. 
With Jim she had been sure that the wild free 
winged beauty would last, but here it was again, 
the same old thing—not very strong, not very final, 
just a whiff of it, just a taste, but enough for a 
premonition. 

She laughed. If she went on feeling like this, 
something awful would happen. There was Jim 
not four feet away from her, looking down into 
her face. Suppose he could read her thoughts! 
She began to talk rapidly. 

“It’s bad, very bad—if it were uglier, it would 
be better. You see it’s a perfectly good house, a 
perfectly adequate house. It is just what it was 
intended to be, so where do we come in?” 

“You mean we don’t fit?” 

“As for that, how could we? But we might have 
made it fit if it weren’t so complete. There’s noth- 
ing we can do to it.” 

Jim was troubled. He was bothered by what she 
said and troubled by the look in her face. It 
wasn’t only that her full red mouth drooped at the 
corners or that there were circles under her eyes, it 
was something else. What was it? It was in her 
eyes. She was looking at him as if he were a 
stranger. She was watching him closely as if she 
didn’t know him or quite trust him, or did he ima- 
gine this just because he had lied to her about that 
letter? 
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And now he too talked to hide his thoughts. 
“You'd rather the roof had fallen in?” 
“Much rather.” 

““A deuced expense, you know.” He smiled, but 
she was looking over her shoulder at the stair. 

“That stair! How could anyone build a stair 
like that—all those little knobs! It’s no use your 
pretending not to understand.”’ 

He shook his head. “I think it’s a very good 
house, and it has one great advantage, remember; 
we pay no rent.” 

She frowned. Her face was gloomy and sul- 
len now. 

The dreadful old man, Lord Woodthorpe, whom 
she had never seen and who had ruined Jim’s life, 
seemed to be standing there in the hall, in his white 
riding breeches and pink coat, smiling at her sar- 
castically. ‘What,’ he seemed to say, ‘will you 
make of it, with your foreign ways and extravagant 
tastes?’ Her eyes narrowed. Her chest rose and 
fell perceptibly. 

“T hate taking anything from him,” she burst 
out, and twisted her hands tighter round her knees. 
“Tt’s damnable.” 

He watched her; outwardly stolid while he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe against the heel 
of his boot, but inwardly in a panic. Her sudden 
moods always bewildered him, but now, to-night, 
this one threw him into a cold sweat. A few mo- 
ments ago she had been laughing with the children, 
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now here she was crouching and glaring like a wild 
cat; and when she knew, as she was bound to know, 
what then? 

‘Will we have to see him?” she asked through 
her teeth. 

“Now we’re for it,’ he thought, and answered: 
“No, I shouldn’t think so!” 

“What do you mean, Jim? Won't he expect 
it?” 

“No, I should say probably not.” He looked 
at his boots. 

“Jim, you’re hiding something.” 

“Well, then, he doesn’t want to see us.” 

‘‘You mean he won’t even now?” 

He nodded. 

“But why then—did he— I thought he had 
changed.” 

“Not he.” 

“What did he say in that letter?” 

‘Say? What I told you—the house for twenty- 
one years rent free and a thousand a year.”’ 

‘What else ?”’ 

“Oh, well—dash it all, Marion, he said we were 
to leave him alone—if we came.”’ 

“Oh! Oh!” She clenched her hands. “You 
lied. You deceived me. You knew I 
wouldn't a 

“That was just it. I knew you wouldn’t, and we 
had to, don’t you see, we had to.” 

He half closed his eyes then, he couldn’t bear to 
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look at her. He didn’t dare look at her. If he 

looked, he might see that she despised him. 

_ He felt cold and sea-sick. eh 
He felt lonely. + 
There was no one to turn to, no one who could — 

help him. 

He was a waster, a failure; Marion couldn’t help 
him there because it was Marion that made him 
ashamed. 

How could he ask this woman to comfort and 
pity him when his misery lay in the fact that he was 
afraid she would pity and then despise him. 

He wanted her respect and her admiration more 
than he wanted to be comforted. Actually the only 
thing that could comfort him would be for her to 
assure him of these two things. He longed to 
ask her to tell him that she still thought him a 
wonderful man, but he stopped himself with the 
thought: ‘She would lie to please me.” 

Once she had worshipped him. He remembered. 

He owed that to the war. She had been im- 
pressed by his bravery. That was nonsense and he 
knew it. Thousands of fellows had died more 
bravely than he could ever have faced death. 
Really he had always been frightened. That was 
neither here nor there. She had thought him a hero, 
anyhow, and, later, had liked the way he played 
polo. Even his gambling, his own special hellish 
curse, had added to the glamour he had for her. 
She had said he was a very good gambler. The 
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thing that had been his undoing! Women were 
strange. He didn’t understand them. 

The point was that he had pretended to be what 
she thought him, a strong, ruthless brute. Women 
liked that kind of man, only there weren’t any really. 
No men that he knew were strong or brutes. They 
were weak really, and shy, and lonely, only they 
couldn’t admit it, because their women wouldn’t love 
them if they did. ; 

Now he must go on pretending with Marion, even 
now after she had found him out. They must both 
go on pretending, no matter how tired they got of it. 

He felt these things obscurely, confusedly. He 
couldn’t have expressed them. ‘They came to him 
in a series of pictures, and accompanied with a series 
of pangs. He remembered her moments of aban- 
don, of lovely humility, of tender ecstasy. He saw 
her again, as she had been, the slave of her passion 
for him. Ah, how it hurt! 

His wonderful lady, his proud, bewitching sweet- 
heart! He wanted to fall at her feet and lay his 
head on her knees. 

But he was afraid of her. 

Beads of perspiration stood on his forehead, the 
sweat of his mental agony. Carefully, as if afraid 
to give himself away if he made a quick movement, 
he pulled out his handkerchief and wiped off the 
unpleasant moisture, covering his eyes for an in- 
stant with the soothing foulard. 

‘‘Jim—come here.” 


He looked up startled. All the sullen darkness 
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had gone out of her face, leaving it tender and tired, 
so tired that it looked smaller and almost transpar- 
ent, and her eyes had a strange dreamy look that 
was uncannily deep and sweet. 

“Come here, Jim!’ She made room on the 
packing-case. “I know what you are thinking, but 
you are wrong. I don’t care about the money. 
Never, never, never will I blame you, do you hear? 
Do you understand? Things happen like that, to 
people like us. It was bound to happen—I see it 
like a picture—happening, everything working to- 
gether, coming up out of the past and converging— 
all sorts of people in it—my mother victim of ‘la 
folie des grandeurs,’ ruining my father, his dying 
last year, leaving me nothing after paying me all his 
life that big allowance. You and I losing our heads 
then—gambling with what was left, with what you’d 
made in Texas, in that oil deal. Why did you go to 
Texas? Because of your father—it all hangs to- 
gether; don’t you see? and it doesn’t matter now.” 
Her voice dragged. It grated in her throat. 

“Fiven about this house, I don’t blame you, Jim, 
but I don’t like it. I don’t like it.” 

“Don’t like what, my darling?” 

“This house—this place—” Suddenly she was 
crying into his coat. 

“My precious thing, my lovely thing, don’t cry. 
Lady of my heart, little lady, don’t, don’t cry.” 

But she went on sobbing into his coat, terribly 
shaken, terribly unlike herself, and presently she 
said again: 
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“T hate it; I can’t bear it.” 

“But, Marion, we decided—we chose to come— 
because of the children.” 

“T know, but I can’t do it.” 

“But think of Jill.” 

J f Horn 

“And Babs and Biddy.” 

Fa | do.”’ 

“And the Tinker: in 

““Oh—but we'd take him—he’s different.” 

“Take him—where ?” 

‘“‘Away—wherever we go.” 

“What do you mean, Marion?” 

She sat up, blowing her nose, all her face streaky. 

“We were so happy before,” she murmured. 

““We were.” 

‘“We had such fun.” 

“We did.” 

“We never bothered.” 

“No, damn it, we didn’t.” 

“Then why should we now? Life is so short, 
anyhow. ‘Think—think and remember. We could 
slip straight back into it again, so easily ie 

“Could we?” 

“We could—we could, and it would be 
wonderful!” 

“Would it?” 

“Yes, for it was wonderful. It was,it was. We 
loved each other.” 

“We do still.” 

“Yes,—but then, madly.” 
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He was silent. But presently she added 
dreamily: 

“Over there the sun shines—the lovely, hot, bak- 
ing sun—and the nights are warm, in the South. 
Come away with me, Jim. Take me away with 


you.” 

He still was silent. 

‘“‘Now this—”’ she muttered. ‘“Take me out of 
this.”’ 


Suddenly he stood up, dragging her to her feet. 

“No, Marion, we’ve got to go through with it.” 

She turned abruptly away from him to the stairs. 

“You think so?” Her voice was sulky again. 

He made a sharp sound. “But you know we’ve 
got to—there’s no choice.” 

“Isn’t there?’ she whispered over her shoulder. 

He was startled by the light in her eyes. 

“You mean, seriously, chuck it now?” he gasped. 

She bent her head. ‘If we can’t stand it,” she 
breathed. 

He didn’t answer. He didn’t look at her. He 
was thinking of the three little girls upstairs in the 
big bed. 

And she watching him thought: “How stupid 
men are.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HE youngest person in the house was the 
first to wake in the morning. At half-past 
six he had completed a full twelve hours’ 

sleep. Sleep for him was a smooth soft tide of 
oblivion that lifted him up and bore him away, so far 
away from the house and the people in it that it was 
as if he had been in Heaven or some such lovely 
place when he awoke; and he looked as if he had 
been there when he opened his eyes, though he was 
just an ordinary little boy two years old. 

Presently he smiled at the sunlight on the wall. 
Coming back to earth gave him no jolt or twinge. 
He knew how to doit. He could go to Heaven and 
come back quite easily. He just let himself go and 
floated away over the edge of the world and back 
again with the ebbing and flooding of the light of 
day. 

But he had a mind of his own, and an adventurous 
type of mind too, for it was impelled by a great 
curiosity. He wanted to know everything, and he 
had no doubt of his power to achieve his purpose. 
Why should he doubt himself? He knew nothing 
of fear, or disappointment, or the limitations of 
time. His mind was new and perfect. It was 
never tired. It had no prejudices and no falsity, 
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no kink in it anywhere; and smoothly, delightedly, 
it went about its business, absorbing knowledge, 
minute by minute, even as the clock ticked. 

He could already remember and relate one thing 
to another and it was because he remembered so well 
that he was now very surprised to find himself in a 
place that he had never seen before. His bed was 
the same, but beyond the bars of his bed everything 
was quite different. He was awfully interested, but 
before giving himself up to the scrutiny of this new 
place, he wanted to make sure of one thing. If that 
was as it should be then all was well. He rolled 
over and peeked through the bars. Yes, there she 
was. His confidence had been entirely justified. He 
could see the top of her head and the tip of her nose 
above the blanket and her little wisp of grey pigtail 
sticking out over the pillow. 

All being well, he turned his attention to the 
room. ‘The windows and the door were in different 
places and the wall with the light dancing over it 
was a different colour. There were big strange 
boxes on the floor, and an enormous thing like an 
engine in the corner, with a smoke-stack coming out 
of the top, but on the table by the window there 
were things he knew, a rabbit with long ears, a 
trumpet and a plate of bread and butter. The 
sight of the bread and butter pulled him to his feet. 
Taking hold of the bars of his cot, he tried to poke 
his head through, and made a very small sound 
rather like a puppy’s whimper. Slight as it was, it 
was sufficient. The eyes in the bed near him 
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opened. He knew what they would be like when 
they opened. He knew everything about the person 
in the bed. She was his. She belonged to him. 
He knew that she belonged to him. He knew every 
tone of her voice and every changing line in her face. 
He knew the smell of her nice woolly dressing gown 
and the funny feeling of the rough places on her fin- 
ger tips and the squeaky sound of her shoes. All 
his trust was in her; in her small, worn, brown face, 
in her kind old hands and in her little chirping, gen- 
tle voice. Oh! he trusted her for everything; for 
laughing and for comforting, for food when he was 
hungry and warmth when he was cold, for carrying 
him when he was tired and for running with him 
when he wanted to run, for tucking him up in bed 
at night and for being there in the morning to smile 
back at him when he waked her as he did now with 
his little grunt. 

Oh, it was good to have her there laughing over 
the blankets and to hear her say what she always 
said, ‘“Tim, you scamp!” He wriggled his toes 
and jumped up and down, shaking the bars of his 
bed and gurgling in his throat. Then, while she got 
out of bed, he pointed a finger at the table and 
shouted ‘‘Hurrah—butter !” 

The sun came flooding through the window when 
she drew back the curtains, 2.:id shone on her face 
while she poured milk into a cup. 

“Oh, milk!’ he shouted, and then ‘“‘Oh, Nicket!’’ 
She couldn’t help laughing. They laughed to- 
gether. 
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Presently she gave him a book to look at and 
went away to have her bath. He turned the pages 
very carefully. This was his favourite book. It 
was full of pretty ladies and children and had songs 
in it that he knew so well he could read them him- 
self. There was “Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” 
and ‘‘Cross Patch, lift the latch,” sitting by the fire 
with a teapot on the table beside her and Georgie 
Porgie and little girls crying. It was a beautiful 
book. He looked at all the pictures and then be- 
gan again at the beginning. Each time that he 
turned a page and found a familiar face he was 
pleased. Each time that Mary, Mary in her poke 
bonnet and pretty dress came into view he was 
newly content, but his face, while he enjoyed him- 
self going over and over the familiar pictures, was 
grave and intent. For he was making discoveries 
all the time, immense, important discoveries, and re- 
membering new things each time he looked at the 
old pictures. ‘Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, the 
beggars are coming to town.” The dog was like— 
the dog was like—Daddy’s dog, Daddy’s dog in 
the garden. He looked toward the window. The 
sunlight was streaming in, but beyond he could see 
the trees, the leaves dancing. ‘The trees in the gar- 
den, he remembered, and the flowers, and Daddy 
running and a dog running and barking and all the 
children laughing and running and Mummy running 
too, and Nicket and Tim running and tumbling and 
bumping his head. He put his hand to his head 
where he had bumped it and looked gravely out 
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of the window remembering; but just then there was 
a sound of feet running outside and the door burst 
open. 

“Morning, Tim.” 

“Morning, Tinker.” 

“Morning, Tiny.” 

They all ran to surround him, the three girls. 
He remained calm in the middle of his bed, gravely 
benignant, non-committal. 

~“Darling Tinker,” they cooed and gurgled, lean- 
ing over, kissing, hugging; but that he would not 
have. He pushed them off. ‘No. No.” 

“Oh, Tiny! won’t you kiss good-morning?”’ 

“No. No. No.’ He shook his head, very de- 
cided. So they drew off again at a respectful dis- 
tance beyond the walls of his bed. He had imposed 
his will on them, so he smiled, showed them the 
window, the sunshine, the trees, the plate with what 
was left of the bread and butter. 

Cricket coming back all shiny and smooth from 
her bath found them there disposing of the last 
crumbs. ‘They burst out in chorus. 

“Oh, Cricket, isn’t it nice ?”’ 

“T love it, don’t you?” 

‘‘There’s a pond, we call it Silver Water.” 

‘And a witch’s walk.” 

“And Paradise Alley. We've names for every- 
thing.”’ 

‘‘Mummy’s going to paint the drawing-room this 
morning.” 

“Before the van arrives.” 
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“The van from London.” 

‘‘And we’re going to have ponies.” 

‘And hunt.” 

‘Jim said so.” 

“All of us except The Tinker. He’s too small.” 

“The drawing-room is going to be a Chinese apri- 
cot colour.” 

“With plum-coloured curtains.” 

‘“Mummy’s got the paint all mixed in pots.” 

“We're to help her paint.” 

Cricket went on with her dressing undisturbed by 
their chatter. Out of her Gladstone bag she took 
a crisp white apron, stiffly starched. It crackled as 
she smoothed it round her waist, fastening the 
straps that went over her narrow, rounded should- 
ers to buttons at the back. She was a little spare, 
dry woman who looked any age between forty and 
sixty. Actually she was sixty-five, but one couldn’t 
think of her as old. There was something fixed 
and eternal about her looks. Thirty-five years be- 
fore, when she took an infant Marion out of the 
doctor’s hands, she must have looked much the 
same, and one felt that she would go on looking the 
same always. She was dry and fresh at the same 
time, like those dry, flowery plants without leaves 
called everlastings that grow miraculously with no 
sap in them. Cricket was like that, dry as a bone, 
but not withered. Her head was smooth like the 
kernel of a nut, and the sallow skin was tight and 
smooth over her face. She had no face to speak 
of. Ordinary people never remembered her face. 
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It made no impression, but they remembered her. 
She had an enormous force of character. You 
could feel that the moment you came near her. 
She would stand there, small and scrawny and hol- 
low-chested and make herself felt wherever she was. 

Life had not weakened Cricket. It had worn her 
down, it had worn her to the bone and by ceaseless 
rubbing had smoothed and smoothed and smoothed 
her surface, until everything of her had been worn 
away but the hard central kernel of her indomitable 
self. She was a terribly obstinate little mule of a 
woman, and by giving up her life had become in- 
vincible. Thirty-five years ago she had given her 
life to Marion and to looking after Marion, and 
she was still doing it. If she had ever had a life 
of her own, no one knew of it, no one thought of it, 
no one wondered about it. Long, long ago, in a by- 
gone time, she had been known to a number of char- 
women, grocers and milkmen in Battersea as Mary 
Eliza Crutch, but it almost seemed now as if she 
herself had forgotten her own name and her hus- 
band, the clumsy mason who had fallen from a 
scaffolding and left her a dreary little, childless 
widow with an awful craving in her heart. There 
was nothing left of that time but the gold band sunk 
into her brown, rheumatic finger. 

Marion had been given to her to satisfy her 
secret devouring longing. Thus began her other 
life. Someone called her Cricket, Marion’s casual 
mother, perhaps, when she handed over her child 
to the queer little honest and devoted creature; in 
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any case Cricket she became, and as Cricket she had 
been a personality in half the capitals of Europe. 
Oh! the strange life that Cricket had lived, never 
her own, always Marion’s, trailing after the bril- 
liant diplomatic couple from Embassy to Embassy 
with the child in her arms, wheeling the pram along 
the banks of the Danube, the Bosphorus, the Neva, 
bullying the foreign servants and doctors, murder- 
ing their language, scolding, making herself a nui- 
sance, achieving somehow her purpose of reproduc- 
ing in each strange place the same identical hygienic 
nursery, fighting mosquitoes and dirt, fighting worse 
things, croup in Constantinople, typhoid in Buda- 
pest, pneumonia in St. Petersburg. What a life for 
Cricket, and what an education! No wonder she 
forgot the Battersea charwomen. Never was a 
great lady so worldly wise as Cricket. Never did 
any cynic appear as indifferent to the folly and 
unkindness of the human race. Shrewdly, she 
watched the pageant, but she kept her opinions to 
herself. No one knew what she thought of it all. 

Sometimes in some one of the series of nurseries, 
putting Marion to bed, she would give a jerk of 
her head and a kind of snort. 

“You’re to keep away from the men, when you’re 
big, do you hear? They’re not to come near you. 
They’re all alike and I don’t trust ’em,” she would 
mutter over the half-sleeping child. 

Otherwise, at all other times, she appeared quite 
cheerful and indifferent to their goings on. It 
didn’t concern her, the awful, abandoned, brilliant 
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world. She didn’t care what happened there, so 
long as her child was not interfered with. She 
liked a good cup of tea and an English Sunday paper 
with pictures of the Royal Family, and little bits 
about their doings; beyond that she asked nothing 
for herself but to be left alone. Quite illogical was 
Cricket, wanting the loveliest clothes for Marion, 
liking to show the dainty creature to grand ladies 
and gentlemen, assuming a contented air of im- 
portance when she diove with her charge in the 
elegant carriage behind the Embassy coachman, but 
terribly spartan in her habits, relentless to herself, 
cruel to herself when she was ill or tired, living the 
life of a nun, indifferent to food, warmth, comfort, 
sleep. No saint, however. She would lie bravely 
to obtain her ends. Her methods were quite un- 
scrupulous. Often she would invent for Marion 
sort throats and stomach aches, to keep her away 
from her mother’s drawing-room. 

Such was Cricket, slave, tyrant, spartan cynic, 
standing sternly over Marion while the child said 
her sulky prayers, grimly keeping her up to it and 
later doing the same for Marion’s children, and yet 
capable of turning with furious contempt on the 
gossipy nursemaid. ‘The Countess run off, has 
she? Well, what of it? It’s only her bit o’ fun, 
and is it any of your business what her ladyship’s 
friends do?” 

But Cricket’s serious troubles began when Marion 
turned from child to woman. ‘Then, and only then, 
did her sense of class, her belief that ladies and 
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gentlemen were different, cease to be her refuge. 
Marion, becoming suddenly a young lady, became at 
the same time a member, a part of the wicked world 
that had been no concern of Cricket’s. Cricket was 
involved. She wouldn’t let go. She turned her- 
self from nurse into maid and followed Marion into 
the jaws of Hell. There was no more peace for 
Cricket. It was no good saying to Marion now: 
“You keep away from the men.’’? She wouldn’t 
have listened, and she couldn’t keep away from 
the men. They swarmed. Cricket watched them 
swarming, hating them, every one of them. Oh, 
how she hated them! When Marion first married, 
Cricket had nearly died of jealousy and had gone 
to India, her lips locked over a torrent of disap- 
proval, but she wouldn’t let go. She stuck like a 
burr. It was a source of wicked satisfaction to her 
when Marion began to be bored by her husband. 
‘“‘Now she’s over it,’’ Cricket had muttered to her- 
self with the sort of relief she had felt when she 
had pulled Marion through some childish illness, 
but she was to be disappointed. Each time that 
Marion fell in love Cricket would lapse into gloom. 
Sometimes she scarcely spoke for weeks, sometimes 
she broke out with, ‘You do drive me distracted 
with your ways. You're an awful dreadful worry 
to me and you know it.” But gradually, as the 
years passed, she settled down to it. Tyrant and 
man-hater as she was, she had her consolations. 
‘“Ffusbands,” she would mutter, shaking up Ma- 
rion’s pillows, ‘“‘husbands is kittle cattle. They 
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come and they go, but I stay on for ever, so there.” 

When the crash came and Jim lost all his and 
Marion’s money Cricket had stalked into the 
drawing-room and confronted the two of them with 
her hands crossed on her stomach. ‘It’s just what 
I expected and it’s just what you deserve, and from 
this day I accept no wages, and I’ve made my will 
in favour of Master Tim,” and with that she had 
flounced out again. Impossible to reason with her. 
She stuck to her guns, refused her wages at the end 
of the month and became more autocratic than ever. 

Marion’s children consoled her. They almost 
reconciled her to the husbands. And they made to 
her a double appeal. They were of the genus for 
which she would lie down and let herself be cut in 
pieces, and they were Marion’s. Slaving for them, 
she was slaving for Marion and was happy, but out 
of this another sort of problem had arisen. The 
question presented itself: Were they really en- 
tirely Marion’s, or did their father’s relatives have 
a claim on them? Cricket had no doubts, the chil- 
dren belonged to their mother absolutely and to no 
one else, but to her horror she found that Marion 
herself was not so sure. Then it was that Cricket 
began to plot and she did not for long plot alone. 
As soon as Jill and Babs were old enough to under- 
stand the danger, they became confederates. Noth- 
ing much was said, but it was understood that they 
would always find Cricket ready to help them when- 
ever they were threatened with banishment. 
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Cricket once went so far as to put it to them like 
this: 

“I can never leave your mother and so I can’t 
go with you if you go off to any of your relatives, 
but if you’re good, I’ll see that you don’t go, or if 
you have to go that you get back.” 

And the three understood each other. 

Their understanding had deepened with the 
years. Jill and Babs knew lots of things now that 
Cricket knew and that they knew Cricket knew they 
knew, though they didn’t talk of them. Many un- 
spoken secrets existed between them and Cricket. 
It was Cricket.who had given them the tip of being 
naughty in Scotland and at Brighton so that their re- 
lations would complain and want to get rid of them. 
And never would they forget that awful morning 
in London not so long ago when Cricket, looking as 
if her face had been smeared with ashes, crept up to 
their room and woke them, saying: ‘‘The doctor 
says you’re to go. If you make one sound they'll 
be on you before you know it, and God knows with 
all our money gone if we’ll get you back this time. 
Your mother’s just breathing and that’s all. Don’t 
you move. Don’t move hand or foot. If no one 
brings you your dinner go hungry,” and they had 
obeyed literally. All day long they had sat on their 
beds not daring to put even a stockinged foot to 
the floor, and with hunger gnawing their vitals until 
at five o’clock Cricket again had opened the door, a 
tray in her hands and had put it down and collapsed 
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in a crumpled heap on the floor, blubbering, “‘She’s 
saved, she’s saved!” 

Oh, they knew Cricket. 

So now this wonderful morning they didn’t mind 
her indifference. It was nothing to them that she 
went on getting the Tinker’s bath ready without 
finding a word to say about all their discoveries, or 
that she snapped at Biddy for climbing up and lean- 
ing half out of the window, or that she shoo-ed them. 
all out of the nursery with a brusque, ‘Now then, 
off with you—you’re in my way.’’ They knew she 
was theirs. ‘They knew she was with them, their 
friend, and their ally. 

But the house by now was astir. Windows 
everywhere were letting the sun and the fresh morn- 
ing wind into the unfurnished rooms where the 
boxes and the bales stood about. A blackbird hop- 
ping on to the drawing-room window-sill cocked his 
head at the bare walls and flew away again into the 
shimmering garden, where the grass was silvered 
and the flowers held dewdrops on their petals. A 
wagon rolled down the road. There was a clatter- 
ing of milk cans in the yard. In the kitchen, the 
kitchenmaid was lighting the fire. 

Cook stopped at the nursery door on her way 
downstairs. 

“Morning, Mrs. Cricket—morning, Master 
Tim.” Her big red face under her corn-coloured 
hair was wreathed in smiles at the sight of the very 
little person in the blue flannel dressing-gown on his 
nurse’s arm. 
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“Mornin’,” he replied gravely. 

The large coarse-skinned woman in tight corsets 
and squeaky boots seemed mightily pleased. She 
gave a loud chuckle as she went down the stairs to 
make the coffee and fry the bacon for breakfast. 
Strange how they all came to the nursery before 
they began their day’s work, even Perkins, but 
he had to find an excuse. His dignity demanded 
an excuse. A gentleman’s own confidential valet 
couldn’t just go bouncing into a nursery like a child 
or a housemaid. He carried a Gladstone bag— 
Nurse’s. He had spied it in the harness-room. 
Now he carried the heavy thing all the way up- 
stairs and knocked. 

“Morning, Mrs. Cricket. This yours?” 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Perkins.” 

“Don’t mention it—hum—morning, Master 
im’ 

Tim stared. He was sitting on the table having 
his shoes put on. For a moment he was unusually 
solemn, then he lifted one foot in the air and smiled, 
a radiant smile. ‘‘Shoe,” he announced proudly. 
Perkins grew quite red in the face with pleasure. 

“Took at that now,’’ he said in astonishment. 
“Just fancy ’is sayin’ that!” 

And as he in his turn left that room of sunlight 
and tumbled blankets and toys he vaguely realized 
that if the pair of shoes held up to his gaze had not 
been so very much too small to stand brushing, he 
would have been glad to have the cleaning of them 
himself. 
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It was eight o’clock, and Tim, in a butter-coloured 
smock with a bib under his chin, was strapped into 
his chair before a bowl of bread and milk when Jim 
knocked at the nursery door. Tim was pleased to 
see him, but Cricket was not too cordial. Her 
“Good morning, sir,” was respectful but distant. 
She didn’t much like having him about. He was 
too big for the nursery. His long legs in riding 
breeches and boots sprawled half across the floor. 
The nursery was a different place with him in it. 
In spite of the rosy chintz and white furniture it 
became a man’s place. He brought into it the smell 
of tobacco and Harris-tweed and boot leather and 
a great, exhilarating, contagious energy that was 
very exciting to Tim. Tim himself assumed at 
once a more masterful and masculine manner. He 
began to shout and pound on the table with his 
spoon and swell out his chest. Cricket compressed 
her lips and waited grimly, on her guard against the 
intruder. 

Jim knew that he was there on sufferance; he 
knew that if he and the Tinker didn’t behave them- 
selves he would be turned out of the room. He 
tried to make himself small. His attitude was apol- 
ogetic and humble. He would be allowed to stay 
as long as Tim paid strict attention to his break- 
fast, so he sat very still, watching the brimming 
spoon move back and forth, and he and the Tinker 
looked at each other. The temptation was to 
laugh and bang and make a loud noise. A whole 
array of instruments lay to hand, spoons and plates 
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and the cover of a saucepan, but they restrained 
themselves. 

Two full-blooded adventurous males, one very big 
and one very small, they understood that they were 
helpless in the hands of the little old woman who 
sat there looking so gentle and harmless, calmly 
drinking her tea. They knew she was adamant, 
her will inflexible. They bowed to it. Her con- 
viction that she knew what was best for them re- 
duced them to acquiescence. Her absolute intense 
belief in herself as the being sent by Providence to 
keep them in order imposed itself on both of them. 
What did it matter that Captain Dawnay had 
roamed the great world for twenty years or more, 
and had come back with a wild reputation? What 
did all his adventures, his calamities and his brav- 
ery amount to? What did they prove, but just that 
he was like all other men, incapable of regulating 
his life for himself, and certainly no judge of what 
was good for his son? And Jim wanted awfully to 
please the old woman and to be allowed a little fun 
with his son. So he made conversation with her. 

“Well, Cricket, how do you like it here?” 

“T like it well enough, sir—one place is much the 
same as another to me.” 

“A good nursery this, eh?” 

“Tt’s not bad as nurseries go. Of course, it 
could be better.” 

“Could it? Not quite what you want then?” 

‘“’There’s not much room for putting things away 
—no proper cupboards.” 
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“Oh, I say—that’s serious.” His face was 
grave. 

‘And that anthracite stove will be very unhealthy 
in the winter.” 

‘““Good God—you don’t say so.” 

“Anthracite gives off poisonous fumes. I should 
think Master Tim would get very pale and anemic 
if he lived with an anthracite stove.” 

Jim’s face blanched. What an awful, what a 
ghastly idea! He was really flustered. Good 
Lord, and he and Marion had thought it an ex- 
cellent thing, that stove. What was to be done? 

“Tt’ll have to be taken out,” said Cricket mildly. 

Of course, that was it, it would have to be taken 
out. 

‘‘And a grate put in its place.” 

He heaved a sigh of relief. Why hadn’t he 
thought of that himself? It was something hay- 
ing a woman in the house who knew a thing or 
two, even if she did put the fear of God into one. 
He looked with relief at the Tinker’s round, rosy 
cheeks. Pale and anemic! Lord! what a nar- 
row escape. 

‘‘Play—play,” shouted the Tinker. ‘Ride, 
ride.’ He bounced up and down in his chair. 

Cricket got up from the table, piling dishes on the 
tray. “Well,” she said, “‘I’ll leave you two for just 
five minutes.” They grinned tactlessly. She lifted 
the tray and disappeared. 

It was wonderful the variety of things you could 
do in five minutes, and the noise you could make, 
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when there was no restraining authority about. 
You could be bears and tigers and trains and boats 
rocking. You could ride on runaway horses and 
crawl into caves and make tents out of the blankets. 
It wasn’t at all necessary to understand what you 
were doing. All that was necessary to be divinely 
happy was to make a noise and do what the other 
one did. And the tables and chairs were kind. 
They wonderfully didn’t get in the way, and when 
you were swung high into the air, high, high, you 
shrieked with joy and looked down, away down on 
to little toys and things far, far below, and the 
fleeting moment was an ecstasy. And you two were 
together in it, the one who swung you up and the one 
who flew through the air, laughing together, shout- 
ing together, loving it together. The difference 
between you was that when you were separated 
Tim didn’t really mind, not for more than a min- 
ute. Everything was good to Tim. Tim didn’t 
know what it was to regret the end of a perfect 
thing. 

But on this particular first morning in the new 
house Jim was visited by a new daring. From the 
east window of the nursery he could see the church 
spire beyond the vicarage. ‘The sun was shin- 
ing. Little fleecy clouds were floating through the 
blue sky. Cricket had disappeared. Why not? 
Quickly he whipped a woollen cape off a hook, 
picked up the Tinker, wrapped it round him and 
opening the door very softly, stole down the stairs. 
No one saw them go. They escaped through the 
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garden door, made a stealthy circuit of the stables 
and were out in the village street. 

Oh, but it was a golden morning, a wonderful 
morning with a sharp nip in the air and a warm 
sun. 

The little red-brick cottages winked merrily all 
along the street. There was a big jolly banging 
and clanging going on at the blacksmith’s. A red- 
headed boy was driving cows through a gate into a 
field that rolled toward the great gates of Wood- 
thorpe Park. It was only a hundred yards or so 
to the church. Jim swung along bareheaded with 
Tim in his arms. ‘Tim’s nose was pink and his hair 
ruffed and he blinked his eyes in the windy sunlight. 

The church was on the spur of the hill. In 
front of it was an enormous oak tree standing like 
a giant, and from under the oak tree with your 
back to the church you could look far away across 
the valley, across the rolling fields that were marked 
off in a large chequered pattern by hedges to the 
separate hummocky hills crested with little round 
tufts of woodland. 

“A good bit of country that, Tim, my lad,” said 
Jim, and Tim grunted. “Pretty big country too, 
you know,” went on Jim. ‘Some of the biggest 
country in England, and by Jove, you can take 
tosses. There’s a brook now—see it down there 
to the right of that farmhouse—that’s called Slade’s 
Bottom. I’ve seen as many as five in that brook, 
Tim, horses and men slashing and floundering bang 
in the middle of it, and it doesn’t look anything 
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much either, but it’s a good ten feet of water and 
a slippery take off, and you need a good horse under 
you, Tim, to do it, mark my words. You need a 
jolly good animal for this country. It’s dashed big 
country, no pottering about here and slipping 
through gaps, and it’s not too well gated either.” 

But Tim was watching the birds coming up, wing- 
ing up and over, high, high through the blue over 
his head; still, automatically, he grunted again when 
Jim stopped talking. They often had talks of this 
kind. Jim would talk and Tim would listen and 
grunt or say “Oh!” every once in a while. The 
gate into the churchyard was open. A very old 
man bent almost double was sweeping the leaves 
from the church door. He peered up sideways at 
the two of them, peered curiously a moment, then 
touched his cap. 

“Mornin’, sir—Master Jim, ain’t it?’ He 
grinned a toothless grin. 

“Good morning.” 

“Shanks, sir—my name is.” 

“Oh yes—Shanks, of course. Church open?” 

“No, sir—but I’ll open for ye, sir.” 

He produced a great bunch of keys. 

It was warmer in the church than outside. The 
sunlight through the stained-glass windows threw 
lovely colours, purple and red and gold, on the stone 
flags. Tim opened his eyes wide and looked and 
looked. How lovely, how lovely, all that lovely 
brightness. It filled him with joy, but he was car- 
ried on. They walked straight over the pretty pat- 
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tern and down a way that led between rows and 
rows of long seats, and went into another darker 
place. 

Then they stopped. The light was soft there, 
like twilight, and in the twilight, all alone, lay a 
white lady, quite still, with her eyes closed and her 
hands crossed on her breast. 

“Look, Tim, do you see the Lady?” 

Jim spoke softly, and his face, that had been all 
aglow outside under the big tree, was very grave 
now and there was a strange look in his eyes. 

Tim stared, interested. A long time they stood 
silent together looking at the still white lady. At 
last Tim spoke. 

“Ts she asleep ?” 

SY es2! 

“Will she wake?” 

SNoO4 Lim? 

“Ts she fast asleep?” 

hes, 7.4m: 

bi” 

“Her name, Tim, is Margaret Woodthorpe. It 
is written there—in those letters—‘Here lies Mar- 
garet!’ She was a lovely lady, Tim. Say her 
name, Margaret Woodthorpe.”’ 

‘“Margaret,”’ repeated Tim dreamily. 

‘Margaret Woodthorpe,” repeated Jim once 
more as if it was a beautiful, beautiful name to 
him. 

And presently he spoke again, holding the little 
boy close in his arms. 
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“She was my mother, Tim, and the loveliest lady 
in the world. She was gay and gentle, and just a 
slip of a thing. When we went hunting together 
her hair would get untidy and her cheeks pink, and 
her eyes would shine—she was as excited as a child. 
She was Irish, Tim. She came from Ireland, from 
Kildare County. Ballyshea was the name of her 
home—we used to go back there sometimes, she 
and IJ. There’s an old house. It’s mine now, but 
the roof’s fallen in. It was always a shabby old 
house—weeds growing between the flags of the ter- 
race, you know, pigs in the garden, birds building 
nests in the great hall, and a soft mist over the 
marshes all round. She loved it. She would roam 
over the marshes, her hair flying loose, like a girl— 
just a blue-eyed Irish girl. She was never happy 
here, and now she’s gone.” 

Jim’s voice stopped. His eyes, those strangely 
innocent blue eyes in his big brown man’s face, were 
wistful and gentle like Tim’s eyes. 

He was thinking, he was saying to himself, 
“When she died I cursed my father for killing her 
and ran away because I couldn’t bear to see her 
put into the ground,” but he couldn’t say that aloud, 
evento Tim. So they stood a moment longer look- 
ing down at the marble lady and then went out into 
the sun again. 


CHAPTER V 


T last the van had come. All day the chil- 
dren had been running to the gate to look 
for it, now there it was rumbling and 

lurching down the village street and sending out 
fans of mud from its huge wheels. It was enor- 
mous, nearly as high as the thatched cottages, and 
it came on tremendously like a Juggernaut, as if it 
were going to crush the village flat. The three lit- 
tle girls in their black pinafores rushed into the mid- 
dle of the road and rushed back to the gate. Biddy 
was rather pleasantly frightened. ‘They were all 
tremendously excited. There was something dread- 
ful and amazing about the van. They waved their 
arms and danced up and down, and old Mrs. Grub, 
who took in washing, and young Mrs. Simkins, who 
supplied ‘Teas’ to wayfarers, shook their heads 
dubiously behind their winking windows. 

Biddy waited fascinated to see the van turn in 
through the gate. The other two ran back into the 
house. 

‘The van has come! The van has come!” 

Marion was standing on a step ladder in the 
drawing-room. She didn’t turn her head, but went 
on calmly slapping and swishing the flat brush up 


and down the wooden panel beside the fireplace. 
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“Tell them to drive into the stable yard and un- 
load,” was all she said. Grown-up people were ex- 
traordinary; she wasn’t a bit excited. There she 
was in a blue check apron, painting the drawing- 
room a Chinese apricot colour, painting it marvel- 
lously, performing miracles, changing the dingy, 
dirty place into a new, wonderful room, as if that 
were nothing, and now not even looking round at 
the news of the van’s coming. Of course if you 
were like that, able to do simply anything you had 
a mind to, you might, I suppose, take things calmly. 
Still it was exciting, all their things from London 
arriving out of the blue, out of the night, arriving 
by a road not one of them had ever seen, loaded into 
the van twenty-four hours ago in the middle of Bed- 
ford Square, W.C., and now here in Broadshire go- 
ing to be unloaded in the village of Woodthorpe. 
If that wasn’t thrilling, then nothing could ever be 
thrilling, and they did awfully want their mother to 
feel a little bit what they felt, so they hung in the 
door, wistfully. 

“Aren’t you coming, Mummy?” 

She turned on the step-ladder. Her face was 
pale, there was a streak of paint on her cheek and 
her hair was tousled. She held the paint-brush in 
one hand and the pail of paint in the other and 
balanced herself and looked down at them. There 
was a compressed, intense, stubborn look in her 
face. 

“T’ye got to finish this before dark,” she said 
obstinately, as if they were her equals, ‘‘otherwise 
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wherever will we put the furniture? It can’t stand 
out in the yard all night. It might rain. You see 
I’ve got to get on with this business.” 

They felt themselves growing several inches big- 
ger both ways. They understood perfectly. 

“TI see,” said Barbara. 

EOfecoursé,”* said jal: 

‘So you and Jim will have to see to the unload- 
ing,” announced Marion. ‘Tell the men to be 
careful.” Her eyes glimmered. “And they can 
bring the blue chairs straight in here.’ Quick they 
were to see the glimmer. She was excited! she was, 
she just pretended not to be! 

Marion sighed as she watched them bolt into the 
yard. Her arms ached. She surveyed her work 
frowning. Everything she looked at in this house 
made her wince. Wherever she looked, something 
hit her in the face, a wall, a window, a door, the 
corner of a mantelpiece. 

And really the country was hideous. A rich, sod- 
den, heavy country. She thought—“It’s the most 
materialistic landscape I’ve ever seen. It even 
drags the sky down to it, drags it down like a stuffy 
grey blanket. The sky is quite solid. Of course 
there are no nice, wavy, tapering poplars, the sky 
would squash them. And all the fat fields are cut 
in squares by squat hedges. If one wanted to wan- 
der one would be brought up short in two minutes.” 

Abruptly she turned her back on the window, 
swirling her brush in the paint-pot. 

The van made a great rumpus coming into the 
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stable yard. At last, with a grinding of brakes and 
a snorting engine, it came to a standstill. Jim, 
coming out of the harness-room, nodded to the two 
men high up under the hood. 

“A bit late, aren’t you?” he said. 

The van was still panting and roaring like a 
wounded elephant. The man up behind the wheel 
put his hand behind his ear. His face was dark 
and grim and he had a cap pulled over his eyes. 

“What's that you say? Late? Lumme, it’s a 
wonder we got here at all. Had a breakdown out- 
side St. Albans.”’ 

The three children stared up at him, with wide 
eyes, horrified. How simply awful! 

But Jim remained calm. He seemed to make 
nothing of the fact that all the things were very 
nearly still sitting in the road miles and miles away 
outside St. Albans, wherever that was. 

“Will you go in and have a cup of tea before 
you unload?” 

The two men climbed down. They didn’t, it 
seemed, want to stop for tea. They must start back 
as soon as they had unloaded. Extraordinary. 
They had travelled all night and here they were go- 
ing to start straight away and go back without even 
a cup of tea. It would take them a whole night 
more. Two nights driving through the dark. 
Didn’t they ever go to bed? Perhaps they had no 
beds to go to. Perhaps they lived in the van, like 
caravaners. They looked as if they lived in the 
van, but then you couldn’t tell by people’s looks. 
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Cook, when she had her afternoon out, looked quite 
like Biddy’s French grandmother. These men 
were giants. Their hands and faces were black 
with grease and when they took off their coats you 
saw they had on sticky flannel shirts. They let 
down the back of the van with a bang and a rattling 
of iron chains. The inside was packed to the roof 
with bundles and boxes, all wedged in one on top of 
the other. 

“Now, sir, where’ll you have the things ?” 

Jim didn’t seem to know where he wanted the 
things. He looked about him bewildered, and 
smoothed his head. 

‘Please, Jim, Mummy says the blue chairs are to 
come straight into the drawing-room.”’ 

“She does, does she?’’ He seemed relieved. 
“Well, then, the blue chairs go into the drawing- 
room—”’ He paused. The two giants stood re- 
spectfully one on either side of the yawning mouth 
of the van. Jim looked into it. The blue chairs 
were nowhere to be seen. ‘They must be at the 
back, behind the mountain of boxes and bundles. 

“We'll have to take things out as they come,” 
said one of the men. 

‘Yes, that’s it—as they come.” 

‘But where to put ’em?” insisted the man. 

Jim groaned. ‘I’m blessed if I know,” he said. 

“It'll rain like as not before morning,” said the 
other man. 

‘““That’s so, Bill,” said the first man. 

“It was raining buckets in London when we 
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started,” said Bill, rolling up his sleeves from huge 
hairy arms. 

“Well, then, take the whole lot into the house,” 
said Jim in despair. 

“Right, sir.” 

Bill swung himself up inside the van. “Now 
then, mate, cherry oh!’ He handed down a card- 
board box tied with string. 

“Tim’s toys—Tim’s toys!’ cried Biddy. “Let 
me—let me!” 

Soon the children were running back and forth 
with bundles and boxes. Jim carried heavier 
things. Cricket wheeled Tim in at the gate, in his 
pram, and said, ‘“‘Bless me, what a mess,’’ and stood 
watching. Out in the road a row of village chil- 
dren plastered their faces against the iron rails. 
Soon there was a great litter of things lying about 
in the yard. 

“Easy now. ‘That’s breakable.” 

“This is the case with Voltaire in it.” 

“This one has the Tang horses.” 

““Oh—oh, the mirror’s broken.” 

“The Waterford mirror.” 

“How simply awful!” 

They all stood round looking at the glass with 
the great triangular piece loose, ready to fall out of 
it. What would their mother say? 

Just then she came round the corner of the house. 

“Oh, Jim, must all those things be plunked down 
in the hall? There’s no room to move.” Her 
voice was tired and hoarse. ‘They tried to hide the 
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broken mirror. Jim and the children all stood in 
front of it; the van men hung back ashamed, but 
they couldn’t help her seeing. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Oh!” 

Her face went dead white. 

She looked from one to the other. The children 
were quite frightened by the look on her face. Jill 
threw up her arms desperately. 

“They couldn’t help it,” she cried out. “It just 
got broken inside the van. ‘They couldn’t help it.” 

Marion went up to the broken mirror and looked 
down at it. Her lips quivered. Suddenly she gave 
a short laugh. 

‘‘What bad luck,” was all she said. 

But when the van was quite empty and the van 
men were mopping their foreheads and getting 
ready to go she made them put the broken mirror 
back into the van, and Jill heard her say to Jim: 

‘They must take it away. I won’t have it here. 
We can’t afford any extra bad luck—in this house.” 

They weren’t aware of Jill, standing just outside 
of the open window, but she heard them, and at the 
sound of her mother’s voice a dreadful feeling 
seemed to boil up inside her. 

Oh—oh, what did they mean talking like that? 
She didn’t want to know. How could her mother 
feel like that about this wonderful new little house? 
She didn’t want to hear. Like a frightened colt, 
she shied away from the corner of the house and 
bolted, across the garden, down the fields, through 
the orchard, to the edge of the pond and flung her- 
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self on the stubbly grass, there beside the water that 
was full of weeds and rushes, on her face on the 
ground. 

She didn’t want to think. It frightened her to 
think her mother felt like that. She banged her 
feet up and down, hurting her toes on the hard 
ground. 

Marion and Jim didn’t see her go. They didn’t 
know she was down there, alone by the pond, under 
the brow of the hill, they were watching a car come 
into the gate, a long, low, open racing car, with two 
men in it, a fair, bare-headed man who waved to 
them and a dark man beside him. 

“Why, it’s Aunt Sally!’ cried Marion. 

“Gad—so it is!’ shouted Jim, and they two now 
ran to the door somewhat as the children had run 
to meet the van, pleased and excited. Marion was 
laughing. Her face with the dimples showing was 
an attractive, provoking face now. 

Jim shouted: “TI say, Sally old boy, I say—” 
and the man they called Sally sang back in a funny 
lisping sort of singing voice through his nose, “I 
say, you people, hello”; and then, getting out of the 
car, “I heard you'd arrived, so I just buzzed along.” 
He was slighter and lighter and younger than Jim 
and he looked at first sight quite idiotic and ex- 
tremely pleasant. He had a smooth, yellow head 
and a funny, wide face with round eyes and a snub 
nose, and his upper lip was ridiculously long and 
clean shaven. He grinned. One of his front teeth 
was broken. One wondered if he was half-witted 
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and then decided that he was not. No idiot could 
be so charmingly comic. Jim hugged him tenderly 
and Marion hung in the door smiling, her hands 
in the pockets of her apron. 

“T’m blessed if I expected to see you here,” Jim 
was saying. 

“My dear people, I live here. I’m _ huntin’ 
hounds with old Hawkins. Hasn’t the news 
spread? Ain’t I famous? Why, I’m slavin’ like a 
nigger.” His eyes rolled merrily from one to the 
other. He threw back his head and looked up in 
the air. “I say, this is a jolly house.” 

At that Marion burst out laughing. 

“Come in and see it,” she said. 

They had all forgotten the other man sitting in 
the car. Now they remembered. 

“This is Waring, Marion. Major Waring, 
Mrs. Dawnay.”’ He waved from one to the other. 
Marion nodded. 

The man Waring got out of the car. He was 
a lean, swarthy man, dark, with a long, droop- 
ing black moustache. ‘Like a pirate,’ Marion 
thought. His eyes, too, were very dark with a dark 
gleam in them, and the deep creases in his lean, 
swarthy face seemed to intensify its darkness. 
There was something about him that seemed to 
Marion to be impenetrable, there was something 
strange and strong and urgent. She felt him as he 
stood thus in the pale afternoon light, like a living 
thing of darkness; she felt an impact, a sort of dull, 
soft, tingling shock as if she had run up against 
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him. Not that he did anything or said anything. 
He merely waited with a sort of mournful, hidden 
sneer on his face and that gloomy gleam in his eyes. 

‘Do come in,” she said abruptly. 

There was nothing for them to sit on in the 
drawing-room except the window-sill. Perching 
there they lit cigarettes. Marion puffed hers 
slowly, smiling through half-closed eyes while Jim 
and Sally talked. She did not say much, neither 
did Major Waring. He sat holding one foot by 
the ankle across his knee and leaning forward, his 
dark face hanging forward. He had huge shoul- 
ders for his size and big, lean hands. His legs in 
drab riding breeches were exaggerately thin and 
showed slightly bow-legged when he walked, like a 
jockey’s legs. Marion was acutely conscious of 
him. He had a horsy, tobacco-y smell that was not 
unpleasant. She noticed that his fingers were long 
and nervous and his finger-nails well trimmed. She 
wondered about him. “He is different,’ she 
thought, “in a dreadful abysmal sort of way, as if 
he’d committed a murder or something. He has a 
horsy swagger and haunted eyes.” 

She experienced a slight difficulty in detaching 
her gaze from his hands that were near her and 
looking at Sally, who was by now standing in the 
middle of the room leaning his elbow on a packing 
case. 

“Blundle’s waitin’ for you,’ he was saying. 
“You might see what he’s got, but I wouldn’t mount 
Marion from Blundle’s if I was you.” 


) 
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“I’m not going to hunt,” said Marion. 

‘What's that? What’s that?” 

“I’m not going to hunt, Sally.” 

Sally’s jaw dropped; his mouth opened. ‘Oh, 
holy Moses, what is she sayin’, Jim dear?” he 
wailed; ‘does she know what she’s sayin’ ?” 

Marion burst out laughing. 

“She says we can’t afford it, both of us,’ 
tered Jim. 

“Oh, I say,’ murmured Sally, sympathetically 
mournful, but immediately growing cheerful again. 
“They all say that, you know—lots of ’em—but 
it don’t make any difference.” He grinned happily. 
Sally knew nothing about poverty. People he knew 
were often broke but never too poor to do what 
they wanted to do. They got into debt and then 
got out again somehow, or else stayed in. Sally 
himself sometimes helped them out without any- 
one’s knowing. He liked doing a friend a good 
turn. Suddenly he thought of something that was 
most pleasing, so pleasing that he spluttered with 
joy. 

“T tell you wot—yjust the thing. I’ve got two of 
my sister’s horses eatin’ their heads off. She’s in 
India—not huntin’ this winter. They’re mine any- 
way now. I dunno what to do with ’em. There 
you are, see? You keep ’em for me. Nice little 
animals. Perfect manners—good jumpers. Not 
up to my weight—the very thing. Jim couldn’t find 
anything better for you if he tried.” 

“But, Sally, I couldn’t do that.” 


> mut- 
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“Why not? Aren’t we friends? Ain’t we old, 
old lovin’ friends—me an’ you and Jim? Was he 
or was he not my C.O. in the lovely war? Did he 
or did he not take me through hell under his wing? 
Ain’t that somethin’ ?” 

“Dear Sally—but I don’t want to hunt.” 

“Don’t want to? Oh, God Almighty—then 
what are you doin’ in this country?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Jim was annoyed. He got up from the window 
seat and gave himself a fling. 

“You’re right, Sally my boy. She’s got to hunt 
and she’s going to hunt.” 

Marion was about to say “I won't,” but she 
didn’t. The man Waring sitting beside her 
stopped her. She didn’t want to seem to be 
squabbling with him there, watching and listening. 
He had said nothing, all this time. 

‘The van men are ready to go, sir,” said Perkins 
from the door. 

“Half a jiffy,” said Jim. “Wait here—I’ll just 
settle with those chaps,” but they all followed him. 

It was growing dark. ‘The stable yard was swim- 
ming in blue light, and the litter of things on the 
ground showed faintly; dim shapes of things with 
no sense to them, like wreckage. 

Under the glass roof of the stable between the 
double row of boxes it was almost dark, it was like 
a subterranean place. A single lighted lantern 
hung on a nail. One of the van man was cranking 
up his engine, the other was lighting his lamps. 
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Marion stood under the glass roof with Major 
Waring beside her. She didn’t look at him. She 
felt him there like a dark pulse throbbing; almost 
she could hear the whirring throb that was in him, 
not like a physical thing, not that, something else. 
She imagined him a being with a charged current 
whirring and strumming inside him, but he stood 
very still, so still that when he spoke she was 
startled. ; 

“You will hunt, I hope.”” He had a surprisingly 
pleasant voice, surprisingly gentle. 

“Oh no, I don’t think so. It was true what 
I said—we are not well off. And I don’t care 
for it.” 

“‘None of us are well off,’ he answered. ‘At 
least not many—there’s our friend, of course.” 

“Oh yes, Sally—he’s all right.” 

“Certainly, he’s all right. He’s one of the lucky 
ones.” Marion turned her head at the new sound 
in his voice. She could scarcely see his face. 

‘‘And aren’t you?” she asked, scarcely knowing 
what she said. 

His eyes seemed to search hers in the thick half 
dark. ‘They levelled at her a daring direct gaze 
that made her flush, but in her annoyance she was 
conscious that they were bitter and unhappy eyes; 
not good certainly, nor kind, but appealing in their 
desperate unpleasantness. 

Suddenly she turned away without waiting for 
him to answer her question. 

‘Well, I must be off,” she heard Sally saying to 
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Jim. She went hurriedly to Sally and took his arm, 
urging him away from the two other men back to- 
ward the car that stood before the front door. She 
stood by the bonnet while he lighted up. 

“T hate it here, Sally,’ she breathed. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t, you know.” 

“But I do.” 

“Well, you won’t after a bit, only you mustn’t 
be silly.” 

She shook her head smiling. 

They had met in all sorts of places, these two; in 
night clubs and casinos, on yachts in the Mediter- 
ranean, in Paris, at Deauville, at Monte Carlo; 
Sally was always turning up. He rolled across con- 
tinents from one amusement to another. It was all 
so easy for him with his millions. Now here he 
was hunting hounds. Marion was glad to find him 
here. He was a link, a gay, familiar tune. His 
nasal, sing-song, nonsensical voice exorcised her 
sense of isolation. ‘The English Channel wasn’t so 
wide after all. There were trains going out of the 
middle of England every hour, and there were 
amusing people everywhere scudding across the face 
of the earth, making nothing of distance, turning 
up in the most unexpected places. ‘The village of 
Woodthorpe only seemed a hole in the ground. It 
was as good a jumping-off place as any other. She 
and Jim could drive out of the gate at any moment 
now, if they liked, in Sally’s nickel-plated Rolls. 
It would take them anywhere, wherever they 
wanted to go. 
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She blinked into the blinding light of the motor 
lamps. 

“I’m glad you’re here, Sally, though it’s funny to 
think of you as joint master of a pack of hounds.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? But Hawkins was hard up, you 
see.” 

mleseen:, 

‘And he’s awfully decent tome, you know. He’s 
going to let me be field master one day a week.” 

‘That’s nice of him.” 

“Mona persuaded him—she pretty well runs 
things, you know, in this part of the world.” 

‘“Does'tshe?”’ 

‘She was asking about you and Jim the other 
day.” 

‘Was she?” 

‘““Yes—she’s rather taken with Jim.” 

“And the other people—what are they like ?” 

“Oh, the very best. You'll like them.” 

Will Ie” 

“Yes—and they'll love you.” 

“Will they? Not the women.” 

‘“Oh—the women, they’ll come round.” 

They both laughed. 

Jim and the man Waring were coming toward 
them through the darkness. 

“Who is that man Waring?” asked Marion. 

“Jonah Waring, a great friend o’ mine. He’s 
called Jonah ’cause he’s so unlucky—anything he 
touches goes wrong, you know.” Sally grinned 
cheerfully. ‘““Marriage—money—racing—every- 
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thing! Lives alone in a cottage in my village. 
Awful good chap really.” 

“So I was right about him,” thought Marion, 
standing in the lighted doorway watching the car 
go out of the gate. 

When Jill came back to the house up the hill and 
across the fields, the racing car had gone. She 
didn’t know it had been there at the front door al- 
most all the time she had been lying in the grass, 
but she found her mother gaily unpacking boxes 
with Jim in the hall. 

“Good gracious, Jill, where have you been? 
You're all over twigs and your face is scratched and 
blotchy.” 

“T’ve been down to the pond.” 

“Well, run along to Cricket and get brushed. 
It’s nearly time for supper.” 

“But, Mummy: ce 

“Yes?” Marion was unwrapping one of the 
lovely Tang horses. She was looking with delight 
at the gallant, mettlesome steed, thousands and 
thousands of years old, at the arched neck, the 
lifted hoof, a miracle in ancient plaster. 

“Mummy, has the mirror gone?” 

“What mirror?’ Marion stroked the Tang 
horse with her strong, delicate fingers. 

“The broken mirror.” 

“Oh yes—I’d forgotten. I suppose so.” 

Poor Jill! How could she be expected to under- 
stand? Grown people were extraordinary. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE story about “Black Jean and the Grey 
Monk” had begun as two stories and had 
gradually been made into one by the 
children. Black Jean came from Scotland. When 
Jill and Babs were taken away to Scotland by 
their Scotch grandfather and grandmother, they 
found her waiting for them under the hill in a sort 
of cave above the Loch. That was where she 
lived, Elspeth had said. They were only five and 
six years old then, and they had cried when they 
went away and had begged their mother not to let 
them go, but she had only hugged them in her arms, 
and said: ‘You must—you must. They’ve a 
right to you. I can’t say no,” and they had under- 
stood then that she was afraid of the two old people 
just as they were. Even Cricket had been silent in 
the presence of their grandparents. They had had 
to leave her behind too. It was Elspeth who 
looked after them in Scotland. They had never 
liked her, not from the very beginning. She would 
not let them talk about their mother. They could 
tell by the way she pulled down the large corners 
of her big hard mouth whenever they mentioned 
their mother that she hated her. So how could they 


like Elspeth? Besides she was always reading aw- 
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ful parts of the Bible to them. Every night she 
read them a whole chapter out of the Bible, usually 
from the Old Testament. She liked all the bloody 
dreadful parts about the wrath of Jehovah being 
kindled, and Sodom and Gomorrah being destroyed, 
and Elisha making the bears eat up the children. 
She would sit by the lamp in the big bare room 
with her spectacles on her nose and read in a loud 
voice, rolling out the words, while they shivered 
in their cold beds and the wind came howling over 
the moors. It was quite awful. They had the 
most dreadful dreams afterwards, almost every 
night, and they couldn’t crawl into each other’s beds 
for comfort because Elspeth slept in the next room 
with the door open and heard the slightest sound. 
The worst of it was that the Bible stories had a 
fascination. They couldn’t not listen, and the words 
would ring and ring in their heads. 

. There was, for instance, the story of the woman 
taken in adultery and stoned. It made them feel 
sick and hot all over. They wondered about that 
awful sin, adultery. It must be something quite 
dreadful. There was a picture of her among 
Elspeth’s Bible pictures, naked, cowering like a dog, 
on all fours, with a crowd round her throwing 
stones. 

But even more frightening than all the sin and 
vengeance in the Bible were the stories about Black 
Jean, the witch who had grass and leaves growing 
out of the top of her head and who roamed about 
the world looking for wicked children to turn them 
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into toads and vermin. She was enormous, as tall 
as a tree and with long, gnarled fingers and toes like 
the roots of a tree, and her skin was black as a 
negro’s. She was terribly strong—she could pull 
up great bushes with her hands and send enormous 
rocks rolling down the hill-side and could stampede 
a whole herd of cattle by just waving her great 
arms. 

Babs and Jill had known, of course, that she 
wasn’t real, at least at the beginning, but after a 
time they weren’t so sure, and sometimes in the 
evening, if they were out in the wind with the sky 
red in the west and with night coming swiftly up 
over the hills, they would think they saw her, strid- 
ing by afar off along the edge of the woods, or 
imagine she was crouching in the heather just over 
the rim of the hill, waiting to pounce on them, but 
they only told Elspeth this once, for what she said 
made their hearts suddenly go cold as ice. 

“It’s yer ain evil thoughts and bad conscience 
brought her after ye, and ye may be sure if ye 
see her it’s because 0’ some wicked thing ye’ve 
done.” 

After that they hated Elspeth and fled from her, 
but there had been no one to turn to, for their grand- 
parents were not much better than Elspeth. 

They had become really naughty then. They 
would disappear for the whole day with bread and 
cheese stolen from the pantry in their pockets and 
come in dogged and sullen, indifferent to Elspeth’s 
scolding, and cover their heads with the blankets 
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when she read to them about the fires of Hell or 
the Reign of the Beast; and finally, one awful night, 
Jill had bounded out of bed, shouting: “It’s not 
true, it’s not true. God loves us. Mummy says 
so—” and had grabbed the Bible out of Elspeth’s 
hands and flung it on the floor. 

Babs, watching horror-struck from her bed, ex- 
pected to see Elspeth go for Jill with the poker, but 
she didn’t. For a moment she did not move, just 
stared, while her big, square face got dark and ter- 
rible, then she rose to her feet, she was a large, 
scrawny woman with red hair, and raised her arm, 
pointing a hideous finger at Jill, and said in an 
awed, hissing whisper: 

‘“Blasphemous Cheild—get down on yerr knees, 
lest the lightning strike ye. Yerr mother is a 
wicked, ungodly woman who has married into 
Popery and idolatry, and the sins o’ the faithers 
shall be visited upon the children; and she took 
one step and brought her hand down hard on Jill’s 
shoulder, bearing down on it with all her weight. 

It was quite, quite awful. Jill’s knees gave way 
under her, she went down in a heap, but not pray- 
ing, only sobbing and saying: ‘“She’s not, she’s 
not! How dare you say it? Oh, Mummy, 
Mummy!’ And then Babs had her turn. She 
went for Elspeth with her fists, grinding her teeth; 
at last she bit her in the arm. After that they 
were locked up on bread and water, each in a 
separate room, for two days. And a week later 
they were sent back to Paris. 
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They managed to forget Elspeth, almost entirely, 
in a year or two, by simply refusing to think of her, 
but Black Jean remained, and when the Grey Monk 
came into being in the long, still, white house near 
Versailles there seemed to be a connexion between 
the two. It was Biddy’s French nursemaid who in- 
vented the Grey Monk. She was Bretonne and ter- 
ribly superstitious. Her father and her brothers 
had been drowned at sea, and she would tell the 
children of the great tempests in her country and 
of the processions to the shrines of the saints, and 
describe the priest standing on the cliff bareheaded, 
the crucifix lifted, calling upon Saint Nazarius to 
protect the fishermen in danger. 

She said she had first seen the Grey Monk when 
she was a girl, the night before her father was 
washed ashore. He had no face and moved through 
the air without touching the ground. She had seen 
him coming like a grey cloud, like a pillar of cloud 
along the sand dunes, and he had risen right up 
over the roofs of the village houses and disappeared. 
She always saw him after that whenever the Good 
God was sending calamity upon them, and she al- 
ways knew then that something terrible was going 
to happen. 

Biddy was only a baby at this time, but later 
she became afraid of the Grey Monk. Jill and 
Babs told her about him and said he wasn’t half 
as bad as Black Jean, who had grass and leaves 
growing out of her head, and they told Biddy many 
things about Black Jean, that they invented as they 
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went along, but Biddy wouldn’t believe in her, and 
so they refused to pretend to believe in the Grey 
Monk whom Biddy believed in. All that long 
last summer in Versailles, when they were alone with 
Cricket and their governess and the servants, they 
kept it up. If they were angry with Biddy about 
something and wanted to tease her, they would say 
suddenly: ‘Oh, oh, there he is, the Grey Monk! 
Something awful is going to happen to you, Biddy,” 
and eventually Biddy caught on. She discovered 
that there was a certain advantage on her side in 
pretending that she had seen him. If she felt neg- 
lected and the two older ones wouldn’t play with her, 
she would wander off into the garden alone and 
then come running back, her eyes wide with fright, 
and cry: ‘“The Grey Monk—the Grey Monk! I 
saw him rising up over the roof, right over the 
chimneys.” Biddy was an actress. She could al- 
ways make them think she was really frightened, 
and gradually she found she could frighten them, 
and finally she even found out that she could frighten 
herself. It is easy to slip from pretending into be- 
lieving, and once this sort of thing has been started 
it has a strange fascination. So it was that the 
story or the game of Black Jean and the Grey 
Monk came to play a part in their lives. For long 
months the children would forget them; when they 
were with their mother and the house was full of 
music and nice, good-natured people and there were 
ices and sweets to be nibbled in the pantry every 
day, then they had no time to bother about their 
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make-believe people. It was when things went 
wrong and they were, as Jill put it, “stranded” that 
the strange creatures came back. 

One day, when the house at Woodthorpe was 
nearly settled and all the furniture in place, Jill 
explained this to Jim, and Jim seemed to under- 
stand. 

“Of course we don’t really believe in ghosts and 
supernatural beings and witches, at least Babs and 
I don’t, but we’ve talked so much about Black Jean 
and the Grey Monk that they are almost real, and 
we sort of feel them there, beyond the edge of 
our lives, watching us. When we’re happy they 
stay out of sight, but when things happen—when 
we’re left behind somewhere, alone—there they are, 
big as life!’ It’s rather’ queer!” Tts ase wees 
started a dreadful kind of game we couldn’t stop. 
As for Biddy, she really does believe in the Grey 
Monk. Sometimes when she’s saying her prayers 
she says: “Dear Blessed Virgin, keep me from 
seeing the Grey Monk without a face. It’s his not 
having a face that is so horribly fascinating.” 

Jim didn’t laugh; he seemed, on the contrary, 
to be worried by what Jill said. They were 
all down in the paddock, and he stopped still and 
faced the three children, looking down at them 
gravely. 

“Oh, I say, you know,”’ he remonstrated. “They 
don’t sound exactly jolly, those two—Black Jean 
and the Grey Monk without a face. Couldn’t we 
have some jollier sort of ghosts than those? It 
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strikes me as a dismal sort of game, you know, all 
that.” 

“Oh, but we’ve lots of other pretendings,’ 
Biddy. 

“We pretend all over the place,” said Babs. 

‘““We’ve named everything,” said Jill, waving an 
arm. ‘This isn’t just an ordinary field, you know.” 

“Isn't it? No, I suppose not,” said Jim. 

“It’s the veldt,”’ said Babs. 

“And the croquet lawn is called ‘the Frontis- 
piece,’ ”’ said Jill, ‘‘and the toolhouse is the Varlet’s 
Pantry.” 

“This big tree,” piped Biddy, “‘is the Chestnut 
Dragon.” 

‘The pond is Silver Water and the boat is named 
‘Black-eyed Susan.’ ”’ 

“Then there’s Paradise Alley and Calico Walk 
and the Three-Tree Kopje and the Back o’ Beyond. 
That’s the Back o’ Beyond over there on the other 
side of Silver Water.” 

Jim seemed to understand. They took him down 
to Silver Water and pointed out the Island of 
Avilion and ‘‘Black-eyed Susan” with a leak in her 
flat bottom. He took it all for granted. Some 
grown-up people when they were told the boat was 
called ‘‘Black-eyed Susan” asked ‘‘Why?” which was 
perfectly hopeless. Jim didn’t. He seemed to 
grasp the geography of the place without any dif- 
ficulty and suggested that as everything else had a 
name they’d better christen the pigs. There were 
now four young black pigs in the piggery that was 


” said 
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at the other end of the ‘‘Divide” behind the stables. 
After some discussion it was decided to name them 
Adolphus, Edward, Sam and Evangeline, and Jim 
christened them solemnly, leaning over the wall of 
the pig stye with a yellow bowl of water in his hands. 
Afterwards he made the children promise not to 
give him away, and the children nodded wisely, 
knowing that Jim was like that—awfully shy and 
anxious for no one to know about their private do- 
ings. No one, not even Marion knew, for instance, 
that he was Lord High Patron of the Order of the 
Pilgrims. 

Jill had invented the Order three years before. 
She had drawn up a Constitution and written down 
the sacred precepts in a note-book. Then they had 
all three taken the oath. 

One morning in October she summoned a meet- 
ing of the Pilgrims, in the Witches’ Cave on the 
Island of Avilion. The summonses were in the 
form of three-cornered notes tucked into tea-cups 
on the breakfast table, each sealed with red sealing- 
wax from Jim’s desk and labelled ‘Secret. To be 
read in private’; and inside was a foot-note: 
“Bring Provisions.” That was all very well. The 
Island of Avilion was known to them all, but the 
Witches’ Cave was another matter. Babs was in- 
clined to start an argument at once about the ex- 
istence of such a place, but she refrained. Jill 
would only say, if she, Babs, were correct in her 
surmise: ‘You silly, what difference does it make 
whether it’s real or only imaginary?” And if, on 
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the other hand, there was a cave, her scorn would be 
withering. 

It was an understood thing on these occasions 
that the various members of the band were to pro- 
ceed to the rendezvous separately and by devious 
routes, and there, Babs felt, lay the real difficulty. 
There was only one boat and Biddy couldn’t manage 
it, and if she, Babs, went first Biddy would be left 
on the shore with no boat to bring her across and 
would stand there wailing and spoiling everything. 
In any case, whoever went over to the Island first 
would have to come back with the boat to fetch the 
others. Jill might have thought of that. Babs 
confided these problems to Biddy, but Biddy didn’t 
seem to care, her mind was occupied exclusively 
with the last part of the summons, which commanded 
her to “bring provisions.” That was enough 
for her. 

The kitchen in the new house seemed to Biddy 
a delightful place. It was easily accessible from 
the garden. One could run in and out a dozen 
times a day without being detected. When you 
entered, a warm, luscious smell seemed to rise all 
round you like a vapour to tickle your nose and 
make your mouth water. The sun shone on copper 
pots and pans and yellow bowls of batter for cakes. 
The fire glowed red in the stove, and Mrs. Jones, 
her face like a lobster, almost never refused a polite 
request. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Jones.’ Biddy held her 
head a little to one side and clasped her hands be- 
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fore her and sniffed. Spice cake, that was it, no 
mistaking. 

“Morning, Miss Biddy.” 

“Did you sleep well, Mrs. Jones?” 

“That I did not, miss—such a creaking and a 
swaying as that bed kep’ up. It was something 
awful.” 

Biddy’s face grew sympathetically mournful. “TI 
didn’t sleep much either,” she concurred dolefully. 
“T tossed and tossed, and I heard the clock strike 
ever so many times. Do you know, I think I must 
have been hungry.” 

“Come now, Miss Biddy, what’ll you be wantin’? 
Out with it.’’ Cook stood enormous, her hands 
on her hips, her immense bosom bursting her calico 
gown. 

“Just a few provisions, please.” A puppy on 
its hind legs could not have been more pathetically 
concentrated in its supplication. Mrs. Jones was a 
weak-minded woman. She didn’t approve of the 
way those children were allowed to run wild, but 
she held a generous view as to the capacity of their 
insides. ‘Three slices of spice cake fresh from the 
oven and a banana each; Biddy escaped triumphant 
into the golden autumn morning. 

Having divided the provisions and stowed them 
into pockets outside the kitchen door, Babs and 
Biddy separated according to the law of the Pil- 
grims and proceeded on their separate ways to the 
pond at the bottom of the field, Babs bearing to the 
right past the stable yard and the piggery that was 
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hidden behind the box hedges and so on down 
through the orchard, where apples hung heavy on 
low, entwining branches, Biddy bearing to the left 
along the brick walk to the rose garden, through the 
green door in the garden wall and out again into the 
paddock, where the ponies scampered and the cows 
eyed her under lowered horns. 

It was a long way down to the pond. Biddy 
wasn’t quite sure that she liked going all that way 
alone. Babs had disappeared: Jill was nowhere 
to be seen. ‘The fields seemed very big, they rolled 
on and on, and the sky was terribly far away, and 
the great chestnut trees were like huge giants. In 
the walled garden it was warm and drowsy. ‘There 
seemed to be a humming in the air, and under the 
leaves of the cabbages were deep little shadows 
where fairies could hide and peep out at one. 
Biddy ducked down and looked under one. What 
was that skipping under the leaves out of sight? 
Listen—a tiny sound of scampering, only a toad, 
perhaps, or a beetle. She kept very, very still. 
Dozens and dozens of little invisible beings seemed 
to be stirring around her. Oh, oh—if she could 
only really see one—there—quick! She pounced. 
“T’ve got you,” she cried aloud. Her hand closed 
on dry little twigs, nothing more. Well—next 
time. Babs must have got to Silver Water by now. 
She must hurry or she would be left. The lower 
fields were quite empty, shreds of white mist drifted 
across them. She didn’t feel so awfully happy. 
Black Jean was a dreadful witch, enormous, with 
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great knotted arms, rough like bark, and hands end- 
ing in claws. ‘There was real grass growing out of 
the top of her head. She, Biddy, had seen it quite 
plainly, that very night in her dreams. Now, in the 
clear sunlight, she remembered. What if Black 
Jean had walked straight out of her dream through 
the window and into the garden? What if she 
were hiding now behind the Chestnut Dragon, peer- 
ing round, waiting to pounce? Biddy ran faster, 
making a wide détour of the awful tree, breathless, 
red in the face, staggering on her short legs. Sud- 
denly stumbling, she fell flat on her face. Really 
she wanted to cry. Sitting up, she wondered 
whether she would or not. She was facing back 
up the hill now and could see the house. Look! 
What was that rising up behind the chimneys? The 
Grey Monk—the Grey Monk—oh—oh! She 
shrieked and ran down to the pond. “Babs,” she 
called, ‘‘Babs!’’ But there was no answer, no sound 
at all, save her own feet thudding on the ground. 

She had told Mrs. Jones a lie and she had stolen 
three lumps of sugar from the pantry, and she 
was very much afraid the Grey Monk knew. 

Babs got to the pond first, of course. Jill was 
nowhere to be seen. The Island, mute and mys- 
terious, showed its tangled thicket and clump of 
birch trees across the water, but the boat was there 
against the bank, and in the boat a red-headed boy 
who touched his hat. 

‘““Row you across, miss?” 

Babs was astonished, then conscious of a re- 
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luctant admiration: Jill did find a way of doing 
things. Who the boy was she had no idea, but she 
wasn't going to ask him. 

“Right,” she said gravely. ‘Take me over.” 

He wasn’t a very big boy; his face was a mass 
of freckles and his clothes were shabby, and he 
grinned, showing bad teeth. There were no oars, 
but he pushed the boat out from the bank with a 
pole and standing up with his back to her propelled 
it in the same way, for the pond wasn’t very deep. 
Neither spoke during the voyage, that lasted at least 
three minutes. Arrived at the island Babs scram- 
bled out. ‘“There’s one more passenger to come.” 
She hesitated. ‘‘She’s rather small, you know, and 
may not understand. You'd better say I told you.” 

“All right, miss. I guess that’s her now.” 

Yes, Biddy was on the opposite bank, staring 
across at them. She looked quite frightened. 
Even at this distance you could see her face pucker. 
“Oh, Babs,” she wailed, “you might have waited for 
me. I’ve had the most awful time.” 

Babs was a little worried. Biddy was, after all, 
quite littlk—suppose she fell in? 

“T’m coming—I’m coming,” called back the 
strange boy, and pushed off. 

“He’s all right, Biddy. He’s all right,” called 
Babs. 

Biddy was reassured by the sight of the red- 
headed boy. She had none of Babs’ scruples about 
asking questions. 

“But who are you?” she piped. 
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“Bert Standish, my name is, miss. My father, 
he’s been taken on as stud groom at your place.” 
Biddy eyed him doubtfully as he came alongside 
with the clumsy boat. She was rather a coward. 

“T don’t know as I’ll come,” she said. 

“Why, it’s all right. Look-ee ’ere. It’s only 
two foot deep and if you fell in what’s the harm 
done, unless you stuck head first in the mud at the 
bottom? I could wade across easy as not with you 
on my back if need be.’’ He stood in the boat 
waiting. ‘To Biddy he seemed quite a big boy. 
She eyed him curiously. Then she remembered. 

“You made faces through the fence,’ she an- 
nounced sternly, drawing herself up and pointing 
a finger at him. 

He ducked his head and could not meet her eyes. 

“You did—I saw you—with all those other rude 
boys.” She stamped her foot. “I won’t let you 
take me across unless you ’pologize humbly.” 

“I’m sorry—I am that,” the boy muttered. He 
was very red in the face. 

“Biddy, for goodness’ sake come on—you’re 
spoiling everything.” It was Jill rising up suddenly 
out of the thicket on the Island and shouting, un- 
able to stand it any longer. “I’ve been waiting, 
simply ages. You are a silly.” 

Jill was apt to be impatient. Now with Biddy 
at last landed on the Island and Bert Standish ad- 
monished to come back for them at twelve o'clock, 
she led the way through the bushes. Well, it really 
was almost a cave, a cave in the thicket. From 
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the bank, that is the bank they had just left, it was 
quite invisible and it was almost completely roofed 
over with vines and trailing branches. The open- 
ing looked out across the lake to an unexplored 
country. There was no sign of human habitation 
anywhere. The village on the hill behind them 
might have vanished into nothingness, so far away 
and unreal did it seem, and in front of them, across 
the water, great, silent, park-like meadows sloped 
up to a dense, impenetrable wood. There was no 
sound to be heard save an occasional splash and 
flutter of a water-hen and the murmur of the trees. 
The Pilgrims, cross-legged in the thicket cave, were 
cut off from the world. 

And were they not really lost to it? Who knew 
of their whereabouts except Bert Standish, whom 
Jill had sworn to secrecy and bribed with an old 
shaving strop? Marion and Jim had gone off for 
the week-end with Lord Craddock, waving good-bye 
gaily from the car that was like a long silver beetle. 
Cricket was out with the Tinker far off down the 
unreal village street posting letters at the post office. 
Jessie was sweeping and dusting. No one knew, 
no one cared where they were. 

The provisions were piled on the ground in the 
centre of the cave. Jill had contributed but poorly. 
Three bars of hard and mouldy chocolate, that was 
all. Jill wasn’t practical. She wouldn’t let Biddy 
touch them. 

“This is a solemn and important meeting,” she 
said, unrolling a great piece of paper. 
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Barbara frowned, her elbows on her knees, her 
chin in her hands. -She knew something of what 
was in Jill’s mind and she was worried. She 
wasn’t quite sure, now that they were there, that 
they ought to or could discuss it. 

“T have drawn up a new constitution,” Jill began 
to read. ‘‘This document is to proclaim that the 
Sacred Fraternity of the Pilgrims exists no longer.” 

“What?” said Biddy vaguely, not taking her eyes 
from the provisions. 

“But is merged into a new and even more solemn 
Society—the Society of Peaceful and Permanent 
Cave Dwellers.” 

“But we've always been Pilgrims,” said Biddy, 
bewildered. 

“That’s just it and now we've stopped.” 

“Stopped where ?”’ 

teres 

“Oh,” said Biddy. 

“Tt means that we’ve come to our journey’s end,” 
put in Babs. 

‘“‘And are never, never going to take the road 
again.” 

“Why not?’ asked Biddy. 

‘Because this is the end and Mummy said so,” 
reiterated Jill, for Biddy seemed more dense than 
usual. 

“Oh, well—if Mummy said so 

“That’s just it,” said Babs, drawing down her 
eyebrows. ‘‘We’re not sure—so we oughtn’t.” 

‘Not sure of what?” asked Biddy. 


” 
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“That it will be truly for always.” 

“So I don’t see—” said Babs. 

“Well, you ought to see,” said Jill. ‘It’s as plain 
as can be. We must make sure.” 

“How?” 

“By making them want to stay.” 

“But how?” 

“That’s what the constitution is about.” 

But here Biddy interrupted. ‘Oh, dear, when 
can we eat the provisions ?”’ 

“Oh, now, now, Biddy, if you’re such a little pig. 
Only listen. We bind ourselves solemnly to be 
good, not to bother anybody, not to get into scrapes, 
not to torment the new governess when she comes, 
however awful she may be.” 

“Whew!” said Babs. 

“Well, we must, or she won’t stay, and Mummy 
will be distracted. Cricket says so—and we know 
it’s true.” 

“Well, she won’t stay anyway,” said Biddy, her 
mouth full of banana. ‘They never do.” 

“This one must.” 

“We'll make her.” 

There was a silence. Biddy ate contentedly. 
Jill and Babs were troubled. Now that they had 
opened up the subject that had been haunting them, 
they felt guilty. Never, never, never could they 
admit to each other a doubt of their mother’s wis- 
dom. Yet here they were setting themselves as it 
were against her; for if she weren’t happy in this 
place, how could they keep her, how could they 
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want to keep her? And yet, somehow, vaguely and 
persistently they had a feeling, a sort of feeling 
as if in this matter they knew best, and perhaps, if 
one had been able to look through their candid eyes 
at the clear picture of her that they held, one would 
have seen that she looked a child to these her 
children. 

But, of course, besides this there was a fiercer, 
selfish feeling. Oh, they didn’t want to be pil- 
grims any more. They didn’t want to, they couldn’t 
bear to, and when, lately, they had seen their 
mother’s face grow dark and brooding as she read 
her letters in the morning, there was a quaking in 
the pit of their stomachs, and when she said to 
them one day suddenly, as if to herself: “I don’t 
know how long Jim will stand it here with no ex- 
citement,”’ they knew dreadfully what she meant. 

Oh, there had been lots and lots of things to 
show how she and Jim were feeling. Biddy hadn’t 
noticed, because she didn’t care. She was too little 
to know how important it all was, and she, being 
half French, was in herself a complication, but they 
felt they could deal with her. Biddy didn’t quite 
fit in, but she could be made to, and she would be 
made to. ‘They weren’t afraid of Biddy. Already 
she was getting out of the habit of mixing French 
into English. Actually Mummy had said it was 
much easier to make Biddy look right in an English 
village than to make the Paris furniture look right 
in the drawing-room. Even with the plum-coloured 
curtains and the old dark pictures on the Chinese 
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apricot walls, the drawing-room, Mummy said, 
was all wrong. She wouldn’t go into it except at 
night when the lamplight was dim and the fire 
glowed. She said the lovely blue chairs and the 
Louis Quinze desk made her ache, they looked so 
unhappy. As for Voltaire and the Tang horses, 
they sat on shelves in the hall and cried out against 
their fate. ‘That is, Voltaire sneered, Mummy said. 
If he weren’t such a confirmed cynic he’d throw 
himself down and commit suicide. God give us a 
sense of humour. It was that sort of thing that 
frightened the children, and they could see that it 
worried Jim too. Jim would take them off to his 
den and sit in the half-dark telling stories about 
Ireland and the fairies there; Jim told wonderful 
stories, but it gave you the creeps sometimes when 
he talked of Cathleen ni Hoolihan and the Land 
of Heart’s Desire and Jan of the Red Hair who 
went overseas to seek his fortune. You could hear, 
in Jim’s voice, something calling, calling—almost 
you could feel him straining. The village and the 
little house weren’t for Jim the Land of Heart’s 
Desire, this they knew. 

But what could they do about it? Weren’t they 
after all perfectly helpless? What was the use of 
Jill’s constitution and all their resolutions about 
being good? Would their being good keep their 
mother from being bored? ‘They knew it wouldn't. 
And so they sat cross-legged and stared at the slimy, 
weedy water. Then suddenly Biddy broke into 
their meditations. 
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“Look!” she whispered. ‘‘Who’s that?” 

“Where ?” 

“Over there—on the other side. Oh—oh! It’s 
the Grey Monk again!” 

“Nonsense, Biddy.” 

“It is, it is, and he’s real—he’s real!’’ Her face 
was twisting. 

They looked. An enormously tall, grey figure 
was standing by the water’s edge staring across at 
them. 

“Hush, Biddy. It’s an old man. I can see his 
face,” whispered Jill. 

The three huddled together in their shelter. 
Even Jill and Babs were a little frightened. The 
old man was terribly queer. He was enormously 
tall but very thin, and he stooped forward, leaning 
on a cane, his head thrust out, and he stared and 
stared. 

How had he got there? Where had he come . 
from? If it hadn’t been broad daylight with the 
sun pouring down one might have believed he had 
suddenly swooped down out of the sky. He had 
a long, beak-like, frightening face like a bird of 
prey. 

They couldn’t bear his staring, so they began to 
creep out of the cave. They would slink round 
through the bushes and call for Bert Standish and 
the boat. But suddenly the old man raised his stick 
and waved it at them and called out in a cracked, 
croaking voice: 
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“Hi, there, hi! Who are you, and where are 
you off to?” 

They stood rooted, dumb. He seemed at that 
to get more and more angry, he waved his arms 
and brandished his stick, and they could hear him 
muttering unintelligible words. 

It was Biddy who stepped forward. 

“Please, sir,” she said across the water, “‘we’re 
the Pilgrims.” 

“What's that you say?” 

“I say,” shrilled Biddy, ‘‘we’re the Three Pil- 
grims, and we’re on an adventure.” 

The old man seemed quite taken aback. He be- 
gan wagging his head in the most peculiar way 
and went on muttering to himself. Suddenly he 
called out again: 

“And who gave you leave to go on that island, 
I'd like to know.” 

It was Babs’ turn. 

“Why, it’s our island,’ said Babs the arguer. 
“It’s the Island of Avilion.” 

The old man banged his cane on the ground. 

“Your island—your island, you say?” 

“Well, isn’t it?” said Babs. “If it isn’t, why 
was there a boat?” 

That seemed to stump him for a moment. He 
leaned again on his stick and stared from under his 
battered hat. For such a great, gawky scarecrow 
he had a very high manner. Jill began to feel the 
injustice of this. She tossed her head. ‘Come 
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on,’ she said, and walked calmly along the front 
of the thicket. 

“Stop, I tell ye, stop!” 

They stopped, they didn’t know why. 

“What d’ye call it, eh? What did ye call the 
island?” 1 

“The Island of Avilion,” said Biddy calmly, and 
she pointed a finger over his shoulder. ‘And that’s 
Sherwood Forest, where Robin Hood and his Merry 
Men wage war against Prince John.” 

“Sherwood Forest, rubbish! Sherwood Forest’s 
in Nottinghamshire,” growled the old man. 

They didn’t know what to say to this. None 
of them felt the least like explaining to the old 
man that it was easy to pretend about such things. 

So it was he who spoke next. 

‘And where are you off to?” 

““Home,”’ said Jill. 

‘And where’s home?” 

“Up on the hill—by the church.” 

‘Oh, it is, is it?’ 

Less! usardu) ill taie. 

“Your mother live there?” 

Yes! 

“And your father?” 

Yes! 

‘Your own father?” said the dreadful old man. 

‘““Yes—he is—he’s Jim, and he’s the Tinker’s 
own father and ours too.” 

Jill was nearly in tears. Somehow she felt she 
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couldn’t get away from the old man, though she 
knew he couldn’t reach her with his stick. 

Biddy wasn’t in tears, she was enjoying herself. 
Biddy always liked to talk to strangers, she wasn’t 
that kind of a coward. Biddy had ‘“‘aplomb.”’ 

“We've had several fathers,” she said, “but Jim’s 
the nicest.”’ 

“God bless me!’ That must have been what 
he said, though they couldn’t quite hear. 

‘And now,”’ said Babs, ‘‘may we go home?” 

“Go home? Who’s stopping you?” 

And with that he turned his back on them and 
slowly, leaning on his stick, carefully moving it with 
each step ahead of him, he walked away across the 
field, up toward the wood. ‘They watched his long, 
grey figure move away and disappear. 

And on the way home they decided not to say 
a word about all this to anyone, for fear they would 
be forbidden to go exploring any more. 


CHAPTER VII 


66 LUNDLE’S” was the social centre of 
Broadshire. Everyone who mattered, 
all the smart people who had money to 

spend and who spent it on horses, forgathered there, 

under the long, neat roofs of his stables that were 

a model of equine comfort, or in his fields and 

paddocks, where a trained troup of rough-riders, 

mounted on an ever-changing series of animals, 
quietly and with perfect English decorum carried on 

a seemingly continuous circus performance. 

Matthew Blundle was a king among _horse- 
dealers. His reputation was established far beyond 
the boundaries of Broadshire. Half the peers of 

England called him Mat and spoke to him lovingly 

over the long-distance telephone, being almost all 

of them chronically in debt to him and knowing him 
to be a very good sort who never worried about his 
money. All of hunting Ireland and England knew 

Blundle. He bought in Ireland and sold in Eng- 

land. From Kildare, Meath and Kilkenny Counties 

he drew his supplies of lovely horseflesh, bred on 
the soft, green, springy turf of Ireland, and from 
the Cottesmore, the Bicester, the Warwickshire, the 

Pytchley they came, the hunting folk of England, in 

their strong, swift, purring motors, to look, to covet 

and to buy. 
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And Blundle, bluff, curt, hearty, hail-fellow-well- 


met, open as a book, frankly indifferent to money, 
all unaware, apparently, of the value of his stud, 
made them pay through the nose; and honourably, 
sportingly, playing the game according to the un- 
written code, did them down. A very clever man 
was Matthew Blundle. He knew his world. He 
knew these people, the fine flower and top crust and 
cream of England. He knew them because in all 
important respects they were exactly like himself. 

And they recognised this. You had only to see 
them standing with him in his paddock, leaning on 
their shooting sticks, digging their chins into their 
collars and their hands into their pockets, while 
they solemnly, absorbedly, as if attending a relig- 
ious rite, watched one horse after another canter 
round the field and leap over a little fence, to know 
that they and Blundle were close kin. ‘Their ances- 
tral mansions, their public schools, their ample, un- 
earned incomes and their sleepy comfortable 
brains made for little difference between them and 
Blundle, who had been born over a stable, had es- 
caped from a village grammar school at fourteen 
to return to a stable, and now possessed a stable of 
his own second to none in the British Isles. 

But Blundle had one signal advantage over all 
of them. They were victims of a devouring passion 
which they could never satisfy, and Blundle, having 
realized his ambition, namely, to become the biggest 
horse dealer in the British Isles, was coldly satisfied, ~ 
a free man. They were bound to him by their 
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craving, irresistibly drawn to him by their obsession. 
They could no more keep away from him than 
drunkards can keep away from “pubs.” Their 
craving was for horseflesh. Never could they have 
enough of it, and all their pursuits, their secondary 
passions, for hunting, for polo, for racing, fed their 
craving, and their craving enhanced, in turn, to an 
excruciating keenness their delight in these things; 
an endless, vicious circle. 

Blundle profited by their craving. One couldn’t 
say that he exploited these possessed people who 
looked so sane, so calm, so coldly self-contained; 
he merely tried to satisfy their wants and to deliver 
the goods. He hadn’t invented hunting, or started 
the greatest of English industries, horse-breeding. 
He wasn’t the father of all the bookies, or even a 
member of the Jockey Club. He wasn’t responsible 
in any way for the mania of England that sent a 
hundred ragamuffins through the streets of Leices- 
ter shouting, “Latest from Newmarket—Derby 
double—late wire!” or other magic hoodoo chants 
of that sort. Mrs. Grubb of Woodthorpe might 
complain till she was hoarse to her neighbours, 
that her old man earned three pounds a week and 
only gave her twenty-five shillings for the family, 
needing five for beer and the other thirty for bets; 
that, you'll admit, had nothing whatever to do with 
Matthew Bundle. It had to do with the soul of 
England, that mysterious, cloudy, depressed and 
buoyant soul that has brought forth a race of poets, 
politicians and sportsmen. 
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But to return to Blundle’s people; he may have 
had one great advantage over them; they had one 
over him and that was their looks, an advantage 
that they had, as a matter of fact, over almost 
everyone in almost any country you may choose 
to name. They were undoubtedly good-looking. 
Taken in the mass, I suppose they provided, for 
their size and number, more pounds of beautiful bone 
and fine, firm, well-moulded flesh than any group 
of men and women anywhere. Watch them stepping 
out of their motors of their pony carts at Blundle’s 
modest little gate. [he women especially are beau- 
tiful to behold, proudly sauntering up the gravel 
_ path, holding their small heads high on broad shoul- 
ders, moving smoothly their long limbs, indifferent 
to our scrutiny, staring coldly an instant out of 
scornful eyes at the uninteresting stranger who might 
be considered impertinent if he were not so insignif- 
icant. How clear and impassive their faces are; 
how chiselled their features, the short upper lip, the 
thin, red mouth, the high, prominent nose. No 
chins to speak of. They don’t need them. Nothing 
of the badger or bulldog about them, more of the 
fox, or the greyhound. Some, the younger ones, 
have a bloom and a rosy flush and a warm fragrance 
as of prim flowers, but they will change. They will 
grow tough and elastic like the others, with cheeks 
firm and polished like porcelain or leather. 

Mona Duffington was one of them. She was a 
great pal of Blundle’s and one of his best clients, 
for little Duffy, her obedient husband, didn’t mind 
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what he paid for her hunters. Six hundred guineas 
was his usual price. He was pathetically proud of 
her. Any man might have been. There was never 
such a figure on a horse in England. I, who have 
seen her, say that she had the most beautiful back 
in the world. Long, flat, broad in the shoulder, 
smoothing beautifully down to a lithe waist and 
small, firm hips; and the most perfect seat. Her 
habit, too, was invariably perfect, close-fitting as 
a glove and without a wrinkle, cut very low to show 
a large expanse of snow-white stock, above which 
appeared her beak of a nose and small, pale eyes. 
A curious creature, Mona. The daughter of a 
hunting Duke, early a widower, she had been 
brought up with stable boys and had acquired the 
habit of using language not usually indulged in by 
ladies of quality. When in a temper she was as 
likely as not to call one a bloody fool, and she was 
often in a temper. Poor Duffy would explain that 
she was a bundle of nerves. It was probably true, 
but her muscles were like iron and she was never 
known to miss a day’s hunting from one end of the 
season to the other, year in and year out, except for 
a few months before each baby was born. She 
had three red-headed boys who took after her hus- 
band. She was fond of Duffy; she had a fierce, 
loyal, tyrannical affection for the little man, and 
for her boys, whom she cursed when they were on 
the way for interfering with her sport; but she 
spent much more of her time with her hunters 
than with her family. She was always fussing over 
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her horses; inspecting their boxes, their hay, their 
oats, their gruel, buying them new blankets, watch- 
ing them being clipped, slanging the grooms, bustling 
the helpers, sending for the “‘Vet.,” diagnosing the 
chestnut’s cough, or the lump on the bay’s off fore. 
At the slightest sign of an ailment, she would be in 
a fever, up in the middle of the night sometimes 
and out to the stables, an overcoat over her night 
clothes and Russian boots on her feet. Not so 
with the children; they could look after themselves, 
and ought to. It was no good mollycoddling boys, 
they would only grow up milksops if you did. 
Ponies took the place of prams in Mona’s house- 
hold. Spy, the youngest, who was three, went to 
his neighbours’ to tea on a very small Shetland, 
his nurse marching beside him. Formerly he had 
been strapped on to his mount in a basket, but now 
he sat astride a saddle. Bill, who was six, and 
Michael, who was eight, rode to hounds like men. 
Hard riding was expected of them. ‘Their mother, 
they knew, would despise them if they didn’t go at 
their jumps like sportsmen and take their tosses 
with stoic indifference. Badger, their particular 
groom, was expected to report their conduct in the 
field, and did so with a certain liberality of inven- 
tion, confiding to his missus of an evening, “I ain’t 
goin’ to give Master Michael away, an’ why should 
I? Her leddyship’s in a fair way to break the 
lad’s nerve, mark my word. He was sick most aw- 
ful this morning when he saw the hounds killing 
in Blake’s farmyard.” 
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The system suited Bill Duffington, who was a 
husky little brute, but Michael, the eldest, lived 
in terror. He was waiting in an anguish of sus- 
pense for the day of release when he would go 
away to school; but he gave no sign. He would 
have died rather than tell anyone how he felt, and 
he never let himself funk anything; indeed, he 
forced himself to unnecessary bravery, being, as he 
knew, a coward; and doggedly, his pallid, freckled 
face set in a grim, rigid, twisted grimace, he fol- 
lowed his mother, Mona, across that awful coun- 
try, leaning forward over his pony’s ears, using his 
spurs cruelly in the slim mouse-coloured flanks, 
shutting his eyes as the monstrous hedge rose up 
towering before him, or the brook widened to en- 
gulf him, on and on after the great proud woman, 
perched like a hawk on her magnificent horse, whose 
flying hoofs flung mud in his face and seemed to 
him sometimes to be battering at the clouds over 
his head. Certainly it was a sight to see Mona on 
one of her thoroughbreds, flying across country, 
followed by that small, white-faced boy of hers on 
his streaming pony. 

Jim had taken naturally to going over to 
Blundle’s. He had bought cheap from the dealer 
a couple of hunters that no one else wanted, an- 
imals known in the country as vicious brutes, and 
with four others that he picked up at an auction in 
Leicester he was equipped for the season, but, 
nevertheless, he kept going to Blundle’s; he couldn’t 
keep away from the place. For him, the rows and 
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rows of large loose boxes, each holding a beautiful 
animal, that would look round with a mild or a 
wicked eye, as the stud groom opened the door, the 
sight of all that splendid horseflesh, the warm smell 
of bran and oats, the mild half-light under the 
long, high roof with bars of sunlight showing a fine, 
dancing, golden dust, and all the silent, voiceless 
horses munching, moving, banging now and then on 
the door of a box with their hoofs, whinnying per- 
haps; strong, fleet, gallant dumb creatures of a 
ravishing beauty, all this had for him an irresistible 
fascination. 

‘Marion, will you go over to Blundle’s with me 
to-morrow?” 

“What, again, Jim?” 

‘“‘He’s got a horse he wants me to try.” 

“But we can’t buy any more, Jim.” 

“Oh, it’s not with an idea of buying. He just 
wants me to try him and see what I think of him.” 

So she would go with him and stand under a 
tree in Blundle’s paddock, watching Jim cantering 
round and round the fields, taking horse after horse 
back and forth over the little fences, while Blundle 
stood with a group of men and women watching 
too and doing business, selling as often as not 
on the spot the animal that Jim was handling so 
knowingly. Marion didn’t quite like the horse- 
dealer’s using Jim in this way, but no one seemed 
to think it at all out of the ordinary. 

Many things seemed to her curious about these 
hunting people, but one thing in particular, and 


Be, 
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that was their silence. There was an almost total 
lack of conversation or laughter out in those wintry 
brown fields. The people were dumb like their be- 
loved horses. It was as if the great mute forces 
of nature had destroyed in them all desire for 
speech, for self-expression, for an interchange of 
opinions. Ideas, she observed to herself, do not 
sprout in plough-land or stubble, nor do witticisms 
multiply under a bleak and windy sky. These men 
and women with their rich, red, buoyant blood and 
elastic limbs were to her like drugged beings. 
They stood together in groups under the heavy 
sky in a sociable, friendly daze, and tramped 
through the mud side by side in a shared instinctive 
content. Only when the dark evening had come 
down on them, driving them out of the paddocks, 
through the shadowy gates and into the horse- 
dealer’s snug parlour, only when they were herded 
together round the red fire with mugs of tea and 
hot scones and home-made jam to rouse them, 
would there be talk of horses and foxes, of farmers 
and barbed wire, and Jim, reminding Marion of a 
chief among cave men, his face glowing with good- 
nature, would hold forth on the merits of chestnuts, 
bays, roans and blacks. 

It was obvious that they all liked Jim. Some 
had known him as a boy. All took him for 
granted. He was one of themselves. Critically 
contemplating his horsemanship for a time, they 
had been moved to approbation and to the terse 
verdict that he hadn’t forgotten how to ride on 
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those ranches of his in the two Americas. Blundle, 
especially, seemed to be pleased with him. 

“You handled that mare very nicely, Captain,” 
he would say. ‘‘And she needs a bit o’ riding— 
I admit that—she’s not everybody’s hunter.” And 
he would look at Jim approvingly, meaningly, out 
of his little shrewd eyes, as if there were some secret 
understanding between them. 

This amused Marion and annoyed her, as did 
Mona Duffington’s air of proprietorship. 

“Hullo, Jim,” she would say in her abrupt way, 
and with a brief nod to Marion would walk off 
with him. 

Mona didn’t like women. She considered them 
all fools and liars, so Mrs. Hawkins said, but old 
Bridget Hawkins hated Mona. It didn’t take 
Marion long to fi d out that there was a feud be- 
tween the two wcnen. ‘The reason yas simple; 
Mrs. Hawkins was the wife of the M.F.H. and 
Mona acted as if she was. She bullied old Haw- 
kins as she bullied every ne else. You would have 
thought she owned the p«ck herself. 

Bridget Hawkins was getting on for sixty and 
thought nothing of hacking some sixteen miles after 
-a long day. She had hunted for forty years or 
more, and her heart was bitter within her, for 
Simon Hawkins had been badly hit financially 
during the war and, after having had the pack for 
fifteen years, ever since Lord Woodthorpe handed 
it over, could no longer afford to hunt hounds. 


They had skimped and scraped, and sold land and 
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reduced the number of servants to a minimum in — 
their big, hideous, bare house; they had given up 
puddings and wine and fires in their bedrooms and 
had got Sally Craddock to come in as joint master, 
but it was all no use, this was their last year. 
Simon would have to give up the hounds. It was 
an accepted fact now in the Hunt Committee, and 
the only question that remained to be settled was 
who should be asked to take them on. Bridget 
Hawkins couldn’t bear to speak of this. She 
knew what was brewing; she knew what Mona was 
up to. Poor old Bridget. Her heart was a boil- 
ing cauldron of rage and mortification when she 
thought of that ridiculous little Duffy stepping into 
Simon’s shoes and that awful, ungodly, swaggering, 
swearing Mona queening it over the Hunt. 

Marion gathered all this partly from Sally Crad- 
dock and partly from Mrs. Hawkins herself. The 
poor old ugly thing’s face would begin to work and 
twitch at the mere sight of handsome Mona strid- 
ing across the grass. Bridget Hawkins had been 
always plain. Now, her full, sagging, red cheeks 
were covered with fine little purple lines and her 
scrawny neck was withered and her grey hair greasy 
and stringy. What matter? Hadn’t Simon stuck 
to her faithfully for thirty-three years, though she 
had never used a powder-puff in her life? Had he 
ever so much as looked at another woman? Never! 
Old Bridget, haunted in church by Marion’s deli- 
cately powdered nose and carmine lips, thanked 
God for having saved her from these vanities. 
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Simon had been faithful. Simon had looked at 
nothing but hounds and horses all his life. All the 
beauty and poetry and romance that his soul needed 
had existed for him in hounds and horses. Lucky 
Simon! He had met his fate and found his true 
love. His passion had been satisfied yet never 
satiated. He was of those legendary heroes of ro- 
mance who realise the impossible—a love affair that 
lasts a lifetime. And lucky Bridget, surely she was 
lucky too! She had only to follow Simon, to sink 
herself in his passionate absorption, to be the 
_ enthusiastic, unconscious, or almost unconscious 
gooseberry, the harmoniously creaking second fid- 
dle. She had only to renounce every desire and 
every pleasure that did not contribute to Simon’s 
pursuit of his love, to forgo every distraction, every 
irrelevant interest, and all the usual forms of 
woman’s self-indulgence; she had only to forget 
that there was a single solitary thing in the world 
but hunting, and that men sometimes in some 
countries were supposed to love women more than 
animals; she had only to do this to be perfectly 
happy. And she had forgotten, and she had denied 
herself and she had submitted, and she was the per- 
fect, worn and trusted confidante of Simon’s passion. 
What more could she want? She told herself, 
“Nothing’—and yet, strangely enough, she did 
want something; she wanted to be sure that there 
was a Heaven and that she was going to it. 

Poor, ugly, grotesque, harsh-voiced, shy, awk- 
ward Bridget, who sat her horse like a sack of 
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potatoes and had such wonderful hands; she was 
a great church-worker and church-goer. She was 
always organising church bazaars and harvest festi- 
vals and Sunday-school treats and concerts and 
sewing-circles. Never, when she was off the back 
of a horse, was she not doing something to help the 
Vicar and the parish. Round and round the cot- 
tages of Helmscote village she would go on her 
big, flat feet, in her out-of-fashion jacket and her 
freshened-up hat with the purple feather, and, all 
the while, in her indefatigable business, she was 
hiding in her heart the hope that Heaven was a place 
of rest, where one could sit down in an easy-chair 
with one’s feet up. 

Marion did not like Mrs. Hawkins: she thought 
her a grotesque, interfering old thing, rather ridi- 
culous; but the furious, futile suffering behind the 
scared old eyes set her nerves vibrating in a reluc- 
tant sympathy. 

“Why does she make herself into such a door- 
mat for that dried-up husband of hers?” she 
asked Jim. 

“I dunno. Does she?” 

“Of course she does. Simon this, and Simon 
that, Simon’s den and Simon’s motor and Simon’s 
rheumatism. I believe she goes hungry to give 
Simon’s horses more oats.” 

‘Well, I suppose she likes it.” 

“That’s what’s so awful—I suppose she does. 
England’s a man’s country.” 

But Jim was half asleep in his easy-chair by the 
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fire; so she turned back to her accounts. She 
hated doing accounts; the bills that were ac- 
cumulating in her desk frightened her. Often, 
now, she awoke in the morning in a panic over all 
those bills stuck in the pigeon-hole of her desk, 
the bundle swelling every day. What was to be 
done about them? 

She held her head in her hands, trying to think, 
but the little room with its shaded lamps and 
glowing fire was too warm; she could not do 
sums or think out a way of economizing. Jim 
was snoring now. ‘There he was, looking ab- 
surdly opulent in his perfect evening clothes, and 
snoring while she puzzled as to how to pay the 
butcher. 

She had been afraid that she and Jim would get 
on each other’s nerves living cooped up in this 
little house at close quarters. Her fears had 
been groundless. He was never in the house ex- 
cept at night, when he was too sleepy to talk to her. 
There were days now when he seemed to forget her 
existence, and days when she did not see him at 
all. He was out cubbing, or away with Sally to 
Leicester, or over at Blundle’s, or in the stables, or 
in the paddock with the children, schooling the 
horses. 

“Tf I didn’t go out after him, he would forget all 
about me,” she thought to herself. Sometimes she 
went out, throwing on a coat and shuddering as she 
plunged into the wind, but sometimes she stayed in- 
doors with Tim, building castles with the red and 
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white bricks and waiting for Jim to get hungry and 
come in to a meal and a doze after it. 

She had a feeling of freedom and loneliness. 

It occurred to her that the life they had led 
abroad had not been his life but hers, that he had 
never been as happy over there as she had been, that 
this was his right life; and she felt a pang, realizing 
in retrospect that she had been subtly deceived 
about a beautiful thing. 

At the same time she knew that she was begin- 
ning to feel obscurely the harsh charm of this life in 
this middle of England. After all, she was forced 
to admit that there was a life going on around her, 
that it had a quality. It was bold and bald and say- 
age. It had no subtlety and no sensitiveness, but 
it had vigour. It had nothing to do with the houses 
people lived in, it was out in the open, it was going 
on in the rain and wind. She thought of it as an 
elastic web spread over the fields, the hills, the 
ditches, the hedges. It was contained between the 
damp raw mornings and early bitter evenings with 
the dark coming up suddenly over the earth; it had 
in it the clatter of hoofs, the whiz of motors, the 
smell of stables, of mud, of oats and hay; and men 
and women met there in it, out there, nodding cas- 
ually to each other, talking in brief words, remain- 
ing aloof, separating in the wind, calling ‘“‘Good- 
night” in the dark, whirring away along winding 
roads toward the red, winking windows of their 
drowsy homes. 

And the man Waring seemed to Marion to be a 
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part of it. Inthe harsh dark winter that was closing 
in on them all in the sodden fields of England he 
came and went like a curse. 

She thought of him as accursed and as a curse to 
her. Always she was meeting him at Blundle’s, at 
the kennels, on the road. She still held to her de- 
termination not to hunt, but she had taken to riding 
about the country on one: of Sally’s polo ponies. 
Often she met Waring. He seldom spoke to her; 
but whenever she looked at him she found his dark, 
reddish eyes fixed on her; and his swarthy face, his 
lean, powerful, ill-formed body which faintly re- 
sembled an ape, his gloomy, repressed swagger, 
came to have the same repelling, menacing attrac- 
tion that certain aspects of the country were begin- 
ing to have for her. Riding home alone along the 
edge of a wood in the gathering dark, with the blue 
fields rolling away to the right and the whitish road 
glimmering before her, she would sometimes be 
seized by a spasm of sharp, grim, furious delight 
that had fear in it and brutality. The bitter savour 
of the cold air in her mouth, the swish of it on her 
face as she cantered under dripping branches, the 
cold, heavy, gathering shadows under the trees, 
the rotting leaves under her horse’s hoofs, and the 
closed, obstinate, alien spirit of the land breathing 
round her, all these things stung her, filled her heart 
with foreboding, and roused her spirit to an angry, 
reluctant response. 

“Suppose that I succumb to it,” she would think, 
and she saw herself becoming like all the other 
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women of the country, hard-limbed, abrupt, daring, 
cold. 

And sometimes she would think, “If I met 
that man now coming along this road what would 
he do?” 

But he did nothing, and gave her no chance to 
rebuff him. 

And she blamed Jim for allowing her thoughts 
to wander to this madman who hunted her over the 
country, who stalked her in paddocks and stable- 
yards, who hung forward on his horse in the 
shadows of woods and hedges, his mournful, hungry 
eyes fixed on her face and a sneer on his lips. It 
seemed to her stupid of Jim not to notice, to be so 
content, to take her so completely for granted. 

“Oh, I say, have I been asleep?” 

‘““Yes—and snoring.” 


“T’m so sorry!’ Loud yawn. “What time 
is it?” 

‘Ten o’clock.”’ 

“Hum ... nearly bed-time. The meet is 


at Tandey’s corner at eight o’clock—a_ twelve- 
mile hack.” 

Marion frowned down on her sheaf of bills. 
Suddenly she asked without turning round: ‘Do 
you think we could eat a little less, Jim—or shall 
we sell something ?” 

‘Eat less? Sell something?” 

‘““Yes—the butcher’s bill—I can’t pay it.” 

“Then let it stand over.” 
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“I have for five weeks. We seem to eat such a 
lot of meat, Jim.” 

“Do we?” 

“Yes—and the grocer and the fishmonger. I 
don’t know quite what to do—except sell some- 
thing—my pearls, for instance, or a piece of fur- 
niture. The pearls would go furthest.” 

“Are you mad, Marion?” 

“No, darling, only overdrawn at the bank.” 

He was on his feet now, awake, staring at her 
curly head that was wine coloured in the lamplight. 
He cleared his throat. 

“Overdrawn, are we?’ He didn’t sound as de- 
pressed about it as he might have been. 

“Yes—and there’s nothing more coming in till 
next quarter.”’ 

“Nothing in the way of allowances from trustees, 
you mean?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, I’ve something coming in to-morrow or 
next day.’ There was a note of shy, childish tri- 
umph in his voice that made her turn. 

“What do you mean, Jim? You haven't been 
betting?” 

“No, I’ve got a job. My salary’s due.” 

“Salary?” 

“One hundred pounds a quarter—four hundred 
a year, regular, and a percentage on sales.”’ 

‘Who pays you four hundred a year? Percent- 
age on what sales? I don’t understand.” 
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“Blundle pays me. Percentage on sales of 
horses, my dear.” 

“Oh, Jim!” 

“T ought to make a couple of thousand a year in 
percentages. That’s something, you know, for 
the butcher.” 

“Oh, Jim!” 

He was terribly, terribly proud of himself, was 
Jim. Ever since their first night in this house six 
weeks ago, he had been working at this scheme of 
his, to make good, to win back her respect, to do 
what a fellow ought to do, provide for his family, 
and now he had done it. Blundle had taken him on. 

Marion saw this. She saw it in his face. He 
was like one of the children. She felt a pang, a 
faint, aching sense of guilt, at the sight of that shy, 
funny look of pride shining out of his eyes. 

“Oh, Jim, how wonderful!’ she brought out, 
with a catch in her voice, wanting to laugh, 
wanting to cry. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SPICE-CAKE warm and sticky from the 
A oven will contain for you all the good of 

life if you are seven years old, and, like 
Biddy, a greedy little girl, but at thirteen things are 
not so simple. 

Jill and Babs were scornful of Biddy’s slavish ap- 
petite for pudding. They nudged each other at 
table and turned up their noses. Sometimes when 
she helped herself slowly and carefully to an un- 
usually large, a truly monstrous portion, they cried 
out: “Biddy, you are a pig. Mummy, do look; it’s 
disgusting.’ But Marion only laughed, as if she 
understood and sympathized with Biddy, though she 
never ate pudding herself and liked nothing par- 
ticularly, except salad and fruit. 

Biddy paid no attention to their remarks. She 
was much too absorbed. There was an almost re- 
ligious look on her round, serious face, as silently, 
deeply gazing, with motionless, poised spoon, she 
hung over her plate where, under the white, foamy 
pile of whipped cream, little crimson rivulets of 
blackberry juice revealed the hidden sugared fruit. 
For a still long moment she waited, prolonging the 
exquisite suspense, the pink tip of her tongue show- 


ing through her parted lips, then slowly with tender 
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deliberation she scooped up a brimming spoonful, 
artistically, not destroying the outline of the lovely 
frail edifice, sculpturing it indeed with a clever turn 
of the silver trowel, and her eyes half closing, 
popped the sweet, cool, melting deliciousness into 
her mouth. Her face thickened then. It became 
suffused with gluttonous enjoyment. Her expres- 
sion was of a seriousness, vacant, inward, low. She 
sank into a stupor of bliss. 

Jill and Babs bounced in their chairs and snorted, 
especially Jill, and looked from Jim to Marion. 
Jim nodded to Biddy. 

“Not bad, eh?” and Biddy nodded back speech- 
less, but Marion’s dimples showed in her sweetly 
laughing face. ‘Biddy’s perfect moment,” she said; 
‘you mustn’t spoil it.” 

When you are thirteen your perfect moments are 
rare. [hey are not to be counted on every day at 
dinner-time. You are self-conscious and you are 
conscious of a bewildering number of things outside 
yourself; you feel at times that you understand 
everything, at other times you feel that you under- 
stand nothing at all. You jig up and down, filled 
with a sense of your own capacity and power one 
minute, the next dwindling to the helplessness of a 
frightened rabbit. 

The world is a panorama at the end of a funnel 
that brings things near, makes things enormous, 
then shows them as far away and tiny as if you were 
looking through the wrong end of a telescope. 
You fix your eye to it; you look and look; insatible 
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curiosity is one of your more permanent character- 
istics. Wonderful it is and to be wondered at, and 
you do an immense deal of wondering, discovering, 
puzzling, putting things together. 

You are getting almost too old to pretend suc- 
cessfully. That there is a difference between story- 
books and real life is one of your discoveries, and 
the fact that one thing leads to another. 

For instance: Celestine has left. There was a lot 
of weeping over it, her nose was red for days before 
she packed her boxes, and your mother sat on the 
edge of her bed looking weak and helpless; and Jim 
threatened to upset all the arrangements and keep 
her in spite of the ticket and the passport and 
everything; but she’s gone. It was the house that 
did it, coming to live here in the middle of England 
where no one goes to balls or has more than three 
evening dresses. When you are asked why she was 
going, your mother said: “How on earth can I 
keep her? What has she to do here? Nothing. 
Hooks me up once a day, and drives me wild, the 
poor dear, talking about how much happier we all 
were in Paris.”” And yet your mother loved her, 
and though she was a real French lady’s-maid and 
liked best to make silk lingerie and do embroidery, 
still she was there when Biddy was born, and always 
got on peacefully with Cricket, and was almost like 
a relation to Biddy, who simply howled when she 
said good-bye. 

Jill was sorry about Celestine, but she understood 
that her departure was inevitable. Celestine 
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couldn’t fit in. She had a ridiculous point of view. 
Every day she had complained and complained in 
the sewing-room, to Jessie, to Cricket, to anyone 
who would listen. She said it was “‘affreux’”; noth- 
ing but trees and beasts and eternal rain. She said 
the house had no style and wasn’t “digne de 
Madame.” Said that Madame was only pretending 
to be gay. She was in a chronic state of nerves over 
the way Madame dressed, or rather didn’t dress; 
a rough skirt and a jersey and a pair of woollen 
stockings, for the day, and a teagown at night. 

Every day, hopefully, Celestine would go to 
Madame’s wardrobe and get out a smart tailor- 
made, but no, it was hopeless. Once Jill had found 
her sniffing over her mother’s dressing-table. 
‘Elle ne se maquille méme plus,” wailed the French- 
woman. “Elle m’a dit ce matin que le rouge ne 
faisait pas bien avec les cochons. Oh, la—la— 
quelle misére!”” But of course her worst ‘“‘chagrin” 
of all was caused by abandoning Biddy to what she 
called the abyss, la “‘sauvagerie’”’ of this unhappy 
country. 

As far as Biddy was concerned, Jill was, at the 
bottom of her heart, sentiment aside, glad to see 
the last of Celestine. It was going to be difficult 
enough without her to turn Biddy into a real 
English child. 

It was almost too bad Biddy’s being so awfully 
different. If she weren’t half a French child, the 
village children wouldn’t dare make remarks when- 
ever the three put their noses out of the gate. 
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Jill reasoned to herself: that if her mother hadn’t 
married ‘‘en secondes noces’” a Frenchman, then 
Biddy would be English, and there would be far 
fewer complications. Biddy’s French relations were 
always writing to her. ,Two or three times a week 
letters came addressed ‘Mademoiselle Beatrice 
D’Erlingcourt,” and the postmistress, who was near- 
sighted and very inquisitive, simply ogled them. 
At first she thought they were meant for Celestine. 
Then when she tumbled to the fact that there were 
two French women in the house she tried to pump 
Cricket. Cricket snubbed her, but of course the old 
Juggins nosed out the truth somehow and only 
yesterday, when Biddy was spending her weekly 
allowance on peppermints, she brought out a letter 
with a giggle over the counter and said: ‘For you, 
Mamseelle.”’ It was simply sickening. 

English people didn’t seem to like foreigners. 
Standish had no opinion at all of the French cavalry. 
He said they were good circus riders and that was 
all. As for hunting, when Jill told him about 
the French “equipages” and the ladies in purple 
habits and three-cornered hats, and described her 
mother’s hunting in Rome, in Lorraine and in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, he went quite pale with 
horror. 

It is safest not to talk much about one’s former 
life. They only think you are trying to show off 
and aren’t a bit impressed or they simply don’t 
believe you. Michael Duffington was furious when 
Jill said there was no cathedral in England as beau- 
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tiful as Notre Dame. He said Peterborough was 
twice the size and much nicer, and his tutor thinks 
the French are horrid people because they cut off 
the heads of the aristocrats during the revolution. 
Biddy simply yelled at the three boys, and in French 
too, which was the worst of all. ‘Tu est sot— 
tu est béte!’’ she screamed. “Tu m/’écceurs!” 
Michael didn’t understand, but it was quite, quite 
awful. 

Babs, of course, butted in, trying to make the 
peace, by saying, ‘‘Well, Biddy, you know, your 
great-grandfather did have his tongue cut out in the 
Massacres du Quatre Septembre.’ As if that 
helped matters. It only made them think you 
queerer than ever. 

Mummy and Jim laughed when they heard about 
it. Jim said it wasn’t good form in this country to 
have a great-grandfather with a slit tongue. 

Certainly Jill had her problems. 

The village was one of them, such a pretty 
village, to look at, such an enticing cosy welcoming 
village, to all outward appearances. Red geraniums 
in the little square windows, black cats on the door- 
steps, cows meandering comfortably down the 
street, turning in at Farmer Green’s gate, a grey 
goose strutting back and forth in the puddles before 
the public-house, and, on Sunday evenings, the 
church bells pealing out above the little huddled 
roofs and the light streaming from the stained glass 
windows, crimson and blue and gold; such a safe, 
quiet, comfortable village, and yet so hard, so 
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secretive, so stubborn; “Wicked Woodthorpe’”’ the 
people of Broadshire called it. Jill wondered a 
little at that. Were the people wicked, or were 
they merely stupid? There was Miss Charley with 
the awful dirty face and her nine cats that slept in a 
barrel, she was mad. Once she had been her lady- 
ship’s, Jim’s mother’s, own maid. Now she simply 
never washed her face except when the Vicar scolded 
her for her uncleanliness; but that wasn’t real 
wickedness. Farmer Brown came nearer to it. 
He was a farmer who hated farming and only lived 
to hunt and cheat people over oats and hay. He 
sold coal too, and had got rich by crooked dealing, 
Mrs. Simpkins said. Mrs. Simpkins was the char- 
woman. She was, of course, a thief and went home 
every night with a bundle of scraps, bits of meat 
and cake and so on rolled up in her dirty apron; but 
perhaps her children were hungry. They looked 
it. They had pallid faces and pointed shoulders. 
None of the village children were really attractive. 
They had awful manners and giggled and followed 
one, making remarks. 

Once they started pointing their fingers at Tim 
in his pram and making noises like owls, but that 
was too much for Babs. She ran across the road, 
took a fat boy, quite a big boy, by the collar and 
smacked him hard. 

“You dare make sport of my brother,” she had 
cried, and stood there in front of them, fists 
clenched, purple in the face, till they slunk away. 

Jill wasn’t sure that that was the way to take 
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them. They must be dominated. The village 
must be won; but how? 

Mummy wasn’t interested, she ignored the 
village, never set foot in it except very rarely on 
Sundays when she went to church. 

Of course, that was one way, to just ignore it, 
you could if you only flashed through a bit of it in 
a car, or looked down on it from the saddle riding 
out in the morning or riding back in the evening; 
but being a child made it more difficult; you were 
in it whether you wanted to be or not. You were 
on a level with the windows and with the other 
children. You couldn’t help yourself. 

The Vicar didn’t seem to be capable of dealing 
with the village. He was a widower, rather old, 
with stooping shoulders, thin grey hair and a sad, 
timid, white face. He appeared awfully bored in 
church, bored with his own sermons and the service, 
and the giggling choir-boys. Jill felt sorry for him. 
Since he had begun to tutor them in Latin she had 
discovered that he loved music. Sometimes at the 
end of the lesson he would sit down at the school- 
room piano and play lovely things with deep boom- 
ing chords in the bass, and haunting melodies re- 
curring in the treble. Sometimes he would quite 
forget where he was and play on and on, and the 
servants would peep in at the schoolroom door, 
astonished to see the gentle, nervous, depressed little 
man banging and shaking the piano in such a frenzy. 
The Latin lessons were the result of the tragedy 
of the new governess. She was no longer the new 
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governess, she was already a thing of the past. She 
had come and gone, like so many others. The 
children had been awfully depressed when she went, 
but they were almost sure it wasn’t their fault. 
They had tried awfully hard to be good and to make 
her like them; but she hadn’t liked them, or anything 
else. She hadn’t even liked her room, although 
Marion had put up the bright chintz curtains herself 
and had placed two green cockatoos on the mantel- 
piece. She had bridled and sniffed and said she was 
accustomed to living in only the best houses and 
to having all her meals with the family; and she had 
told Cricket to keep her place, and when Cricket 
flew out at her, had rejoined that it was no wonder 
the children were a pack of hoydens, being allowed, 
as they were, to run wild all over the place with 
nothing but an old nurse to look after them. The 
children had hated her, but they would have put up 
with her all the same, knowing how their mother 
would feel. There had been an awful gloom 
over the family the day she left. The children 
kept very small and quiet in the nursery almost 
all day, but the next day Marion had summoned 
them. 

‘“We’ll have no more governesses,”’ she had said. 
“T’m going to try something else. You must have 
some sort of education. ‘The Vicar will tutor you 
in Latin, the village schoolmistress will give you 
mathematics and geography, and twice a week you 
will go into Broadley for your other lessons. 
There’s a Frenchman there in the grammar school 
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who will read French with you. It is awfully com- 
plicated and I don’t know how it will work, but we'll 
see. If this isn’t a success, then there is nothing for 
it but to send you, Jill, and Babs to boarding 
school—so it is up to you.” 

They knew she was awfully bothered about it 
all; they saw that they were a nuisance. If it hadn’t 
been for all that had happened before they might 
have liked going to boarding school; as it was they 
felt again the old awful fear make them queer in- 
side, all tight and strained. They determined to 
make this education of theirs a success. It was in 
this way that they came to know the poor depressed 
Vicar. Jill talked to him about the village children 
that were so dreadfully on her mind. 

‘“Couldn’t we do something?” she asked one day. 
He eyed her sadly and vaguely. ‘What would you 
suggest?” 

“Well, we might teach them country dances.” 

“T don’t dance myself,” he demurred. ‘‘Vicars 
don’t, as a rule.” 

‘‘No, but Mummy does. She can dance any- 
thing, the Maxixe, the Tango, the Blues, and 
Spanish dances too with castanets—but of course 
we wouldn’t teach them those. She’d do old 
English country dances. You could play the piano. 
We could have a class, you know, here in the 
schoolroom.”’ 

He seemed rather frightened at the idea, but not 
displeased. ‘‘Let me see—let me see ik wel 
began to strum the piano. ‘That old English 
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tune—how does it go?” His pale fingers ran over 
the keys. 

“Will you? Will you?” urged Jill. ‘Shall 
I ask Mummy?” 

“I doubt whether your mother . . . 

“Oh, she will. I’m sure she will if we beg 
her to.” 

Marion was very surprised. ‘Teach the village 
children old English country dances! What on 
earth for?” 

“To brighten their lives.’ 

“T see. But who would play?” 

“The Vicar. He’s awfully, awfully musical and 
so sad and discouraged. He says the village would 
appear to have incurred the wrath of God.” Jill’s 
face was all a confusion of eagerness and earnest- 
ness and bewildering worldly wisdom. Marion was 
puzzled. 

“Why do you want so much to do this, Jill?” 

“T don’t know, Mummy—but they worry me. 
They are so awful—those children—and they are 
all over the place.” 

Jill waited, watching her mother’s face. What 
was she thinking? Would she do it? Would she? 
Of course the children were awfully ugly and smelly 
and clumsy. Oh, she was going to refuse, the 
shadow on her face, the bored look, no, it was 
changing, no, something was happening in her mind. 
You could see it. It was like the trail of shadows 
from little clouds going over her head. At last 
Marion smiled. 


” 
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“T’ll do it, Jill, if you can get the children to 
come. I’m a lazy, worthless creature.” 

“Oh, Mummy, will you? Oh, Mummy darling, 
no, no, you’re not.” 

“We'll do it together. You and the Dormouse 
and I.” 

“The Dormouse ?” 

“I mean the Vicar. He looks so like—don’t 
you think?—and we’ll end up with an entertain- 
ment.” 

‘““An entertainment ?”’ Jill gasped. 

“Tn the school, and we'll charge admission.” 

“Oh, Mummy!” 

‘All the village will come. You'll see, we'll have 
it on Boxing Day.” 

“Oh, Mummy, Mummy darling!” Jill was be- 
side herself with joy. Her hug was frantic. 
Marion watched her from the window galloping 
down the road to the Vicarage gate. 

There is something wonderful and disturbing 
about parents. For years they seemed to you like 
mountain peaks, rising up out of your little exist- 
ence, serene and immovable, towering above you 
mysteriously, and yet protecting you. Even your 
mother, with her adorable dimples and her laughter 
and her sudden gusts of play that swept you off your 
feet, was like a mountain peak in your imagination, 
high and aloof with her life going on far above 
you in a strange atmosphere; but now parents seem 
to have come down more nearly to your own level. 
They move about among you and the lives they live 
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apart from you are nevertheless glimpsed by you, 
day by day. You catch glimpses. It is like seeing 
a curtain lifted for an instant from a window, then 
dropped again. Wonderfully exciting are these 
glimpses into their world. People crowd it, hun- - 
dreds of people scattered all over the earth. Some 
of them you know by sight. Their names come 
into the conversation and you hear of the things 
they are doing in Italy, in France, in Scotland. 
“Jock is a very good gun; he got a hundred brace 
the other day. Freddy’s yacht is at Algiers. Nancy 
is going to India for the winter. Tom has been 
made Governor of New South Wales. Sally won a 
thousand-pound race at Newmarket.” Sally you 
know. He comes in at the gate in his car that is 
like a long silver beetle and takes Mummy and Jim 
away with him for the night. Then there is that 
man Major Waring. ‘The children didn’t like 
Major Waring. Babs said he was like the pirate, 
Captain Hook, in Peter Pan. ‘They were certain 
that he hated children. Biddy said he was like the 
orang-outang in the Zoo; but Jill disliked him most. 
He gave her a feeling of fear, indefinable and 
haunting, as if he were an unreal presence like Black 
Jean and the Grey Monk. She had the same feeling 
about him, the feeling that he had something to do 
with evil and calamity. Cricket scolded her for 
thinking about make-believe people. She said it was 
silly for a girl of her age to wonder about ghosts. 
Jill knew it was silly, but when she was in bed alone 
at night, she couldn’t help it. She would sometimes 
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lie awake hour after hour working herself into a 
fever, and at last tumble down into ugly, whirling 
dreams where the man Waring danced round camp 
fires with Black Jean and the Grey Monk. Twice 
waking in a nightmare agony she had flown upstairs 
through the silent, sleeping house to the nursery and 
had crept into Cricket’s bed, shaking and shivering, 
with the kind old arms round her, but she had never 
mentioned to anyone the subject of her dreams, nor 
did she ever speak of Major Waring. She could 
not understand why her mother liked him; she 
knew Jim didn’t. One evening Jim had come home 
from Blundle’s and had found Jill in the hall read- 
ing. ‘Who is in the drawing-room?” he had asked. 
And when she had answered, ‘‘Major Waring,” he 
had turned straight round and had gone out again, 
though it was a horrid rainy night. 

It was a pity Jim felt like that. 

Jim was always thinking and planning how to 
make their mother happy. Jill knew this. Some- 
times when they were out of doors together he dis- 
cussed with them what she would like, for instance, 
for a birthday present. 

“Now, about this birthday present—which do 
you think she'd like best, a pearl, or a trip to Paris? 
It’s a question, you see, of a limited amount of 
cash. The cheque-book won’t run to both. A pearl, 
of course, would last for always, and a trip to Paris 
is all over in a flash. What do you think?” 

It was a very difficult question. They knew what 
they wanted to say. All three of them wanted to 
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shout: “Oh, not a trip to Paris.” But that was be- 
cause they didn’t want her to go. And, so they said 
honestly, they thought she’d rather have the trip. 
Jim’s face was pathetic. He agreed. He felt as 
they did. He didn’t want her to go. He would 
hate it; but he said, “Right oh! Paris it shall be.” 
And started whistling. 

Jim wasn’t thinking of going himself. He said 
there was a place in Paris called the Travellers’ 
Club that would do him in if he went there, and 
he was not taking any risks at present. Besides, 
he couldn’t leave his job. He seemed to expect 
them to understand, so they pretended that they 
did, and he went on presently to say that Mummy 
really ought to go to Paris. Paris was simply full 
of people clamouring for her. All her friends 
would give parties for her and make a great fuss 
over her; and she liked parties. It was a pity there 
weren't any nice parties here, and no one for her 
to dance with. 

“No one but me,” said Jim. 

“And nothing but a gramophone.” 

“And the drawing-room’s too small anyway. 
Otherwise we could ask people for her birthday 
party.” 

“Oh, do let’s have a wonderful birthday party 
for her!” 

“With a cake and candles.” 

“And lots of presents done up in coloured paper 
and ribbons.” 

“And we'll act a play for her.” 
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“T’m sure she’d be pleased.” 

“But if she goes to Paris 

“Oh yes—we’d forgotten 

You see, somehow, without saying anything, it has 
been admitted that your mother isn’t quite happy. 
Jim would never admit it in words, but you know 
it is in his thoughts. You know that he is worried. 
Sometimes you find him sitting by the study fire, his 
forehead puckered up and his eyes sad, so sad that 
you can’t bear it. It is that look in Jim’s eyes that 
gave you your first glimpse into the special awful 
problem of parents. Jim is big and shaggy and tre- 
mendously strong; but his eyes are like clear, open 
windows and you can see right into his feelings. 
There they are, shy, deep, confused feelings that he 
doesn’t seem to understand himself, lying down in 
his heart, behind his great iron chest, shining out of 
his blue eyes that are like a child’s eyes. Not always 
like a child’s eyes. Sometimes, not often, luckily, 
they are awful. A blue flash like lightning springs 
out of them and then they go dead and cold, like 
metal. That is when he is angry. Once Jill saw 
him look like that at a stable boy who had hit a 
horse on the head with a stick. And the other 
day when a note was brought in to Marion, his 
eyes suddenly flared and his face went whitish like 
paste. “God damn him!” he said in a whisper. 
‘Why can’t he leave you alone?” It was terrible. 
You didn’t dare move—you held your breath and 
presently your mother said quietly, “You can read 
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it, Jim.” But he only looked at her as if he didn’t 
see her. 

What was it in the letter? Who was it that 
made Jim feel like that? You never knew. Prob- 
ably you will never know—but it was dreadful. 
The Tinker was the only one that didn’t seem to be 
frightened. He was busy building houses on the 
hearthrug, and he looked up awfully pleased with 
himself and said, ‘‘Daddy, look—Tim’s house,” in 
a little, soft, happy voice. It was like a bird mak- 
ing a little happy sound under a great enormous 
thunder-cloud. And of course it broke the spell. 
The awful anger that was coming out of Jim and 
filling the room scattered away. It was lucky Tim 
was there. 

Tim has come to occupy a more and more im- 
portant place in the house. He is very small and 
smells like a bunn and treats you with indifference, 
being quite wrapped up in himself, but you are be- 
ginning to pin your faith to him, your faith in the 
future. Tim is a guarantee; Tim is a mascot. 
Nothing can go really wrong as long as there’s Tim. 
Your mother, for instance, simply couldn’t stay 
away for long from Tim, not even in Paris, not for 
all the parties in creation. As long as you’ve got 
Tim she’s sure to come back; you’ve only to watch 
her when she’s been away for the week-end. If 
Tim isn’t with you at the front door to welcome her 
she hugs you all with her eyes on the stairs and then 
runs quickly up to the nursery. Oh, but you feel 
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the longing that rushes her up those stairs. You 
stand at the bottom with Jim. Jim is too shy to 
dash up the stairs; he waits. 

The children knew how their mother felt about 
Tim though she tried to hide it, as a woman beau- 
tifully in love will try from shyness to hide her 
secret, but she was constantly giving herself away. 
Her voice betrayed her. When he was brought 
down to her room in the morning, he usually found 
the rest of the family assembled there, while 
Marion drank her coffee, the three girls sprawling 
on the wide, low bed, and Jim reading the morning 
papers by the fire. 

Cricket would drop him down beside his mother, 
and he would settle himself comfortably in the 
crook of her arm; and every morning, invariably, 
the sight and feel of him would give her the same 
acute spasm of joy that was like pain and made her 
weak. Jill divined this. Marion’s voice was a new 
voice when she spoke to Tim, very unlike her other 
voice, that was vigorous and abrupt and sometimes 
throaty with laughter, and sometimes deep and dis- 
turbing. Her voice was small and delicate when 
she talked to Tim, it was as if she were talking to a 
little bird or some tiny wild creature that would be 
frightened away by a louder sound; and there was 
a pleading note in it. It sounded like a suppliant’s 
voice. If one shut one’s eyes and listened, forget- 
ting the sight of her lying there long and strong and 
splendid with her red-brown curls bound under a 
close lace cap and her broad shoulders buried lux- 
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uriously in the fresh linen, and the little boy so small 
and round and rosy sitting beside her, one would 
imagine that she was a timid creature asking for 
some precious favour from a potentate, a tyrant or 
a god—while the god one could hear her adoring 
answered with grunts or monosyllables. 

Jim and the children knew this weak, enchanted 
Marion with the lovely fluttering secret in her 
heart, but of course no one outside the family ever 
saw her. 

Jim loved Tim awfully too. All the more be- 
cause he couldn’t show it. Men can’t cuddle little 
boys. They treat them like big, independent people. 
Jim talks to Tim as if they were equals. ‘‘Shall we 
go and have a look at the horses?” he says, holding 
out an enormous hand, and Tim toddles off to the 
stables, not any higher than Jim’s riding boot. 

Standish touches his cap. They go into the loose 
boxes one by one. Jim swings Tim on to his 
shoulder and explains as Standish takes off the 
blankets. 

“This chestnut is a nasty customer on the road, 
Tinker, believe me. He hates anything on wheels. 
Motor cars are an abomination to him. He jumps 
sideways like a cat when he hears one coming, and 
lands with his four feet together in a ditch in a way 
that is calculated to give you an unpleasant jar; 
but in the open, with hounds running, he’s smooth 
as silk and forgets he’s got nerves. Needs a bit of 
filling out, though. Off his feed, you know, Tim— 
leaves half his oats, often as not. Now here is 
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something in a different class altogether. Here is 
a perfect hunter—your mother’s, my lad—my first 
commission from Blundle—and there’s not a better 
mount in the country. Look at her well, Tim. See 
how she’s let down and the depth of the shoulder. 
She goes like the wind and you can stop her with 
your little finger. Perfect manners. Steady— 
don’t wriggle—that’s all right. She’s only nosing 
about for sugar—she’s spoiled, you know. Always 
been petted—but you should see her take her fences. 
Jumps like a steeple-chaser. Don’t you, my girl? 
Want to get on her back? There you are!” 

And Standish stands by, respectful, his wooden 
face blank, his bow legs planted well apart in the 
fresh straw while Tim sits solemnly aloft, and the 
lovely mare turns her head to see what this light, 
soft thing is upon her back, and the dogs and the 
children look in at the door of the box. 

The dogs and the children, the horses and the 
ponies, eight hunters now, and two wonderful, 
sturdy, piebald ponies, Jill’s and Babs’ very own, 
and a ridiculous Shetland for Biddy, and the cows 
and the pigs and the chickens, the place is swarming 
with them; children and animals everywhere; filling 
the place with their noise and their life-zest and 
their contentment. ‘lhe children shout as they rush 
out of the house. The horses bang on the doors 
of their boxes with their hoofs and prance about in 
the yard as they come out to exercise. The pigs, 
Adolphus and Evangeline, and the others, grunt and 
guzzle as the milky stew of potatoes and meal is 
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poured into their trough. The dogs come to the 
kitchen door for their dinner and the kitchen maid 
makes a great clatter; Merlin, the blue Southdown 
sheep-dog, like a grandfather marshalling the 
Sealyham terrier and the two squat Aberdeens. 
The white cow and the two red cows stand munch- 
ing and waving their tails in the lower field, and 
the ponies whinny and toss their heads and gallop 
after each other down to the pond. 

Babs was the one of the three who looked after 
the animals, bathed and combed the dogs, prepared 
their food and took the ponies’ corn down to them. 
Babs, with her Madonna face and square hands and 
sturdy legs, was mulish and placid and much less 
given to imagining things than Jill. She was always 
busy somewhere, helping Standish or the gardener, 
or the cowman. Usually her clothes were in a 
dreadful state and her hands a sight, her nails 
black and broken and the skin all chapped, with 
long, bleeding cracks. She didn’t seem to mind 
the cold or the wet. She would get up at six 
on a winter’s morning and go down in the 
dark to the cowshed carrying a lantern and 
would help milk the cows. Jill went too, some- 
times, but she went because it was thrilling and 
romantic to be out in the dark and because the red 
light of ,the lantern made the cowshed a beautiful, 
mysterious place. Babs didn’t think of its being 
romantic. She just went, drawn by the interest of 
the humble task and by the appeal of the mild-eyed, 
patient cattle. All dumb things drew her to them. 
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She knew how to mix the stew for the pigs and the 
meal for the hens, and while Jill was subjugating 
the village and teaching the village children her 
country dances, or reading aloud at the working 
party in the school, and while Biddy was off laying 
spells on the witches in the wood, Babs would be 
bandaging a sore paw, or nursing the new bull-calf 
that was so pathetic and wobbly on his legs. Babs 
had a tender heart, a mothering, protecting, com- 
passionate little heart. Marion would laugh at her 
sometimes and prophesy that she would end up 
Matron of an Orphanage, and Babs would go red 
in the face and say nothing. She had made friends 
with Michael Duffington. Although she was eleven 
and he only eight, they liked being together. Jim 
would take her over with him to Duffington Hall 
and leave her there for the afternoon, calling for 
her again on his way home from Blundle’s. 
Michael had a shed of his own behind the tennis 
courts, an old toolhouse where he carried on ex- 
periments. He was mad about engines and machin- 
ery and electricity. He confided to her that he 
wanted to be a mechanical engineer and build 
bridges. One day she found him in a great state of 
excitement. ‘What do you think?” he said in his 
repressed, stammering sort of way. ‘“They’re go- 
ing to signal to Mars. A man in the Alps is going 
to flash lights from a convex cave of snow on the 
Jungfrau—up to Mars. And another chap in 
South America is going to sit at the bottom of a coal 
mine with a telescope and watch to see if Mars 
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answers back.” He was obviously terribly inter- 
ested. He stamped about the tool-shed kicking 
things, rumpling his sandy hair. ‘I say—suppose 
there are people—up there? Suppose we can talk to 
them—suppose—we could go there!” 

Babs was sceptical. ‘‘We couldn’t—we’'d die. 
There’s no air to breathe.” 

“We'd carry it—in tubes—like oxygen—what 
you give sick people. I asked the doctor. He only 
laughed. He’s only interested in people breaking 
their noses out hunting.” 

“Well—that’s what he’s for.” 

Michael faced her, his strained, ugly counten- 
ance under its shock of red hair set grimly. 

“The question is, what am I for?” 

“Oh, rats—Micky—you’ve got lots of time for 
that.” 

“Have I though? And suppose you wanted to 
be something your parents wouldn’t like you to be, 
what would you do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Of course not, you’re only a girl—but suppose 
you were a boy: per 

“Oh, if I were a boy, I’d—be a soldier.” 

Michael groaned. ‘‘Soldiering, hunting—that’s 
what they all do. I tell you—I tell you—oh, well, 
I can’t tell you—but if only I could—if only there 
was someone to talk to. My tutor’s an ass. He 
thinks an Englishman should play games—cricket, 
tennis, football. He says if I’m not good at games 
I'll have a rotten time at school. Well, maybe I 
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will have a rotten time, but it won’t be half so rot- 
ten as ’’ He checked himself. ‘‘Come on, let’s 
go out. Dad’s schooling in the lower field.” He 
was ashamed of his outburst. 

Biddy, in the meantime, was carrying on an affair 
of her own, a clandestine affair. She had a secret 
friend. Several times a week she would slip away 
through the garden gate and down across the fields 
to her rendezvous. Biddy had a taste for in- 
trigue. She went to meet a man. The place 
of meeting was the wooden stile at the end of 
the pond, “Silver Water,” where a disused, scarcely 
discernible path led through a thicket to the fence 
that marked the boundary of the Woodside fields. 
Diving through the bushes, she would wriggle 
through the damp, overgrown sort of tunnel and 
come out at the stile, and there he was, enormously 
tall and solemn, waiting for her. He would offer 
her his hand gravely, as a gentleman should to a 
lady, and she would hop over and away they would 
go together up the great park-like slope on the other 
side, the great, stiff old man leaning on his stick 
and Biddy skipping beside him and chattering. 

A strange couple, these two, the old man who 
was at the end, and the little girl who was at the 
beginning of life; and yet they had certain charac- 
teristics in common. ‘They were both aristocrats, 
with a high opinion of themselves and a calm dis- 
regard for the feelings of others. They took what 
they wanted out of the world and would do so to 
the end of their days. A couple of tyrants who 
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didn’t like to be crossed; he had for years had his 
own way, and she would perhaps, all her life, get 
hers; be even more successful than he had been 
because she would pretend to be pliable and would 
know how to give in on unimportant matters, 
whereas he had never given in to anyone or any- 
thing, not even to his gentle wife whom he had 
loved or to his wild son of whom he had been 
secretly proud. 

Biddy did most of the talking. She told him 
all the news, all about the Tinker and the animals, 
about Merlin’s fight with the blacksmith’s dog and 
the new governess who had gone the way of all the 
others, and Jill’s village children and the pudding 
they’d had for dinner, and Jim’s being in business 
with a horse-dealer. Biddy turned up her nose at 
horse-dealers. Cricket said it wasn’t the thing for 
a gentleman to do. Biddy didn’t like the smell of 
stables. She confessed that she had liked Paris 
much better than Windside. She told her friend 
all about Paris and her lovely white bed with the 
frilled curtains and pink bows, and her beautiful, 
beautiful doll, Marie Antoinette, that could say 
“Mamma” and had had her head smashed in the 
packing. She described the chateau at Versailles 
that had once been theirs, and when, one day, her 
friend asked her if she would like to come and see 
where he lived, she answered, ‘‘Oh, yes—if it would 
amuse you to show it to me.” 

He chuckled at that, a sort of dry, grating 
chuckle of a laugh he had, but Biddy didn’t mind it. 
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She wasn’t at all afraid of him now, knowing that 
he was her slave for all she had taken him the first 
time to be the Grey Monk, nor was she impressed 
by the bigness of the house he lived in. At the end 
of the long picture gallery she freed her hand from 
his and gave a strange little sigh of satisfaction. 
Her friend watched her curiously. She seemed to 
change under his gaze. Proudly she drew herself 
up, delicately and haughtily she turned her diminu- 
tive head, and calmly she stepped down the vast, 
polished floor. “It is very nice!” she said. “I 
suppose these are your aieux. They remind me of 
mine.” It was clear that Biddy felt perfectly at 
home in Woodthorpe Park. 

The old lord smiled at that, the smile of a con- 
noisseur who had seen many a fine lady of delicate 
quality at the Courts of Europe in the old days 
when women were elegant, frail coquettes; and gave 
a chuckle of satisfaction. 

After that he always took her up to the great 
house and gave her tea in his stuffy, dark study 
before he escorted her back to the wooden stile. 
The cook at the big house seemed to understand 
children. Wonderful things appeared on that 
dusty table littered with old papers and books. 
Tall cakes made like castles with paper flags flying 
from the top, and small cakes shaped like hearts, 
and diamonds, and one day a little bird’s nest of 
spun sugar with the three eggs of chocolate ice. 
Biddy nearly burst with the longing to tell of these 
things, but she knew that it would be absolutely 
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fatal to tell anybody—even Babs, so she locked her 
lips on her secret and, already replete, did her best 
when she got home to force down the stupid nursery 
tea of monstrous bread and butter. 

Her friend, the old lord, would sit in his big 
chair with his stick between his knees and watch 
her, and talk to her sometimes while she ate the 
things she knew would make her sick. He told 
her he had known her French grandmother in Paris 
years and years ago when she was a girl, and Louis 
Philippe was King. He said those were the last of 
the days of good taste, and that the Republic was a 
disgrace, with all the grocers and butchers of 
France wearing the Legion of Honour. He said 
there were only two things that mattered in the 
world, “good taste and good sport.” England was 
in a bad way too. It was going to the dogs. 
There’d soon be no hunting and no House of Lords. 
The lords were fools. It was no more than they de- 
served. ‘They could die off, the whole lot, for all 
he cared; but what was to become of the country 
if there wasn’t a gentleman left who could afford 
to hunt hounds? 

He talked a lot about this. Biddy didn’t under- 
stand much of what he said, but she pretended 
to listen. 

‘“There’s Simon Hawkins. I handed over to him 
and he’s gone as poor as a church mouse, and what's 
to be done? Duffington is a child. He'd have 
no more authority in the field than a baby.” The 
old man shouted, “I tell you, young woman, the 
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Broadshire was the best pack in England when I 
had ’em, and now look at ’em!”’ 

Biddy wiped her mouth with a sigh. 

‘Why don’t you take ’em back?” she asked 
mildly, thinking of the finished ice, wondering if 
she dared pick up the crumbs and lick them from 
her fingers with her tongue. 

“Take ’em back, you say?’ he roared, “I 
wouldn’t touch ’em. I'll have nothing to do with 
the Hunt Committee. I won’t give ’em a penny. 
They didn’t want my advice once and now they 
won't get it.”” His face was convulsed, his head 
shook, his stick fell with a clatter. Stiffly he bent 
over, fumbled, couldn’t find it. Biddy jumped 
down. ‘Here you are.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” the old man breathed 
heavily. ‘And I’m old,” he muttered. “I’m past 
seventy. I gave up fifteen years ago. I’d have 
kept ’em on though—for Jim.” He seemed to 
have forgotten the child. ‘Jim could ’a done it 
just as I wanted, and he would have too—I’d have 
made him. He had the makings—damn it! He’d 
an eye for the country, and a way with the hounds, 
blast the boy. Old Scratcher used to say he 
hypnotized ’em.” 

“Well, why don’t you make him do it now?” 
said Biddy. 

“Make Jim——?” 

HOY Este 

“Drat the child! What’s she talking about?” 

Biddy swung on the arm of his chair. 
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“Of course I know, I’m the only one in the 
family you'll associate with,’ she said sweetly; 
“but after all you'll have to speak to Jim, some 
time.” 

The old man glared down at her, picking up 
his hat. 

“T will, will I? And who'll make me—you?” 

“Oh no, I don’t mind. I’m quite content to 
go on like this. It’s you—you know.” 

She slipped her hand into his big palm. ‘You're 
not very happy, are you—even with me?” She 
looked up. He looked down. Her wonderful 
changeable child’s face had no resemblance to what 
Jill called her “‘food-face” now. It was a little 
wilful elf face, and something from it, a gentleness, 
a light, seemed to have crept up over the old man’s 
features, but he didn’t answer; he only looked 
down a moment from his great, sombre, broken 
height, then led her out into the park. 


CHAPTER IX 


OWARDS the end of November Marion 
gave in about hunting. They were all 
too much for her, she couldn’t stand out 

against them. The children, wild with enthu- 
siasm, taking to the sport like ducks to water, 
clamouring for her to join them, Jim so disap- 
pointed now that he had got her a perfect mount 
with his own earnings; Sally Craddock going for 
her in his gentle, comical way, telling her she was 
letting Jim down, spoiling his sport; Major Waring 
begging like a patient dog—and all the other people 
looking askance, showing that they thought she was 
queer. And the bustle in the house of a hunting 
morning, and the clatter of hoofs as Jim and the 
children went out of the gate waving good-bye, and 
the sight of all the pink coats going down the road, 
and the servants rushing out of the house when the 
Hunt streamed over the fields below the church, 
and Cricket catching the contagion and wheeling 
Tim’s pram five miles to a meet, it was all too much. 
It wore down her resistance. But there was an- 
other different thing that influenced her, that finally 
decided her, though perhaps she did not realise 
herself how important it was. This thing was her 
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distaste for the sound of Jim’s voice singing her 
praises. Mona went well to hounds, did she? 
Well, she was sick of being told so. She would ride 
to hounds herself, and if she didn’t go well, she 
would die in the attempt. Jim should be shown 
that Mona wasn’t the only woman in the world who 
had nerve and could sit a horse. 

So one cold morning she got out of her nice, 
warm bed, shuddering inwardly and hating it all, 
and rode to the meet conscious of a multitude of 
unpleasant sensations, but outwardly calm. 

It was a raw, blustering day, a true English win- 
ter’s day, with gusts of rain sweeping down from 
a grey, liquid, scudding sky; and the grass was 
green and the coats were pink and it all looked 
exactly like a hunting print and Marion’s lip 
curled at finding fox-hunting in England so true 
to type. 

She was as cold and uncomfortable as she had 
expected to be and she felt rather sick. Her face, 
exposed to the air, tingled, but the rest of her 
body steamed and shivered inside its thick cloth- 
ing. She had put on woolen combinations for the 
first time in her life and thought of herself with 
disgust. 

Walking her horse up and down the grass beside 
Jim, waiting for hounds to move off, she fumed in- 
wardly, criticising and scoffing at it all, regretting 
her warm bed and amusing novel. 

It was like a dumb show. The thick sky, the soft 
ground, the wind, and the drifting, enveloping mist 
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soaked up the sound of the moving horses and men 
and women. A dumb show and a solemn show. 
Sedately, the horses moved up and down the springy 
turf, solemn the faces of the riders. It was all go- 
ing forward to plan, a plan stamped with the sacred 
stamp of formal custom. And the men and women 
who took part in it seemed to have lost their in- 
dividuality. They were no more personal than the 
trees and the sky and the rain. The meet was at 
Duffington Hall. Men in pink coats and women 
in black habits, their heads enclosed in cages of 
black net, went up and down the steps of the house, 
greeted one another with nods and moved away 
across the grass to find their horses. Duffy stood 
before his front door offering hospitality. The 
M.F.H., who hated him with futile hatred, sol- 
emnly drank a glass of port in the doorway. At 
a distance under an elm tree Crabley the hunts- 
man hypnotized the lovely hounds into a state of 
quiescence. 

Marion was annoyed with Jim. He was so 
obviously in a state of bliss that he made her laugh. 
Sitting his horse lazily, dreamily, looking at noth- 
ing, aware of nothing, neither of the children nor 
of herself, he almost seemed to purr. ‘There was 
something revolting about the state he was in; he 
reminded her of a wild animal crouching at the door 
of his lair, licking its chops; and his appearance was 
strange. He too, had lost his individuality. Sitting 
there on his wicked flea-bitten mare, his back bowed 
slightly, his shoulders hanging forward, his collar 
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turned up, he looked like everyone else, and his face 
was ridiculously solemn. It was the set, compressed, 
mournful face of the delighted Britisher who will 
not give himself away. 

Indeed Jill and Babs were the only people at the 
meet who gave themselves away. ‘Their excitement 
oozed out of them, was spread over their faces in 
wide, spasmodic grins, and burst from their swelling 
chests in little gasps and gurgles. Their faces were 
tinted a bright shrimp pink, their noses a deeper 
shade, and their round eyes shone under their hard, 
little, ugly bowlers. They had sandwiches in their 
pockets. When Perkins was filling the sandwich 
cases, he had given them each a packet in rice-paper. 
Oh, the glory that was in them! They tried to con- 
tain it, but they couldn’t. Marion smiled as she 
looked at the two little figures on their piebald 
ponies. 

“Now; you kids, keep with Standish. There are 
a lot of kickers out to-day.” 

Hounds were moving off. 

The cavalcade streamed across the park and 
through the gate, Jill and Babs bringing up the rear 
with the Duffington boys. 

They drew Burnaby’s cover, a spinney under the 
round shoulder of a hill. In and out, through the 
underbrush, hounds were working. The tips of 
their tails waved above the bushes among the thin 
tree-trunks. No sound came from the wood to the 
waiting field. 

Meadows rolled down to a shallow valley and up 
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again to a higher skyline; a brook showed at the 
bottom. In the distance, to the west, the mist 
waved like a silver veil hanging loose from the sky. 

And then the note of the hunstman’s horn was 
borne along the wind. 

Ah, the lovely, plaintive, hollow sound—why did 
it thrill one? Soft, penetrating, insistent note, 
lifted up from the brown wood, what was it saying? 
What was going on there in that thicket? 

Marion began to tremble. 

Hark! A hound gives tongue. They’ve found. 

What was it that happened to Marion then? 
What instinct was it, primitive and savage, that 
responded to those voices? 

Ah—a red streak crosses the open. A fox has 
broken cover. There he goes. You can see him 
plainly, running for his life past your horse’s nose. 

Hounds are in anguish. Their yelping is like 
a moaning. ‘The voice of the horn, too, is loud, 
insistent, the voice of a thing in pain, straining, 
urging, calling. 

Jim, turning his head, said, ‘Don’t lose me. I'll 
give you a lead.” 

Marion smiled faintly. 

Slowly, as it seemed, slowly and fumblingly, nose 
to the ground, wavering, hesitating, a hound slips 
out of the bushes. ‘Then others. Now they’ve got 
it. Scent is good. Away they stream. The fox 
has disappeared long since. Almost it would ap- 
pear that he is forgotten. Certainly no one trou- 
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bles to slip into his skin, to feel what he feels flying 
for his life with a pack of hounds after him. 

The hunters and the hunted—a universe between 
them—a thousand years of evolution. Darwin 
might explain; we can’t. We only know the savage 
ecstasy. 

A moment ago we were dull, reasonable, think- 
ing people. That’s all done with... gone. 
We've lost them—those selves of ours, flung them 
behind us. It may be that that farm labourer run- 
ning across the fields far behind there will find them 
lying like old coats on the ground. 

We are of a different race from all those bipeds, 
supermen, gods, or centaurs—the Lord knows what 
we are, we ride to hounds. Men, ordinary men on 
their two feet plodding, think, ruminate, worry, 
work, solve problems, earn their living, love, hate, 
grow old and sick; we do none of these things, we 
ride to hounds. 

Back there in the world behind us clocks are tick- 
ing, bells are ringing, tea-cups tinkle, babies squall 
and sewing machines are whirring; we hear none 
of these things, for we ride to hounds and time 
stands still above us, and the earth runs under us, 
and the sky is opening out before us, we have left 
our sodden selves behind, we soar, we leap, we ride 
exultant, we, the erstwhile slaves of life, we are 
free, we ride to hounds. 

Some such chant was in their going. ‘The thud- 
ding hoofs beat out the time. Savage men and 
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women now; watch their faces. The men lean for- 
ward, jaws squared; scowling, strained, snarling 
faces, their eyes fixed and glaring as fences, hedges, 
posts and rails rush up across the rolling turf to 
bar their way. 

‘Ha! That was a nasty toss. No good stop- 
ping. He’s all right. Hi! farmer, catch that 
horse, will you?’ A pink coat on all fours in the 
mud—scrambling—left behind. The Hunt streams 
on. 
Going is good. The mist lifts. Sunlight paints 
the straining faces orange. The horses hurl the 
fields behind them, nostrils wide, foam flaking from 
their bits, muscles straining. Beautiful they are 
and gallant, racing on, leaping through the whis- 
tling air, rising smoothly, curving up against the 
sky, down and scudding close to the earth again. 

They are scattered now. Pink coats and black 
habits, spreading out across the fields, drawing to- 
gether again, crowding through a gate, then on in 
a long streamer ribboning down the slope. 

A girl in a yellow hat watches them from the top 
of a hill. A woman in a blue apron comes to the 
door of her cottage, children clinging to her skirts; 
men working in the road lean on their spades and 
stare. Cows in a field, frightened, run rocking for 
a gate, waving and ducking their horns. An old 
horse snorts, throws up his head and cries out with 
envy. 

The Hunt streams on. 
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The brook in the bottom widens as one ap- 
proaches. Round or over? Hounds are racing up 
the hill on the other side. Plough over there. 
There’s a fordable place somewhere, a bridge a 
quarter of a mile down. 

Jim goes straight for it. Marion? Has he for- 
gotten Marion? A few follow him, the M. F. H., 
half a dozen others, two women among them. The 
rest of the Hunt decides for the bridge. 

The flea-bitten villain clears it A man can help 
—can lift him over, between his knees like Miin- 
chausen. A good ten feet from bank to bank 
and slippery as soap on the take-off side. Ah—! 
A bay mare flounders—splash—a man in the water. 
The horse shudders, nostrils distending, all but sub- 
merged. Jim is half-way up the slope. He hears 
shouts, turns to look back, and suddenly remembers. 

Marion—where is she? Has she followed as he 
told her? God forbid! Two women are making 
for it. One doubled forward, like a washerwoman 
over a tub; that’s old Bridget. She’s all right; she 
knows what she’s doing. The other is poised like 
a bird. Smoothly she comes. Her horse’s hoofs 
seem scarcely to lift from the ground, he scuds so 
close, so level. Jim can’t see well, somehow. His 
heart is pounding. He has pulled up, wheels and 
stands waiting. It must be Mona—no other woman 
would. He can’t see well. No, it’s not Mona. 
Now he sees—now he knows her. Who could mis- 
take her, so slight, so light, so sweetly balanced? 
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No good trying to stop her now. She’s at it. She 
lifts her whip, sitting proudly—brings it down. 
The horse rises, sure and smooth. Beautiful to 
see the circling curve of horse and rider in the 
air. Under them you can see the water. He’s 
over—he’s clear, no faltering, no mistake—on he 
comes. 

“Marion—Marion!” Her face is white; she is 
seen to be smiling faintly. He wheels and falls in 
beside her. They gallop on together. 

“Good God, Marion! Why didn’t you go 
round?” 

She doesn’t answer. The horses’ hoofs thud on 
the racing ground. She skims beside him, silent, 
giving him one swift oblique glance. 

And Marion, like a woman in a flying dream, 
was conscious of thinking: ‘Worry, fear, bore- 
dom, old ghosts and new problems, unpaid bills 
and tiresome servants and all the haunting lovely 
memories of other times—what has become of 
them? Gone. Clean gone. There is nothing but 
this, this scudding between earth and sky, this power, 
this delirium of speed, this clean, cold lust of the 
chase.” 

But when hounds checked a mile or so further 
on, she laughed at Jim’s white face, a little pleased, 
savage laugh. 

“You told me to follow, so don’t be cross,’ she 
said, and she refused to go home, though she had 
no second horse out and it was after one. 
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“Go home—never! What is the matter with 
you, Jim?” And spying Mona eating sandwiches 
just beyond him, she turned her horse’s head and 
moved away. 

Major Waring rode with her then the rest of that 
day. Why did she do it? Was it because of 
Mona? She didn’t know. She didn’t think. Her 
brain was empty. It was not until the day was 
done and Babs and Jill, long since blooded, had gone 
home with gory smears on their round triumphant 
cheeks, and the Hunt had dissolved into the blue 
evening, riders, two by two, or solitary, calling 
good-night to one another and disappearing down 
quiet roads and paths homewards through the 
winter twilight, till nothing of all the colour and 
movement was left in the darkening countryside, 
that she came to, and realized while Jim grumbled 
and fumed that something irrevocable had happened 
to her., 

Joe Grayson had been badly hurt and his horse’s 
back broken in the brook. Old members of the 
Hunt had come shyly up to Marion, and had shaken 
their heads at Jim disapprovingly. A man ought 
not to let his wife do that sort of thing, not 
her first day out, nor her second. Madness— 
that was what it was—simply asking for it. And 
Sally Craddock, very muddy, with blood coag- 
ulated on his moustache, had failed to laugh as 
usual. 

“T say, Marion, you gave me the most awful turn. 
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I was behind you. It was perfectly beastly. Even 
Mona went round.” 

Marion had laughed, her short laugh. “I fol- 
lowed Jim,”’ was all she said. 

And now Jim was fuming and cursing, but she 
wasn’t listening. She was wondering at the miracle 
that had happened to her. 

They found their car in Helmscote village. 
Night was coming along the road as they turned 
toward home. Before them, the sky was still light, 
but darkness rolled up behind. The fields were 
mysterious beyond the dark, looming hedges. 
Swiftly the earth that stretched away to either side 
was being swallowed up with its farms and its wood- 
lands and its silent cattle. 

Jim, slouching down behind the wheel, was try- 
ing to find words to express his feelings. There 
she was beside him, her nose buried in her fur collar, 
silent, inscrutable. | 

“You might have been killed,” he muttered. 

‘Nonsense,’ she murmured. 

So they drove home through the dark winter eve- 
ning. ‘They were silent. He couldn’t tell her what 
he felt and she would not tell him what she felt. 
She was not prepared to admit to him that for her 
the whole of life had been changed by a gallop. 
It was too astonishing, too ridiculous. How could 
she explain to him her feeling? If she said what 
she felt, she would say, “I’ve been born again.” 
But that would be an idiotic statement, so, getting 
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out of the car at the door, all she said was: ‘I 
am awfully stiff,” and stood swaying like a drunken 
woman in the warm, bright hall where the firelight 
was red on the glinting tea-things. 

But the house, Windside, Woodthorpe, got a bit 
of its own back that night, for Marion, lying in 
her bath, exhausted, aching, strong fumes of am- 
monia making her eyes smart, tickling her nose, 
succumbed to the saturating, stupefying pleasure, 
and knew the ecstasy. And she said to herself, 
“It’s like being drugged. An opium eater could 
boast of no more than this.” 

And she thought, her thoughts swimming round 
in her empty head like little slippery fishes: 

“My mind is gone. I am an idiot. I have lost 
myself. I lost it this morning. It is very pleasant. 
Fox-hunting does this to you. How easy! ‘The 
secret of life!” 

She was weak, helpless, in the scalding water. 
Impossible to lift her head or her hand—impos- 
sible to make any slightest effort. And she thought: 
“T could lie like this for ever, floating, deliciously 
aching, a blissful idiot, and never, never want any- 
thing more.” 

A black wind was beating and scratching at the 
window. In the fields the old chestnuts were tear- 
ing their hair. Cattle crouched in the flimsy shed, 
cowered before the hurricane. Ugly clouds were 
scudding over the hill in the dark, low clouds scrap- 
ing the earth, torn, spurts of icy rain coming through 
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the rents in them and Marion smiled, rolling over 
in the water, and apostrophised the wind. 

‘What do I care for you?” she thought. “You 
blustering humbug! I rode in your teeth all day 
—I have got the best of you!—so howl away.” 


CEHIAPTERGK 


EELING over the choice of Simon Hawkins’ 
RK successor was running high in the Hunt; by 
the end of January it had risen to such a 

pitch that it seemed to be affecting the nerves and 
the manners even of the horses. Never had there 
been such an epidemic of kicking. Quite good, 
well-behaved, gentlemanly animals, known for their 
perfect manners, were obliged to submit to having 
their tails bound with the ignominious red ribbon. 
How could they not be affected by the shortness of 
their riders’ tempers? What self-respecting animal 
could endure having his mouth so irrationally mal- 
treated without letting out at somebody? And how 
indeed could anyone expect the horses to remain 
calm when in the best-regulated stables the feud had 
permeated down to the humblest stable boy? ‘The 
mere fact that they, the horses, were dumb is no 
argument to prove that they didn’t take sides in this 
matter, or that they didn’t understand what was 
going forward, any more than the fact that the 
stable boys were not dumb proved that they did 
grasp the full and awful meaning of the crisis. 
Reflect a moment upon the intelligence of horses. 
Has it not been repeatedly demonstrated in cir- 


cuses all over Europe that a horse can read and 
179 
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write and spell quite as correctly as a stable boy and 
do sums that such a boy is quite incapable of doing? — 
Why, then, is it reasonable to suppose that Mona 
Duffington’s high-spirited thoroughbreds were in- 
different to the caustic comment, the scathing sar- 
casm, the hilarious laying of odds, and the vigorous 
oaths that dinned in their silken ears, that rattled 
round them in immaculate stables, a rough, excited 
accompaniment to the clanging of pails, the splash- 
ing of water and the swish of brushes? Who has 
fathomed the mind of the horse? Who can choose 
between Starky, the one-eyed strapper who is the 
father of ten filthy children for whom he cares no 
more than if they were vermin, who is content with 
a wage of twenty-five shillings a week and is obliged 
to ask his slattern of a wife to spell out for him 
the tipster’s column in the Broadshire Chronicle 
which he pinches as often as he can from the harness- 
room; who could choose between this Starky and 
Mona’s pure-blooded, nervous little Irish mare? 
Or who could say which of these two was the more 
intelligent, or had the more interesting character? 
Mona would not hesitate in her choice. Starky and 
his like were as dirt to Mona. Anyone who tried 
to prove to Mona that Starky, being a human be- 
ing, was an immortal soul, fashioned in the image 
of God, and therefore worth more in the ultimate 
economy than her tawny Kathleen of the shining 
flanks and lovely, nervous legs and understanding 
eyes would have provoked in the lady a harsh burst 
of laughter. She might even answer that she had 
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paid seven hundred and fifty guineas for the mare 
and that Starky would fetch nothing, but absolutely 
nothing, in a slave market. She could point out 
logically enough that his twenty-five shillings a week 
were paid to him because of the ridiculous idea 
prevalent in England that such miserable crea- 
tures had the right to live and breed, but that in 
reality his weekly wage of twenty-five shillings 
should be entered to the account of the thorough- 
bred Kathleen as he, Starky, was the slave of the 
mare and an insignificant part of her queenly es- 
tablishment. Mona would stare if you suggested 
that Starky could talk, while Kathleen was dumb. 
She had never heard Starky utter a sound, and had 
never spoken to him save to curse him; but with 
Kathleen she could talk by the hour and she would 
insist that the mare understood all that she had to 
say, and in her own gentle way, with her nose close 
to her mistress’ ear, could communicate her own 
feelings. Much, much they had in common, these 
two, the woman and the mare, these two thorough- 
breds, these two haughty, nervous female creatures, 
and they knew it. On a hunting morning they met 
at the great door of Duffington Hall a-quiver with 
the same excitement, but with a mute suppressed 
greeting of unutterable devotion, and on the in- 
stant of Mona’s light bound to the saddle became 
asone. ‘To lose one’s sense of identity, to sink one- 
self into the physical being of another creature, to 
be conscious in every nerve and muscle and in the 
smooth rhythmical beating of one’s blood, of a per- 
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fect harmony, and a perfect response from the 
different, special unique being of one’s choice; this 
assuredly is the ultimate delight of our senses. 
Mona found it in her mare. Scudding over that 
sodden country under the lowering skies, cutting a 
swift way through the mist, through the harsh, 
heavy, heaving wind, flying light and fleet and keen 
as a blade past and over and through a world that 
was a bog, that had a stupid, dark, sticky face, that 
was rooted and stolid and rich and smug and stink- 
ing with mould, she loved herself and her wonder- 
ful mare, loved, exulting in a delirium of pleasure, 
her nostrils dilating as the nostrils of Kathleen her 
sister, who carried her, and they were one in their 
passion for this sport of England. At the sound 
of the huntsman’s horn, the same shiver of delight 
ran through them, rippled down their smooth mus- 
cles, strung their nerves to an unbearable ecstasy! 
And Kathleen knew the country as Mona knew it, 
the gates, the fences, the brooks, the ditches; had a 
flair too, and an eye, could tell which way the fox 
would go, saw from a distance how hounds were 
working, tossed her head in contempt at clumsy 
goers and would have died of mortification if she 
had failed to lead the field. Knowing this, then, 
what was there so very surprising in Kathleen’s 
suddenly, without apparent provocation, biting 
Bridget Hawkins’ bay in the neck? A disgraceful 
performance, of course, and she got a rap over the 
head for it, but truly she was not given to biting 
and nasty tricks of that sort. It is my own theory 
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that she did it to please Mona and that she 
achieved her object. Poor old Bridget, her riding 
crop came down between Kathleen’s wicked ears in 
a flash and above the squeals of the two horses 
her cracked voice was heard in a stammering 
splutter of rage: ‘‘Take that, you nasty brute— 
and that!” 

Mona went white to the lips. Leaning forward 
and baring all her strong teeth in a savage snarl, 
she jerked Bridget’s crop out of her hand and flung 
it in the mud. 

“You damned hag!” was what she said. 

They were not themselves. 

The incident was noted, of course, taking place 
as it did at a crowded gate, but it caused no undue 
amount of comment. Mona’s followers sympa- 
thized with her and her enemies blamed her, say- 
ing it was only what one could expect of such a 
monstrous bully. 

The root of the trouble was that Simon Hawkins 
had produced a candidate of his own for the Hunt 
succession. Sly old Simon; no one had expected 
it of him. They had expected him to hand over to 
Duffy in his stiff, grey, silent way, without a murmur. 
Now here he was with a full-blown candidate, full- 
blown in every sense of the word, full of money, 
full of good cheer, full of fight, a former Master 
of another quite respectable pack, a landowner, who 
had found coal on his land, a noble lord of recent 
creation who had found out how to deal with farm- 
ers, a jolly good fellow who had found out that 
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women had no business to meddle in the affairs of — 
the hunting field. The only thing against him was 
that he was more than half an Israelite, and rather 
too friendly, almost too munificent in his gifts to 
the Committee, and a little too free with his horses. 
Any young soldier on leave could get a mount from 
his stable. He had come down and taken a big 
house and filled it with people, quite good people. 
Sometimes a royal Prince stayed with him; but he, 
the host of the Prince, hadn’t quite made the im- 
pression he wanted to make. The Broadshire Hunt 
is a dificult community to please. It prides itself 
on being broad-minded and tolerant and friendly, 
but it doesn’t like having its social fences rushed 
by an outsider. If it hadn’t been for the women 
who hated Mona and nagged their husbands into 
siding against her, the newcomer wouldn’t have 
stood a chance against Duffy. All the arguments 
against Duffy, about his being too timid, too near- 
sighted, too vague, too easy-going, and too shy, all 
these would have fallen to the ground if it hadn’t 
been for Mona. As it was, the odds were about 
even and the feeling ran high while the English 
winter drenched and froze the countryside by turns, 
and the wind howled, and farmers cursed the 
weather, and cattle shivered in the rain, and the 
trees waved their naked arms in a frenzy, and dogs 
had fights outside public-houses and hound puppies 
made themselves sick on garbage, and kitchen maids, 
running out in the dark, their aprons over their 
heads, got into trouble with grooms, and the wives 
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of such as Starky brought puling unwanted infants 
into a sunless world. Ah—that was it! the sun— 
never—shone. 

And yet, in spite of all this, it was a good sea- 
son, one of the best seasons the pack had had for 
years. It was as if the occult powers that watch 
over hunting had agreed, out of pity for stiff old 
impoverished Simon, to give him a splendid end. 
And truly it was as if all these pink-coated men 
and booted women had been struck by madness. 
Did they mind the weather, did they miss the sun, 
did they notice the hideous chimneys and squalid 
streets of the town of Broadshire? Did they think 
of all those red and squalling infants infesting the 
earth through no fault of their own, being born 
every day to misery and deformity and drunkenness 
and dirt? Did they pause and consider the state 
of Europe, and worry at the thought of a quaking, 
cracking civilisation? Did they care about earth- 
quakes or revolutions or wonder for a moment 
what cursed, sordid, hopeless blackness had sent a 
band of fire-eaters from the Clyde to the House 
of Commons? Not a bit of it. What did they 
care? They didn’t want the sun to shine. They 
didn’t mind the streaming rain, the slithering mud, 
the oozing, slimy, boggy fields; they liked it all 
just as it was. They loved it. They gloried in it. 
And for the rest—the poor old worried earth— 
they didn’t care that for any of it. Jim liked it. 
Babs and Jill liked it. Even Marion, with a bit- 
ter, reluctant loathing, liked it. 
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There is only one explanation and only one word 
in that explanation: horses. 

Blundle was in great form. He was coining 
money. The particular form of madness from 
which all these people of Broadshire were suffering 
was to him a source of contentment. Never had 
he done so much business. His books were a de- 
lightful surprise even to himself. And Jim came 
in for his share, not a large share, certainly; his 
association with Blundle was in no sense a partner- 
ship, but it represented a considerable sum to Jim 
and was used by Marion to pay almost half of her 
annoying bills as well as to buy a Ford car. For 
Jim was a success. He was extraordinarily popular 
in the hunting world, and inspired confidence. Peo- 
ple had a way of believing him when he told them 
that a particular horse would suit them. There 
was a look of open truth on Jim’s countenance that 
made it impossible to suspect any shadow or fine 
shade of crooked dealing. Not that Blundle was 
crooked, far from it. Crookedness wouldn’t have 
paid Blundle. He was much too clever a man to 
tell a lie about a horse, that is, a real lie. He would 
draw on his imagination, perhaps; he saw his horses 
through rosy spectacles, no doubt, but everyone 
expected him to do that. The grain of salt was a 
matter of course with people who knew Bundle. 
And Blundle being something of a psychologist 
varied his manner to suit his clients. For Mona, 
he took no end of trouble, and did really find her, 
over and over again, the perfect thing. To Simon 
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he never dreamed of praising a horse, he merely 
showed him and let Simon judge for himself, and 
he never made the mistake of showing him what was 
second-rate; but Simon’s new friend and candidate, 
the Israelite millionaire, so free with his money, 
he was different. He was a temptation to Blundle. 
Blundle thought him a fool. What horse-dealer 
could be blamed for taking advantage of a fool who 
didn’t mind being fooled? 

Mona had something to do with it. She gave 
’ free rein to her bitterness in Blundle’s company. 

Walking their horses up and down outside a cover, 
she and Blundle would converse in low tones. 

‘The man’s a bounder,”’ she would mutter; “a 
bounder and an idiot. He pays that Brown of 
Windside more for his oats than he ought to pay. 
Why does he go on buying horses? He’s got far 
more than he wants already. He only ruins them. 
Did you ever see such hands? A good horse is 
wasted on him. MHe’d spoil any mouth in a week. 
God pity his mounts. He must weigh twelve stone. 
It’s a damned shame. If they make him Master, 
I leave the country, I’ve told Duffy. We'll hunt 
with the Whaddon. I’m sick of these people— 
not a woman under a hundred except for Mrs. Jim, 
and she hates me. Good God—what a world! To 
think that Bridget Hawkins may get the best of me, 
with her beastly Jew. He’s made another convert 
this week, had youheard? Sally Craddock’s friend 
—that man Waring—gave him two hunters as a 
present, a grey of yours.” 
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“Gave him the grey, did he?’ Blundle burst 
out laughing. . 

“Yes. What's the joke?” 

“He paid me four fifty for that grey.” 

“Oh, Matthew!” 

sbierdid? 

“Tord, what an ass!” 

“T didn’t say anything to him. I didn’t ask him 
to take the horse,”’ moaned Blundle. 

“Do you think I’m blaming you?’ Mona showed 
her teeth. ‘‘It serves him right.” 

It was this sort of thing that blunted Blundle 
the horse-dealer’s sense of what was permissible; 
but even admitting Mona’s influence to be befud- 
dling to a newly-acquired sense of honour, it was 
stupid of him to have involved Jim in the subsequent 
business. He should have known better than that. 
Strange that Blundle should have so mistaken his 
man. It may be that instead of trusting his instinct 
he went by what he had heard about Captain Daw- 
nay. It may be that he put together the stories of 
Jim’s troubles, his failures, and his wanderings, and 
drew from them quite erroneous deductions. There 
was a story of a wife of a bank-manager in Buenos 
Aires; someone had been shot, someone had ab- 
sconded with a considerable amount of cash, Captain 
Dawnay had not been accused either of the shoot- 
ing or stealing, but he had certainly disappeared 
with the lady. There was another story of a fracas 
on a Texas ranch; no woman in it this time, but a 
romantic horse thief, protected, so the saying went, — 
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by Dawnay, a pal of Dawnay’s. And again a tale 
of some sort of oil scandal in Mexico—a very vague 
tale this, the only two definite facts being that at one 
moment Dawnay had been rich and at a subsequent 
moment stone-broke. Blundle may have been im- 
pressed by this gossip, as Bridget Hawkins was 
impressed by the gossip concerning Marion’s love 
affairs. But whereas poor Bridget was honestly be- 
wildered, finding it quite impossible to reconcile the 
lurid fact of the three husbands with her own feel- 
ing of being irresistibly drawn to the winsome crea- 
ture, Blundle experienced no such complexity of 
feeling in regard to Dawnay. He assumed that 
there was truth in the stories and presumed on 
the character of their hero—and was led astray. 
No one to this day knows quite what happened. 
If Sally Craddock knows, he has kept up with per- 
fect consistency the part of the village idiot who 
understood nothing. All that was known for cer- 
tain were the following few bare facts. It was 
known that the Israelite agreed to buy the bay 
gelding from Blundle, that the animal in question 
was hunted by Jim on the day that the sale was con- 
cluded, that the price agreed to in the hunting field 
was five hundred guineas, and that Blundle was 
heard speaking these words to Dawnay as they 
moved off from the last kill: ‘‘Well, Captain, I’ve 
sold him the animal—you can send him over to- 
morrow.” Subsequently it came out that the bay 
never was delivered to the Israelite and that Jim 
had left Blundle’s and was selling his motor. That 
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was all. Even the fate of the horse was ignored. 
He disappeared. No one ever knew what became 
of him, but he was never seen in that country again. 

Not one word of explanation did Jim ever give 
for leaving Blundle. He was indeed so completely 
dumb on the subject and made such an apparently 
genuine and embarrassed effort to appear at his ease 
with Blundle, but looked all the same so shy and 
ashamed when he was in the vicinity of that gentle- 
man, that the impression was, to begin with, either 
that Jim had quit out of laziness or that Blundle 
had caught him out in something and had given 
him the sack. This latter interpretation, to do 
them justice, would never have occurred to any of 
the Hunt as a possibility had it not been put into 
their minds by a chance remark of Jonah Waring’s; 
and even then they did not really believe it, but 
they did believe Jim had proved himself incapable 
of sticking to his job. 

Even Marion believed that, for not even to 
Marion did Jim explain why he had severed his 
connexion with Blundle. And there lies the special 
queer quixotic thing in Jim’s character. He couldn’t 
justify himself, even to the woman he adored, and 
he couldn’t blackguard to her even such a man as 
Blundle. He didn’t reason it out and decide not to. 
It simply didn’t occur to him as a possible thing 
to do. 

All he said to Marion was, “I’ve left Blundle 
and forfeited my screw,” and then at the sight of 
her hardening, whitening, disappointed face had 
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walked out of the house. Perhaps if things had 
not been already strained and tense between them, 
he might have said more, or said so much differently, 
but whatever the might-have-been, there was the 
actual episode. And there was Jim splashing down 
through the muddy paddock alone, with a terrible, 
dreary loneliness on him, and Marion hard and cold 
as ice, alone in the drawing-room with the chimney 
smoking and the rain slashing viciously at the rat- 
tling windows. 

I have said that no one beyond the chief actors 
in the affair knew what happened, but that is not 
true. There was one person in Broadshire who 
was hearing the whole accurate story that very after- 
noon from the respectful and solemn lips of Blun- 
dle’s stud groom, who had been strapper, helper 
and stud groom in his lordship’s own stables at 
Woodthorpe Park and had only gone to Blundle 
when the old lord sold his last hunters, because he 
had to go somewhere and wouldn’t move far away, 
and still regarded and always would regard his 
lordship as close kin to Almighty God and himself 
bound for ever under a solemn obligation to minister 
to his every whim in whatever humble measure he 
was able. 

“‘An’ the Captain ’e says to Mr. Blundle, ’e says 
—'‘No,’ ’e says, ‘I don’t like it. I don’t think I 
like it, Blundle.’ And Mr. Blundle ’e get redder’n 
a turkey cock and says, ‘Come now, Captain, all’s 
fair in love and war.’ But the Captain he shakes 
‘is °ead—and ’e repeats hisself and ’e says, ‘It’s got 
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nothin’ to do with whether the man’s a bounder or 
a fool,’ ’e says, ‘an’ I can’t explain, an’ you may be 
right,’ ’e says, ‘I only can say I don’t like it an’ 
can’t be in the deal.’ And then Mr. Blundle he 
loses his temper something awful and says, ‘So 
you’re goin’ to turn on me, are ye, and bite the 
hand you've been lickin’??? An’ the Captain he just 
smiles a slow sort o’ smile and says quite gentle 
in a soft sort of voice, ‘Oh, no, Blundle, you quite 
misunderstand me,’ ’e says. “This won’t go any 
further—an’ I give you leave to make any explana- 
tion you like and I’ll corroborate it. Say I’m a 
slacker an’ a waster—that’s easy to say cause it’s 
true—so say that, Blundle—anyone’ll be ready to 
believe that.’ An’ then he walks out quite quiet, 
his head ’angin’ a bit as if ’e’d ’ad a licking.” 

The gaunt old man listened, his chair pushed 
back from the heavy mahogany table in the great 
gloomy room, and his long grey beaked face dropped 
on his chest. 

He made no comment when the man finished. 
He seemed to be half asleep, but presently he lifted 
his head and looked sharply at the groom, who stood 
waiting to be dismissed, his cap in his hands, his 
neat old gaitered legs firmly planted, his wooden 
face respectfully blank. 

“And what’s this about trouble in the Hunt?” 
demanded Lord Woodthorpe. 

“Well, sir—it’s like this, sir—the ’unt’s divided. 
Some wants Lord Duffington and some wants this 
new man as is ’untin’ from Braisley-Shorts.” 
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“There’s a row, eh?” 

“Well, it ain’t come to words yet, but the tempers 
of some is bad, very bad.” 

‘“Humph! What do the Hunt servants say?” 

“They says nothink, your lordship.” 

“They have their opinions, I suppose?” 

“Well—Crabely, he’s thinkin’ of leavin’.” 

“A good huntsman too. That won’t help ’em.” 

INO sir?” 

“Well, that will do, Harris. Thank ye; they’ll 
give ye tea in the hall.” 

“Thank your lordship.” 

But the man turned at the door. “If I might 
be so bold as to say something, my lord?” 

“What? Yes, out with it.” 

“Crabley and the Whips they know who they 
think ought to take ’ounds.” 

“They do, do they—then they’re damned im- 
pertinent.” 

mies sire’ 

“And who is it they want?” 

“Tt’s Master Jim, beggin’ your lordship’s par- 
don.” 

He was frightened then, was Harris. He knew 
the old man’s temper; he knew the red, dangerous 
wave that flooded the old grey beak, and scuttled 
for the door, but it was laughter that sounded in 
his ears, harsh, cracked, grinding laughter, ending 
in a fit of feeble coughing. 

The children found Jim in the lower field. He 


was doing nothing. He was just tramping about in 
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the rain aimlessly and he looked so awfully pathetic 
that they ran to him and took him by either hand, 
Jill on one side, Babs and Biddy on the other. 

“Oh, Jim! What is the matter?” 

“Why, nothing, my dears. What should there 
be? I’m right as rain.” 

But they didn’t believe him. They could see 
he was fibbing. There was a queer, drawn look 
round his eyes and two deep creases down the sides 
of his mouth. He almost looked old. 

“Jim, do tell us.” 

“Yes, do tell, Jim.” 

“We tell you.” 

“What's the good of being pals?” 

Jim stopped his tramping. He stood stock still 
in the rain, holding the children off at arms’ length, 
and looking at them. ‘They weren't a pretty sight. 
They were excessively muddy and disreputable and 
their noses were red, and their teeth were coming 
in crooked, and they had on hideous grey jerseys 
and knickers showing their ridiculous round girls’ 
legs. Nevertheless the sight of them with their 
faces turned to him so gravely was excessively cheer- 
ing and encouraging. “These kids will always be- 
lieve in me,” he said to himself with a sudden sense 
of immense relief. And then he said almost hope- 
fully, ‘“Well—the truth is I’ve got the sack.” 

“From Blundle?” 

“Yes, from Blundle.” 

Their mouths opened. They looked at one an- 
other with wide, absurd, astonished eyes. 
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“What a horrid man!” said Jill. 

“How dare he!” said Babs. 

“But he’s only a horse-dealer, he couldn’t—” 
said Biddy; and she made one of her haughty faces, 
and seeing that this was appreciated, she added, 
“Quel sang-froid, tout de méme.” 

It set them all laughing. They went off into 
peals of laughter, but Jill and Babs, while they 
laughed, clung to Jim. 

“It is funny, Jim, you know, to think of you 
being sacked by a horse-dealer—it is absurd.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
J: DAWNAY hated women, yet he had 


never done without them. The combined 

feeling of need and disgust had produced in 
him a peculiar attitude of mind. His first experi- 
ences had determined him; they had been unfor- 
tunate. He had been a very shy, ignorant boy that 
day, long ago, when in a state of wild intolerable 
pain he had run away from home, paying a secret 
visit to the kennels to say good-bye to the lovely 
hounds and his friends the Hunt servants and go- 
ing on to Leicester in a grocery cart. He had 
made straight for the port of London and had 
shipped before the mast on a merchant schooner 
bound for South America. It was in Rio, where he 
landed, that he came upon his first adventure 
with a woman. She was a full-blown Spanish- 
American, a frequenter of harbour resorts. It had 
not lasted long; it had filled him with loathing; it 
had been followed rapidly by others. He was fif- 
teen but he looked a man, and he had a man’s vi- 
tality. The women of the under-world had found 
in him a special charm. He was beautiful and 
young. They were delighted. He laughed, hat- 
ing them, breaking away from their lewd embraces 


and sour tears with nausea. He thought of them 
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as unclean beasts who knew how to weep, frighten- 
ing because of their power to drag one into shame- 
fulness. 

He got away, went up country, worked on a ranch, 
was happy in the jungle with men and horses. The 
years passed. They brought in his way other 
women of a better class, who turned out to be very 
much like the first under the hypocrisy of their cun- 
ning reserve. A dozen times he was attracted, 
hoodwinked. Always he caught them out in lies, 
in deceit; always they turned on him in the end, 
wailing or screaming reproaches. He found no 
friends among them. 

He came to regard them as a sport, like fox- 
hunting, and he acquired the habit of hunting them 
with careless brutality. Does one care for the fox 
or the badger or the gamey, struggling salmon? 
Surely not. Hunters do not sentimentalize over 
their victims. If they did, where would the fun 
come in? A fox that gives one a good run, a badger 
that fights to the death, a salmon that with tena- 
cious and desperate cunning prolongs the exquisite 
game, will win the admiration of the sportsman and 
his gratitude; and Jim would have been the grate- 
ful admirer of women had they played their part 
as well as the fox or the salmon, but they didn’t. 
Their sporting instinct was nil; their invitations to 
the pursuer a lie; the glorious chase ended invari- 
ably in a trap laid by the victim for the hunter. 
Once they were caught they had you in their grip 
and clung like death. Suddenly they changed. 
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It was like an ugly fairy tale. No sooner did 
you hold the panting, gallant, beautiful brave crea- 
ture in your arms than she dissolved into a whining, 
talking, weeping little weak thing that shocked you 
by its unhappy grotesque resemblance to a child. 
There was something shameful in that for Jim. 
It was horrible to him to find that he had been 
hoodwinked, and that instead of the beautiful wild 
animal he had imagined, he had been in reality ex- 
ultingly and savagely hunting a soft little thing 
with sharp claws that scratched. 

Children and women, they appealed to him in 
totally different ways. They were more different 
than snakes and rabbits. It had always been the 
stag-type of woman that Jim admired, the big, 
proud, disdainful creatures, and when one of them 
wound her arms round him and played at being 
small and helpless and talked baby-talk in a little 
cooing voice, it made him sick. It made him sick 
and it frightened him, because he knew it was a lie, 
and he invariably ran away and left her. People 
said he had been a brute to women. 

Marion was to Jim different from all the others. 
She was not different in degree. It wasn’t a ques- 
tion of her being prettier, or less boring, it was 
that she was the exact opposite of all the mass of 
women he had known and ended by loathing. She 
looked, for example, a child and was, as he put it, 
a man among the very best of men. Her little, 
absurd, curly head, her dimples and her jokes en- 
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ticed one to laughter and games, but her head was 
screwed on the right way, screwed on so firmly 
that whatever you did you found her facing you 
bravely, and looking you straight in the eyes. Her 
beauty was nonsensical, but there was no nonsense 
about her. He believed her to be incapable of 
telling a lie or of pretending a feeling. He believed 
her to be the only absolutely honest woman in the 
world. 

And between the two of them, there had never 
taken place that business of the hunt. They had 
met face to face and had agreed together, as it 
were, all in a moment, consenting each one to take 
the other on faith. And somehow, never having 
been pursued, she had never been caught. She re- 
mained independent, separate, proud. He trusted 
but did not own her. ‘There remained then the ele- 
ment of danger. He had always been aware of 
this. 

Marriage had had on each of the two a different 
effect. Jim had never been married before. To 
him, the wanderer, the rolling stone, the pursuer 
who had so often run away from devouring women, 
marriage was a relief, an anchor, a refuge. All 
sorts of new ideas came to him out of his marriage, 
and the society of the three Pilgrims and Tim-the- 
Tinker; and Marion, the mother of these children 
and of his son, took on a new, almost a sacred 
dignity. He did not voice this, even to himself, 
but it was there at the bottom of his heart, a very 
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simple, straight feeling, like a beautiful, grave, in- 
audible whisper that provided an accompaniment to 
his days. He was a simple creature. 

And although he did not know it, and although 

Marion was the last person to suspect it, it is 
possible that the three children, Jill, Babs and 
Biddy, existing, and in a way surrounding Marion 
when he first met her, had counted for something, 
had counted importantly, in the peculiar feeling 
that she, the gay and pretty woman, had inspired 
in him even at the beginning. They had been a 
factor. It had been necessary to cope with them 
and the necessity had made for seriousness, but they 
had been even more than this, for the great, shining, 
beautiful fact about the funny youngsters was that 
they adored her. 
_ Jim remembered the faces of Babs and Jill the 
day he was introduced to them in Paris for the first. 
time, introduced too suddenly, he felt afterwards, 
as the man their mother was going to marry. 
They had taken it well, oh, quite splendidly—sport- 
ing kids they were—but he had seen in their grave 
eyes, that were all for Marion and not at all for 
him, the quick, wincing flash of a sudden hurt and a 
sudden fear, followed by a grave sweetness that had 
made him flush. It was as if they had held out to 
her on their square little palms their own happiness 
and had given it to her so that she could be glad. 

He had had from the first a feeling of responsi- 
bility toward the children. It didn’t occur to him 
to dislike them because they were not his own. 
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He had no retrospective jealousy and never thought 
of Marion’s other husbands. His lack of imagina- 
tion and his superlative health saved him from that 
kind of torment. He was not nervously sensitive. 
It took something real and immediate, something 
visible or audible or physically felt, to make him 
suffer, and he did not see or hear or feel very many 
things. He was like a very short-sighted person 
who saw the world in a pleasant vague blur, and 
only noticed details in regard to the people very 
near to him. Marion was the nearest. Marion 
was so near that he saw every shade on her face, 
noticing much more than she herself or anyone else 
gave him credit for. 

Her expression when he told her that he had 
lost his job with Blundle had been like a blow be- 
tween the eyes. It bewildered him. He did not 
understand. 

Heavily, slowly, painfully, he puzzled over it. 
Why did Marion, who could read his mind as if 
the front of his head were open and his thoughts 
written on his brain, not know at once what had 
happened between him and Blundle? After hours 
of laborious thought he arrived at what he believed 
to be the explanation. It was because she had never 
believed in him, had never expected him to stick to 
anything and had made up her mind beforehand 
that he would fail this time as he had always failed. 
She had assumed that he was not good enough for 
Blundle, because she believed him to be no good at 
anything. 
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He sank suddenly in his own estimation after this 
discovery. He sank so low that he found it diff- 
cult to look even the children in the eyes. With 
perfect simplicity he felt that if she thought so 
poorly of him, then it was true. And wasn’t it 
true? What had he ever done that he could ad- 
vance as a proof that she was wrong in despising 
him? He thought back. Never had he done such 
a thing before, but now he did it. He remembered. 
He forced himself to remember. It was like drag- 
ging one’s self back over No Man’s Land, among 
corpses. All his failures were there, strewn on the 
ground of the past. He plodded back, back. His 
father? What had he done to his father? He had 
hated him, had left him, had lived without him. 
Was that anything to be proud of? Suddenly he 
saw the old man, alone, locking himself up with his 
awful, obstinate pride, grinding his teeth over the 
emptiness of his old age, tyrannising feebly over 
his old faithful servants, who were the only human 
creatures left to him, and he had a queer sudden 
desire to let the old man bully him again, and ride 
roughshod over him, and get again out of life the 
only satisfaction life had for him. But he wasn’t 
done with himself yet. He had still another step 
back to take, the last, the bitterest, the most hu- 
miliating. His mother was there, at the end of the 
long, dreary, disordered way. He covered his face 
with his hands. He could not look at her. He was 
a child in her presence, and he was ashamed. 

Poor Jim Dawnay, whom women had always 
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found so wildly attractive; he hated women, but 
his mother and his wife were sacred to him. 

You laugh at him perhaps, but you must under- 
stand that he was a stupid man, he didn’t under- 
stand modern ideas or care about them, or know 
what one was supposed to feel or think. He had 
no theories about marriage. He never listened to 
clever conversation. It wasn’t his fault if he 
looked like a man of the world. Once upon a 
time Margaret Woodthorpe had told him that 
a boy’s mother and a man’s wife were sacred, 
and he had believed her. That is all there is 
to it. 

And so when it came to this affair between 
Marion and Jonah Waring, he did not believe that 
Marion was lying to him or would lie to him. He 
had no idea of what was going on in her mind. He 
was full of a confused, bursting, angry pain; he 
was conscious of a growing, overwhelming desire 
to murder Waring and of a futile, sickening long- 
ing to reach out to Marion, but he could not con- 
ceive of her not being loyal. And he did nothing, 
could do nothing in this situation that tortured him, 
because his self-respect was gone. 

He avoided Marion. He avoided the children. 
He avoided his friends. Sally Craddock tried to 
talk to him, tried absurdly to cheer him up, was 
always hovering about with wistful, ridiculous, 
round eyes, but he couldn’t talk to Sally. Sally had 
been decent to Waring, had given him a house to 
live in and a leg up in more ways than one. How 
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could he mention Waring to him or indeed to 
anyone? 

Other members of the Hunt tried to show him 
in their awkward way that they felt he’d been right 
in the Blundle business. They made a point of say- 
ing a word or two about the weather in the hunt- 
ing field, and there was a shade of coldness observ- 
able in their manner toward Blundle, but their 
friendliness didn’t really help Jim. It wasn’t much 
good their believing in him if he didn’t believe in 
himself, even in regard to Blundle—and he didn’t. 
He was no longer sure that he had been right about 
that. His head was so muddled that he couldn't 
really remember what had been said, that day in the 
horse-dealer’s stable. Perhaps after all Blundle 
had wanted to get rid of him. Perhaps that had 
been his way of giving him the sack. He spent hours 
alone in his den, sticking stamps in his stamp album, 
and wondering whether the Tinker would grow up 
to be ashamed of him. The only conclusion he 
came to was that he must get another job. But 
how? But what? What could he do? What was 
he good for? Diligently now, instead of the tip- 
ster’s column he read the ‘Want Ads.” in the 
newspapers. 

And Marion day by day was drifting further and 
further away from him. Yet what could he do to 
get her back, except rehabilitate himself in her 
eyes? He was convinced that she only tolerated 
that cur Waring because she was rightly disap- 
pointed in himself. On the day that he got a job 
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he would give Waring such a thrashing that he’d 
leave the country on a stretcher. 

But time, he felt, for some reason, pressed. As 
the days passed, he grew more and more anxious. 
He answered all manner of advertisements. He 
offered himself for the most varied posts, as a gym 
instructor in a boys’ school, as a football coach, 
as an auctioneer. When he had exhausted every- 
thing that had to do, even remotely, with dogs and 
horses, he turned to insurance companies, shippers, 
traders. He stated carefully in writing that he 
felt himself perfectly qualified to be a first-class 
commercial traveller in the line of soap. He got 
so far as to be summoned to London for an in- 
terview; but his would-be employers informed him 
after five minutes’ talk that they were afraid his 
knowledge of modern business methods was in- 
sufficient. 

On his way home in the train he found Mona 
Duffington. They had a first-class compartment to 
themselves, and across the sheets of his evening 
paper he was aware of her watching him through 
her narrow, green eyes. She was the type he had 
admired in the old days, and he liked her, but now 
he was conscious only of the fact that she, being 
a pal of Blundle’s, probably thought him a cad to 
leave Blundle in the lurch, so that when she spoke, 
‘he was surprised. 

“T’ve had a row with Blundle about you, Jim.” 

He lowered his paper, and looked at her clear, 
hard face under its small, neat hat. She was hand- 
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some. She had good legs, broad shoulders, strong, 
thin hands. Unconsciously he summed up her 
points while he echoed, “‘Row—why?” 

“T told him I knew he’d been a filthy cad over 
that business.” 

“Bit strong, wasn’t it?’ But he was pleased. 
She saw that. 

They smoked in silence. She swung a long, slim 
foot, her knees crossed, her fine, strong, silken calf 
showing, and suddenly their eyes met. 

“Tt’s deucedly hot,” she said, loosening her fur 
coat. A faint colour had come to her cheeks, her 
eyes glittered, her pointed, white teeth showed 
between her thin, disdainful lips. Her nostrils 
dilated, very slightly. 

He knew the signs. He recognized them, and 
waited, impersonal, detached, curious, for the re- 
sponsive impulse in his own body, but to his surprise 
nothing happened, not a nerve quivered, not the 
faintest warmth stirred him. It was as if the 
chronic aching pain in him had absorbed all his 
senses, _ 

“People are awful fools,’’ said Mona. 

“You're right there,” he murmured, wondering 
at himself. 

She tossed her cigarette out of the window, took 
another from her case, put it between her lips and 
leaned forward. ‘Their knees touched. He struck 
a match, heldit. Her face wasclose. Her skin was 
smooth and clear. He could see the red blood under 
the whiteness of her firm cheeks. Her throat was 
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under his hand, and she was staring through nar- 
rowed enigmatic eyes into his. The old invitation. 
Almost, his hand went out to her long, round, white 
throat. Automatically his hand remembered, was 
ready to take to the old habit, but he wasn’t in- 
terested in that hand of his with its strong, brown 
fingers, or that throat with a beating pulse. 

“Thanks,” she murmured, taking the cigarette 
from her mouth but not moving back, leaving her 
face thus exposed to him. He had been staring into 
her face, scarcely aware of what he was doing, but 
now at the sound of her throaty whisper he started, 
woke up, looked wide awake at her naked face and 
shrank from it with distaste. 

It was the very deuce, for he liked Mona. Why 
the devil couldn’t she leave that sort of thing alone? 
Suddenly he was angry. Suddenly he thought of 
Marion with sickening suspicion. What was she up 
to? Was she perhaps after all like other women? 
Where was she now? Somewhere with Waring 
perhaps, letting her knees touch his, sitting close to 
him. For an instant he could scarcely see Mona 
through the red mist that swam before his eyes. 
Then he broke into a short, brutal laugh. 

“What have you got on the Grand National?” 
he asked abruptly. 

She winced, stiffened. He saw her go white. 
His eyes and his head cleared. He observed Mona. 
She had herself perfectly in hand in an instant. 
She wasn’t the sort to give herself away. He 
watched, admiringly now. He had seen her more 
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than once pull a horse up that pegged with her, and 
save herself. It was like that, a fine performance; 
quick, expert, all over in a moment. 

‘““A hundred on Sergeant Murphy,” she said. 

She was back in her seat again, leaning against 
the cushion, laughing in her usual short, scornful 
way. 

“But as I was saying, Jim, people are fools. 
And Blundle’s a born fool. He’d give anything to 
get you back.”’ 

“Would he though?” 

““Yes—he told me to tell you. He said he’d take 
you in as junior partner with ten per cent. on 
the total earnings of the firm.” 

“That’s very handsome of him.” 

“It would mean several thousands a year.” 

“I suppose it would.” 

Mona eyed him. ‘You wouldn't be inclined to 
reconsider, to accept, I suppose ?” 

Slowly Jim shook his head. ‘‘No, Mona, I don’t 
think I would. No, I’m much obliged to him, but 
I don’t somehow think I would. I’m much obliged, 
you know; you tell him that, Mona; but—well, I 
don’t think I would.” 

Poor Jim—he never could express himself 
properly. 

He was more depressed than ever that night 
when he reached home, for he wasn’t at all sure 
that it wasn’t he and not Blundle who was a born 
fool. Mona was a good sort, a jolly good sort, 
only he hated women. 
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And Marion? Marion might have been pleased 
if he had told her he’d made it up with Blundle, 
and was taken on again. She might even have 
laughed and run into his arms. Oh God! if only 
she would. If only—but he couldn’t somehow do 
it. He couldn’t bring relief that way. He didn’t 
quite understand why. 

And he did not understand Marion. He was all 
wrong in his reckoning. She wasn’t worrying about 
the Blundle business at all. 


CHAPTER XII 


ARION knew that her case called for a 
doctor, but what doctor could cure her 
malady, she asked herself, unless a black 

medicine man perfected in magic who could cast 
out demons? He might, on the principle of inocu- 
lating one with one’s own bacillus, anti-tetanus 
serum, vaccination and so forth; but they were 
preventives. Still, one horrid magic spell might 
exorcise another. She had heard of a cure for 
smoking that lay in taking a simple drug whose 
value was that it made you feel sick at the taste 
of tobacco. It was a pity there was no such anti- 
dote to love. 

She winced as she used to herself the word love. 
She was a truthful woman. It did not apply to her 
case—yet what other word could she use that was 
not too beastly? 

Her mind dwelt vaguely upon the nervous and 
emotional disease popularly known as love. She 
had observed it in a myriad forms, had seen it pass 
through a hundred phases, had noticed, incuriously, 
and with a kind of bored pity, its effect on innum- 
erable people, and she had experienced it herself, 
several times—and yet, she told herself, she knew 


little about it, except that one didn’t resist it. 
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It was as irresistible as typhoid fever, once one 
had caught the infection, and ‘it worked the same 
way. One could mark the rise and fall of the fever 
quite exactly on a hospital chart. The tempera- 
ture rose daily, till it reached its inevitable climax, 
then fell with the same inexorable inevitability and 
inevitably one was cured. Some people had it 
worse than others; for them it lasted a little longer, 
that was all the difference. 

The strange thing was that she, who knew this 
from experience, had never learned anything by 
that experience. 

Each time that she married, it was as if she had 
never fallen in love or married before. 

She had a short memory. It was easy for her to 
forget people. Her exceptionally vivid, delicate 
awareness of people only worked when they were 
there, or when the sense of their physical presence 
was still about her. When they were gone, they 
were gone. It took not more than six months for 
the most vivid to fade, but while they were there, 
they were absorbingly real. 

It had been said of her in that Latin world 
of hers, where men and women, respecting the 
emotions, say such things without offence, that 
though she could not care for anyone for long, 
she was more wonderfully and beautifully on fire 
while she did care than is within the power of most 
women, and it was noted as another curious thing 
about her that though she was attractive to many 
men, and gave the impression of having been 
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fashioned by God to be their joy and their victim, 
she was never known to have been unfaithful to any 
one of her three husbands. But that was, perhaps, 
because, as some woman had wickedly suggested, 
they had never given her time. Each had won and 
held her for a brief moment, and had then de- 
parted this life, leaving her free to choose his suc- 
cessor. During the third year of her first marriage 
she had been so bored with her husband’s idea of 
what a wife, and his wife, should be, that she had 
nearly bolted with a quite uninteresting person, 
but the father of Jill and Babs had been taken with 
dysentery in the nick of time. She had nursed him 
then with remorse, loathing herself and the man 
who had almost persuaded her to run away with 
him from that other man who called her his angel 
and his blessing, and talked of renewing his mar- 
riage with her in Heaven. The proposed elope- 
ment had seemed to her in retrospect an inexpli- 
cable piece of lunacy. The other’s idea of eternally 
holding her hand in a golden Heaven would have 
driven her mad had she believed in such a place. 

Men and women and the earth were much more 
real to her than God and Heaven. She hated 
abstractions. 

She had always thought of love as a character- 
less thing in itself, an element like ether or quick- 
silver, that was poured into people who, each in his 
or her turn, gave it the substance and colour of 
personality, but she wondered now in this middle 
of England if it did not possess a geographical and 
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a colloquial character, if it were not very much 
affected by climate and food. One couldn’t strum a 
guitar at a lady’s window in Broadshire, or throw 
a red rose from a carriage. Love affairs in Broad- 
shire were as different from the Italian or Spanish 
variety as clothes or cooking, and, like these things, 
had a relative importance. Never had she been in 
a country where love affairs seemed of as little im- 
portance as in the English Midlands. The almost 
total absence of sentimental complications of any 
kind amazed her and made her nervous. She real- 
ised that the moral standards of this community 
of people were quite different from any she had 
ever encountered before, and the feeling of being in 
their midst a kind of moral freak, added to her 
mental distress an element of perversity, of ob- 
stinacy, a desire to shock them. 

She had almost always done what she pleased in- 
stead of what was expected of her, and it occurred 
to her now that what had saved her from adopt- 
ing in rapid succession a number of lovers had been 
the fact that everybody over there in that cosmo- 
politan world expected her to do this very thing. 
Restrictions and conventions had always irritated 
her. Her adventures in matrimony might almost 
be explained as protests against the convention in 
her set of not marrying the man one was in love 
with. Here in this part of the world it was the 
other way round. 

She was, secretly, an anarchist by temperament, 
but there was always in her that other strange sense 
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of, and delicate response to, what was going on 
inside the heads of people who were near to her, 
and this complicated her instinctive independence. 

Jim as a husband seemed to her to have no right 
to control her conduct or her imagination, but Jim 
the man, the lover, the near, palpable, penetrating 
presence, had to be dealt with. She could argue 
to herself about her husband. She could argue that 
he need never know, need never suspect, and that 
as long as he never did know, it did not matter. 
She could argue that his having become her hus- 
band, her English husband in England, had 
spoiled his being anything more, and that it was 
not her fault if the result did not make him happy. 
Could she help it? How could she help it? It had 
happened. ‘The inevitable had happened. It 
would have happened sooner or later anywhere. 
She had been foolish to believe that what hap- 
pened to every man and woman under the sun 
would not happen to Jim and herself. How could 
she have been so foolish as to have believed the 
Gods would be more kind to her and to Jim than 
they were to other poor, wretched, ridiculous 
human beings? 

Wasn't it always the same with everyone? 
Weren’t they all—all the brave, hopeful, uncor- 
rupted ones—deluded by the same seemingly divine 
promise? What was the use of beating one’s head 
against a wall, of lying awake at night mourning 
over the loss of a lovely thing? It had come sud- 
denly, and suddenly it had gone. It seemed divine 
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when it came. It had a sublime beauty, a celestial 
splendour, but it wasn’t divine—it was a cheat. It 
was hideous old Mother Nature’s mean trick that 
she played over and over again, a million times, 
on poor little men and women who were always 
ready to be fooled. 

And yet—there was Jim. Although he had lost 
suddenly, as if his wonderful body had been touched 
by an evil magic wand, all power of magnetism 
over her senses, still there he was. 

“If he weren’t here so close beside me,” she 
said to herself, “thinking at me the whole time, 
and trying to force me to submit, to break down, 
to give way, if he weren’t so blurred and out of 
focus, by being so near, and if I didn’t feel him 
towering over me with that awful overwhelming 
sense of possession held in his fists like a blanket to 
smother me, then I might see him rise up before 
me again, beautiful as he used to seem to me.” 

She felt in his presence that she could scarcely 
breathe. It was the bewildered pain inside him 
that invaded her mind and her body. His angry 
suffering seemed to come out to her in waves and 
beat against her brain. It was intolerable being 
alone with him, intolerable and dangerous. 

One night he tried to talk to her after dinner. 
She was playing patience. The room was close and 
hot, and he had seemed to fill it with his awful, 
repressed, struggling pain that came out of him 
in great electric currents. 

The patience cards almost covered the green 
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baize table, red, white and black. Ace, king, nine, 
five, queen—three, nine, king. ‘Two black kings, 
the ace of hearts; too late, the deuce was buried— 
it wouldn’t come out. A maddening game, ex- 
asperating, she had tried it five times. Ace, king, 
nine, five, queen, three, nine, king, ace, king, nine, 
five, queen, three, nine, king. Two nines, two 
kings, ace, king, nine. Jim said: 

‘““Marion—lI can’t bear this.” 

“Bear what, Jim?” 

She loathed playing patience. Why was she 
playing patience? How could a game of patience 
protect her from Jim? 

The knave of diamonds on the queen of spades, 
the ten of clubs on the knave, red three on black 
four. 

“Marion!” 

Ves?” 

Now if she only could move that wretched nine. 
There were too many nines in this pack. She said 
aloud: 

“Funny—there are nothing but nines in this 
pack.” 

“Damnation, Marion, can’t you see I’m trying 
to talk to you?” 

She put down her cards. All the red and white 
and black discs winked and glinted in the light. 
See? See Jim? How could she not see? His blue 
eyes had grown dark as if the pupils were dilated 
to a monstrous size. Children’s eyes went like 
that sometimes when they were hurt. She couldn’t 
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bear the sight of them, but she forced herself to 
look straight into them, oh!—pitiful dumb hurt 
animal’s eyes. 

‘Don’t let’s talk, Jim,” she said. 

He stared at her. He stared at her as if his 
soul was drowning, and as if the look in her face 
might save him, might just possibly be going to 
hold him up, drag him back. 

“Not yet,” she added. She was a truthful 
woman and he trusted her—and still he looked and 
looked as if that would, might save him. 

“You mean ”’ he muttered at last. 

She read his thought. ‘‘Yes—I mean that I will 
—I would—I promise iM 

She had meant that she would warn him in time. 
He knew what she meant. All her arguments with 
herself about husbands had had no point, after 
all. 

But after that it had been more intolerable than 
ever being alone with him. They were neither of 
them good actors. They found it safest to avoid 
each other. 

What she could not make out was, whether her 
liking for the man Waring had started before or 
after her sudden change of feeling in regard to 
Jim. Was the Waring affair a cause or a result? 
The answer seemed to her for some reason im- 
portant, but she couldn’t remember. She was too 
confused and tormented to trace things back; she 
only knew that if he, Waring, was the cause of her 
seeing Jim differently, then the whole thing was 
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more worthless, more one might say shameful, but 
less important and less fatal than if she had really 
suddenly lost Jim for no reason that had to do with 
anyone else. It was almost as if, hidden away 
somewhere in the back of her mind, obsessed as it 
was by the image of another man, was the thought 
that there was some way of getting back to Jim, 
or, to put it differently, something new and differ- 
ent to find out about him, if only she could find it 
out, if only she could get free of them both. But 
how to get free? How get the best of the thing 
that drew her to Waring? If it was an illness that 
had seized her, how get over it without going 
through it? 

The thought made her shudder. She did not 
know why Waring pleased her. Unlucky Jonah 
Waring! Was it because she was sorry for him? 
She did not know. She could not explain his attrac- 
tion. It had something to do with the texture of 
his swarthy skin and the shape of his mouth twist- 
ing into a bitter smile, and with the movement of 
his nervous, sensitive hands, but she did not analyse 
his charm. She simply felt it, and struggling at 
first against it, felt it more and more strongly, felt 
it drawing her to him as if he were hypnotising her. 

Yet in all honesty she could not admit that her 
feeling for him was beastly. It might be danger- 
ous and dark and secret and dumb, but it was not 
beastly: it had a beauty; it had such a power of 
beauty that it began to make all other things pale 
and uninteresting. It acted on her like a drug. 
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She began to lose her sense of contact with other 
people and things. 

She drifted. She was like a sleep-walker. She 
lost her sense of being in need of a doctor. 

Strange that so senseless a thing should have the 
power to paralyse her will and befuddle her mind, 
and make her behave like a lunatic, but as time 
went on she failed to see this, for she was the luna- 
tic, and the senselessness of her state had become 
for her a rational, sensible state, and, like all other 
lunatics, the prejudices and reasonings of other 
people came to seem to her senseless. At least 
that is the way it all seemed to her when she was 
with Waring. When she was away from him it was 
not so much so; but she was sufficiently far gone in 
her madness to be only happy when she was mad, 
and to be wretched in her moments of lucidity; with 
the result that when she was away from him her 
nerves were exasperated by the longing to get back 
to the peacefulness of his presence, and when she 
was with him she was conscious of an extreme 
heightening of all her faculties, a complete lovely 
sense of well-being that proved to her the rightness 
of being with him. So she went back and forth, in 
an ever increasing tension, like a shuttlecock on a 
wire drawn tauter and tauter—and still she and 
Waring spoke no word to each other that was a 
definite, compromising, self-committing word. 

They met out of doors, or in other people’s 
houses, and they talked little. They were not 
friends, and they did not know each other, and 
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it did not occur to them to want to know more 
of each other than they did know. They knew 
what they wanted to know. There was nothing 
complicated about their relationship or about their 
feeling for each other. With her feeling for him 
was mingled a feeling of compassion and pity and 
a sense of his dark desperate need of her, and that 
was all—beyond the strong compelling craving that 
was in both of them. 

They met three or four days a week in the hind 
ing field. Although Jim had left Blundle’s, he and 
Marion had after all kept the Ford car and their 
horses, and Marion in addition to the two he had 
bought her had given in to Sally Craddock, and 
had accepted the loan of the two he had originally 
offered. The fact that they were in debt seemed 
to her relatively unimportant now. She no longer 
attempted to deal with the bills that were accumu- 
lating in her desk. 

Every morning she strained, like a dog on a 
leash, to be out and away. She awoke now in a 
state of nervous suspense that made her clench her . 
teeth lest she should cry out the thing that was in 
her mind. She would breakfast alone, and drive 
with Jim in silence to the meet, and mount with 
scarcely a word for anyone, and then suddenly she 
would experience a sense of immense relief as 
Waring appeared beside her. They would ex- 
change sometimes not more than a dozen words 
during the day, but at other times they talked a 
little waiting outside a cover. 
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“You look tired this morning. You are very 
white.” His voice was pleasant. It pleased her. 

“T know.” 

“Are you perhaps not very strong? Are you 
perhaps living on your nerves?” 

“Hunting takes it out of one.” 

“I can see that it takes it out of you. Some- 
times, I have thought at the end of a long day 
that you were going to faint and fall off your 
horse.” 

“Oh, no, I never faint.” 

That was all. He was never more personal than 
that. And his voice when he said these simple 
things was gentle and clear, without innuendo or 
emotion. It was as if he took everything for 
granted, and knew that she knew that to him every- 
thing that concerned her was of such supreme im- 
portance that it needed no emphasis. His voice 
sounded as if he were certain of her, and was 
composedly, reverently waiting, but she knew from 
his eyes that she met now and again for a brief 
instant that he was morbid and full of self-distrust 
and afraid of what was in store for him. 

Jim made no sign. He talked to Mona when he 
talked to anyone. 

He too was waiting. 

Everyone seemed to be waiting. ‘There were 
days when she was conscious of all the Hunt watch- 
ing Jim and Waring and herself and waiting; pre- 
tending stolidly that they noticed nothing, yet 
watching them and waiting for something. And 
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there were the children at home, waiting too, and 
Cricket and even the other servants. All the 
world was waiting. What were they waiting for? 

Tim alone was oblivious. Tim was the only per- 
son in the world who was not interested. She was 
afraid of Tim. 

She realised it one day when, coming in from 
hunting and rushing up to the nursery to invite 
him downstairs to tea, he snubbed her, and she 
noticed, kneeling in front of him in her muddy habit 
and boots, that her hands, which she held out to 
him and which he ignored, had begun to tremble. 
Why should her idiotic hands shake? She was five 
times his size, and she had come to him all aglow 
with the wintry wind and the excitement of the 
hunt, flinging down her hat and her gloves and 
running up the stairs, sure of a welcome, to the 
warm, light nursery that was like an enchanted 
stillness in the middle of the boisterous dark. 
Cricket was sitting by the fire with her sewing. 
Tim was on the floor with his toys around him, 
but not really absorbed in his toys, so that she 
could not explain his indifference on that ground. 

“Tim—Tim,” she had cried, falling on her knees 
before him and holding out her arms; but he had 
not moved, he had not said a word, not a flicker 
of a smile had come to his solemn face. It was 
very unlike him. Usually he jumped to his feet and 
ran to her, shouting in a fine state of excitement at 
the sight of her. Now he sat as still as a mouse, 
and stared at her with a vaguely wondering gaze. 
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‘““Won’t you come, Tinker?” she pleaded, still 
holding out her hands and waiting for him to fling 
himself into the empty place that her arms made, 
but he did not move. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t want to.” 

It was strange how her breast hurt her under her 
rough riding jacket. 

“Oh, Tinker darling, please come.” 

He looked at her gravely. “I want Biddy,” 
he said. 

“We'll build with the bricks,” she caught her 
breath, ‘‘a beautiful castle with a high tower and 
steps.” She smiled enticingly at him, but only a 
faint flicker of interest passed in his eyes, and then 
he drew his brows together in a frown. 

“I want Biddy!” he repeated in a tone of 
command. 

She could have wooed him, she could have won; 
she could even have taken him by force into her 
arms; he couldn’t in that case have defended him- 
self and he wouldn’t have minded, he would have 
tolerated her, but she didn’t want that, much as 
she wanted the feel of him—she wanted more, 
much, much more, she wanted him to want to 
come. She was tempted to bribe him. There 
were chocolates downstairs on the tea table where 
her poached eggs awaited her; she thought of them 
as an inducement, but she didn’t say, “Come down 
and I’ll give you .a chocolate’—she didn’t even 
touch him. She got to her feet and turned back to 
the door, and stood there for a moment looking 
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down at him, wondering what was the matter with 
her, and why she had such a curious little fear of 
him fluttering painfully inside her, as if there were 
a very small wounded creature as feeble as a butter- 
fly fluttering there, at the very secret centre of her 
being. 

Cricket looked up from her sewing. She had 
been a silent spectator of the scene, now she spoke. 

“You can’t expect anything different,” she said 
sharply, looking over her spectacles. ‘‘He’s got 
used to doing without you.” 

It was not true. It was a horrid, cruel thing to 
say. Marion knew that Cricket said it on purpose 
to hurt her. Cricket was always saying things like 
that nowadays. She was becoming quite impos- 
sible. She was like an angry, stinging wasp in the 
house, full of secret venom. Marion was afraid 
of her too, but not as she was afraid of Tim. 
She was angry with Cricket and afraid of what she 
might say to her. And she hardened her will 
against the tiresome old thing, determined not to 
give her a chance of saying what she had to say, 
determined to defend herself against the old 
woman’s bothering disapproval. But with Tim 
there could never be any question of anger, and 
where he was concerned she had no defence. She 
could not even summon up sufficient courage to 
admit that there was anything wrong between her 
and Tim. 

Everything that had to do with Tim and her- 
self was so delicate, so fragile, so utterly secret, 
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so strangely subtle and so deep, that she could not 
bear to voice it, could scarcely bear to think 
about it. 

Now, she could not bring herself to analyse her 
feelings. What was it that made it impossible for 
her to go on wooing Tim, to go on making love to 
him until he responded to her and succumbed to 
her, and was one with her again in delight and 
happy laughter? She knew that she could have 
made herself so attractive to him that he would 
have ended by flinging his arms round her neck. 
Then why didn’t she? Her mind glanced away 
from the question. She could not and would not 
bring the Tinker into contact with her other prob- 
lems. He must not be involved. He must be kept 
quite apart. Tortured in her mind, she must keep 
him separate from her torment, and go on believing 
that he was inviolable. 

It was this feeling, perhaps, that had kept her 
away from him on many an afternoon, not the fact 
that she had other things to do. She couldn’t go to 
him when her mind was in a horrid, sickening whirl, 
and it was a curious fact that when Waring was 
about, or when he had just left her at the gate, she 
could not bear the idea of having Tim anywhere 
near her. It was almost as if she felt she were 
being unfaithful to Tim when she talked to Waring. 

With the other children it was different. She 
was not afraid of them—at least, not in a way that 
acutely hurt her. They were bigger and tougher 
than Tim, and their increasing naughtiness gave 
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her an excuse for impatience. She did not want 
to think about them, she did not want to notice 
their bad behaviour, she resented the complication 
they were in, an already unbearably complicated 
situation, but they forced themselves upon her. 
There they were—she couldn’t get away from the 
fact of them. It wasn’t only their naughtiness, 
Jill’s bursts of temper, Babs’ sulks, Biddy’s deceit- 
fulness and awful fibs, or their noise, or their un- 
tidiness that she minded, it was their eyes watching 
her and the pathetic trust in them. They were like 
overgrown puppies, watching her, their helpless 
paws dangling in the air, begging her for some- 
thing. Whenever she came into the house there 
they were waiting for her with that dumb watch- 
fulness. She tried to avoid them, and when she 
couldn’t avoid them, or when she simply hadn’t the 
heart to refuse them the something they begged for 
with such dogged patience, she would avoid their 
eyes by playing with them, some game or other. 
They seemed content then. Unlike Tim, they never 
failed to respond. She had only to make a sign and 
they were on top of her, hugging and kissing 
and playing with her curls, and she found a cer- 
tain relief in their caresses. After a half-hour of 
romping she would say to herself, ‘Nonsense, of 
course they’re all right. It’s absurd to think they 
suspect anything,” and then quickly on the horrid 
phrase that had formed itself in her mind would 
come to her a sort of sick mental shuddering. 

It was impossible to think about anything for 
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long at a time. She felt like a sick spider in the 
centre of a large, complicated web, fumblingly try- 
ing to crawl out along one strand, then another, and 
afraid of what he might find if he ventured too far. 
All about her, stretching out from her, was the fine, 
intricate web of her life that she had spun herself 
out of the stuff of her own spirit, and she dared not 
trust herself to it, she crouched there in the middle 
of it, dazed and paralysed. 


CHAPTER XIII 


RICKET was not herself. Often, after tea, 
she would fall into a doze by the nursery 
fire, her old head tilted to one side, her 

worn features puckering and twitching as she slept; 
and during those brief moments while the Tinker 
played contentedly with his toys, knowing she was 
there beside him, her mind would slip loose from 
her tired body and wing its way, swift and light as 
a homing swallow, back into the past. Wonder- 
fully it sped, while time stood still, back to the 
foreign lands she had known, visiting all in one 
measured moment of the round clock on the man- 
telpiece: the great strange towns, the dark old 
castles, the bright garden where bands played 
and officers in brilliant uniforms bowed to languid, 
parasolled ladies. Strains of gay and martial 
music floated up to her and the echoes of light, 
laughing voices talking in foreign tongues, and the 
perfume of lilies and heliotrope. Marion’s mother 
appeared to her, lovely and cold as a lady of 
snow, swaying toward her through a crowd of 
men, like a lily, smiling absent-mindedly, crushing 
the soft, furry, heliotrope blossoms in her cold 
hands and saying, “She is yours, Cricket, I never 


wanted a daughter, you know. She wearies me,” 
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and Cricket would whimper in her sleep, ‘Oh! 
ee very quietly as if something were hurting 
er. 

And sometimes she found herself wheeling the 
pram again in that snow-mantled city of St. 
Petersburg, along the banks of a river. The great 
river was swollen and full of blocks of ice. The 
sleighs and sledges came down the street at a great 
pace, the horses tossing their heads, striking sparks 
from their hoofs, their bells jingling, drivers 
muffled in furs cracking their long whips in the sun- 
light, and the wind came swooping down in icy 
blasts over the great buildings with their thou- 
sands of glittering windows; and Cricket would 
shiver in her low wicker chair, pulling with her 
trembling fingers at the woollen shawl round her 
shoulders. Back and back travelled her sleeping 
mind, far, far into the remote past that she had 
forgotten. Wonderfully and skilfully it found the 
way through the clouded years, back to the modest 
rooms in Battersea over the grocer’s shop where 
Mary Eliza Crutch lived with her husband 
Thomas. There he was lounging in his chair, with 
his feet on the table, his pipe in his big mouth, 
his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
laughing at her all over his kind, coarse, red face, 
and saying, ‘‘Come, me lass—a kiss to finish supper 
—an’ stop yer everlastin’ cleanin’, ye’ll wear 
yerself out.” Thomas Andrew Crutch, there he 
was after all this long time, risen up out of the 
past, out of her dream, and speaking kindly to her, 
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worrying about her wearing herself out as no one 
had ever worried since. She could feel him there. 
She could hear his big, hearty voice. She could 
smell the smell of him. The window of the little 
room was open—children’s voices came up from 
the street. The lace curtains waved a little over 
the geraniums on the window sill. There was a 
strong smell of tar in the room. ‘They were mend- 
ing the road. . 

“Nicket! Nicket!” She awoke with a start. 
The Tinker was standing by her knee. ‘‘Nicket,” 
he said again, but she seemed not to hear so he 
rubbed his head up and down her gingham sleeve 
“Nicket, talk to Tim,” he said. 

Then when she didn’t answer, he stamped his 
foot. ‘“‘Nicket, read—read about Mrs. Tiggie 
Winkle.” It was really most baffling to Tim to 
obtain no response. He ducked his head and 
looked up into her face. ‘‘Peek-boo,’”’ he said 
cheerfully. It was perhaps a silly thing to say, 
but it was the best he could do, and he was greatly 
encouraged by seeing her smile. So he trotted 
off, and out of a great pile of books on a shelf he 
got the book he wanted. It was a very little book 
and it had a picture of Mrs. Tiggle-Winkle with 
her prickly black face and white bonnet on the out- 
side. Then he came back with the book and climbed 
into Cricket’s lap. 

Tim was two and a half years old now. He had 
changed since that first morning in the new house 
six months ago. To most people he was more 
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attractive, with his sturdy legs and broad shoulders 
and splendid, boisterous voice; they found him 
more amusing than of old, more of a personality; 
they saw in him now the embryo man, and a funny, 
tickling burlesque of themselves; but one who 
looked closely into his face might have noticed 
that a faint shade of the bloom had worn off; it 
' no longer had the quite lovely delicate sheen of a 
perfect fruit, it had lost something of its serenity. 
It had become a more expressive face, a face that 
could show bewilderment, pain, anger and fear. 
Time was at work on Tim’s face. It was making 
it into a real human face. 

But he was utterly blissful and at peace while 
Cricket read aloud in her gentle, cracked, sing-song 
reading voice and he hummed the known words in 
his head. 

“There was a nice hot singey smell, and at the 
table, with an iron in her hand, stood a very stout 
short person staring anxiously at Lucie. 

“Her print gown was tucked up and she was 
wearing a large apron over her striped petticoat. 
Her little black nose went sniffle, sniffle, sniffle, 
and her eyes went twinkle, twinkle, and underneath 
her cap—where Lucie had yellow curls—that little 
person had Prickles!” 

Cricket, who had read this story many, many 
times before, was not listening to herself read. 
She was wondering however it had happened that 
she had seen Thomas like that in her dreams. 
Why she had even noticed that he had a waistcoat 
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button missing, and that his shirt wasn’t too clean. 
How strong he was. She could feel his strength 
even now, awake. The impression of her dream 
still lingered, a painful penetrating sweetness, and 
because of it, she remembered; it had started her 
remembering. Thomas had once carried her up a 
flight of stairs in his arms. To think of that—had 
carried old Cricket who herself had been carrying 
great heavy children up and down stairs ever since. 
Oh, the luxury of being carried upstairs! And 
he had bought her a rocking-chair, an American 
rocking-chair, saying as how if she never would sit 
still, perhaps she’d sit if she could rock while she 
was sitting. She was only too glad to sit still, now- 
adays. ‘Thinking of Thomas made her realise how 
tired and weak she was. Some days she could 
scarcely lift Master Tim from the floor, for the 
weakness and the pain in her side, and when he 
made her carry him upstairs to the nursery, the two 
flights, she had to stop on the landing to get her 
breath. The pain in her side had been getting 
worse all winter, but she wasn’t going to tell anyone, 
not if she could help it. She would go on till she 
dropped—like an old horse, or until she stopped 
like a clock that has run down. Some day she 
would stop, like that; some day she would find that 
she couldn’t, for all her will-power, get out of bed in 
the morning when Tim woke her. And if she 
didn’t, if that morning came and she for once didn’t 
succeed in dragging her old carcase out of bed, then 
she would never get up again. She knew that. 
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She felt it in her old aching bones. She was so 
tired that if she gave in once she was done for. 

Her voice went on reading: 

““Who are you?’ said Lucie. ‘Have you seen 
my pocket hankins ?” 

“The little person made a bob curtsey. ‘Oh 
yes, if you please, ’im, my name is Mrs. Tiggy- 
Winkle. Oh yes, if you please, ’m, I’m an ex- 
cellent clear-starcher!”’ 

And Cricket’s thoughts went on in her head, 
that felt light and tight and as if it had a tight, 
hurting band round it. 

“There is something the matter inside me, some- 
thing eating away inside. It’s no good denying 
any longer,’ and suddenly she saw the truth star- 
ing at her from the little page of the book, as plain 
as if it were the writing of God. ‘‘This is the 
end, Cricket, the end of you.” 

“Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle’s nose went sniffle, snuffle, 
and her eyes went twinkle, twinkle, and she fetched 
another hot iron from the fire 

Her voice did not falter. It was only her heart 
that missed a beat. The Tinker noticed nothing. 

“Then what will become of them all without 
me?”’ she whispered to herself—but she had found 
no answer by the time she finished the story; nor 
by the time she had put the Tinker to bed, nor by 
the time she had given up trying to eat the dinner 
brought up to her on a tray. 

She sat a long while huddled up by the fire fac- 
ing the truth, her smooth old head and narrow 
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shoulders bowed over her trembling, idle hands 
that had never been idle before. “‘All the same 
somebody must look after them,” she repeated to 
herself. ‘“They’re not fit to look after them- 
selves.” 

Marion and her children and her husbands had 
always been a worry to Cricket, but now things were 
worse than they had ever been. ‘They weren’t only 
worrying, they were shocking. There were hours 
when she felt that the family, herself included, was 
no longer even respectable. 

Here they were living at the gate of Woodthorpe 
Park, in a nasty little house, and all the countryside 
knew by this time that his lordship would have 
nothing to do with them, would not even speak 
to his own son and grandson. If that wasn’t a 
disgrace and a shame to them, then what did dis- 
grace mean? A son disowned by his father and all 
the world knowing it! Oh, but it was a bitter hu- 
miliation to Cricket. She held her head very high 
when she wheeled the pram down the village street, 
but all the eyes watching her from behind the cur- 
tains were so many daggers that stabbed her. 
Master Tim with a cloud on him, a stain, a smirch— 
she could scarcely bear it. She despised the house, 
Windside, and hated the village. 

The house was contemptible. Never had she 
thought to see Miss Marion come to this. She had 
given up trying to keep it tidy. She was tired of 
bullying the servants. What was the use when the 
doors were open all day to let in and out the chil- 
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dren and all their animals? Animals and children 
everywhere. All over the house were the marks 
of their dirty paws and their muddy feet. Once 
she had found a large cake of dried cow dung on 
the nursery hearthrug. The house was a stable. 
Everyone in it smelt of the stables. Everything one 
ate tasted of the stables. What a house! And 
what a village! Wicked Woodthorpe! it deserved 
the name. For all Jill’s reforming, wicked it was 
and wicked it would remain. 

Now here was Florrie, the kitchen maid, as nice 
a girl as you could find, in the family way from 
Farmer Brown’s rascal of a son, and what was one 
to do about it? Send the girl away to have her 
baby in the workhouse, and go to the bad after- 
wards? Make the boy marry her so that he could 
shame and mistrust her the rest of her life? And 
how make him marry her? Who was to do it? 
The Vicar was an old maid who played the piano. 

Worst of all, Marion and Jim were in debt. 
Cricket knew it. She knew it better than anyone. 
More than once she had intercepted a determined 
tradesman and had driven him away with angry 
sneering lies about the old lord, making the man 
slink away ashamed of his fear for his money. 
More than once she had paid the milkman and the 
laundry from her own funds, but that sort of thing 
couldn’t go on much longer. Her ready money was 
almost gone. There remained intact her twelve 
hundred pounds in the bank that she had meant to 
leave in her will to Master Tim; it was her life’s 
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savings, would it pay the family’s debts? It might, 
and if something weren’t done soon, some awful 
thing would happen. They might even one fine day 
find a bailiff in the house. The thought turned her 
sick. She came of respectable parents, did Cricket. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she moaned, rocking herself 
with her arms pressed in against her aching side. 
‘““What’s to become of us?” 

And then, suddenly, a strange new thought came 
to her; were they worth it? Why had she slaved 
for them and worn herself out and kept an ugly 
cancer hidden away in her old aching body for the 
sake of these people who were such an awful worry 
and shame to her? Why should she go on with it? 
Now, even now, if she left them and took a good 
long rest somewhere she might save herself. Why 
should she mind about the children? 

Jill and Babs were no credit to her. They were 
only an awful bother. Never had she believed it 
possible for children to wear out their boots and get. 
holes in their stockings as rapidly as they did, and 
they didn’t seem to care how much trouble they 
gave her. They just rushed in and flung their torn, 
muddy clothes on the floor and expected her to have 
everything cleaned and mended by the morning, 
and never so much as “Thank you, Cricket” or 
‘Cricket, you must be tired.” As for Biddy, she 
had caught her out and knew all about her lies and 
wickedness. The child was a sink of deception, a 
warning to fright one. She had determined to try 
whipping the next time she ran away, but what was 
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the good of spanking Biddy, who had no moral 
sense whatever? As for the Captain, he was weak; 
he was weak as water. He let himself be put upon 
by horse-dealers. He sulked like a bear with a sore 
head while his wife carried on under his nose. A 
man should know how to manage his own wife, and 
if he didn’t, well, he got what he deserved! 

Ah, but the wife, in this case, Cricket, is Marion 
—and what are you going to do about Marion? 

In the empty, silent nursery Cricket jerked about, 
twisted her head this way, then that, as if she heard 
accusing voices. 

Do? What could she do? She was only a feeble 
old woman, nearing the end of her days. She 
wasn’t responsible, she hadn’t brought Marion into 
the world, or put a wildness in her blood. No child 
of hers would ever have been like that, and sud- 
denly she saw Marion as she had never seen her, 
separate from herself, a stranger. ‘‘She’s a wicked, 
spoiled, selfish woman,” she said to herself. “She 
wants love, love, love, and never gives any, she only 
takes. She sucks them dry and then throws them 
away. She’s sucked me, like an orange, she’s 
drained me dry of love. Oh, she does, she does. 
I’ve seen her do it, and she’s at it again. She’s bad, 
like all the others, and sunk in wickedness and sin, 
and she calls that love too. It makes one fair sick 
to see her. Love, is it? First you lose your ap- 
petite, then you lose your tongue, then you take 
leave of your senses, and that’s love! Forgetting 
your husband and your children and your solemn 
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marriage vows made in church, all for an ugly brute 
with a black moustache. And I can’t stop her. I 
can’t do anything. Maybe, I might have once. 
Maybe, if I’d not let her have her way so much 
when she was little, I might have stopped her then 
being like she is now, but now it’s too late. She’s 
sucked me dry, and she doesn’t care for me and 
she won’t listen. I’m only an old croaking voice 
to her that means nothing.” 

Then why trouble any more? She had her every 
hundred pounds in the bank. It would keep her 
in comfort for the rest of her time. She could go 
to some quiet place, where no one knew her, where 
no one would ask her to do anything for them. 
She could go—where could she go? She could go 
to Battersea, she could go back and find the house 
where she had lived with Thomas Crutch. Perhaps 
the rooms were to let. She could take them. She 
would walk up the narrow stair alongside the 
grocery shop and find herself in that snug room. 
She would buy geraniums for the windows and 
white crocheted curtains. She would visit the 
Deaconesses who had trained her as a nurse and go 
to the old church and ask the neighbours in to tea. 
The voices of children playing outside would come 
through the open window. ‘There would be a 
strong smell of tar, and Thomas would say- 
“Good gracious, was she going crazy?’ Thomas 
was dead these forty years and for all she knew the 
row of houses was pulled down. 

She trembled violently. Her teeth chattered. 
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Her head seemed on fire and the pain in her side 
was like the repeated stabbing of a knife. She 
jumped to her feet and stared, distractedly, round 
the nursery. 

She had been tempted by the devil. 

“T must do something, I must do something,” she 
whispered above her breath, twisting her apron in 
her hands. Then quickly and all at once quite calm 
and determined she crossed to the table and got out 
her writing things and her spectacles, and set to 
work, carefully tracing the following words: 


“My Lord, I take the liberty of writing to you, being 
nurse to Captain Dawnay’s little boy, as I have been to 
Miss Biddy and her sisters, and to her mother before her 
from the time when she was a baby. Feeling myself poorly 
and in failing health and not able as I was when younger 
to manage the family, I feel it my duty to call to your notice 
that you are not acting as you should by them. You have 
led Miss Biddy into mischief and wickedness, for lies and 
deceit is wickedness, as I know it, and all her punishments 
slip off her like water off a duck’s back. She has had bilious 
attacks five times and doesn’t seem to mind going to bed 
without her supper, which makes me think you must be 
giving her tea with rich things that are bad for her stomach. 
The worst of it is that she knows I won’t tell her mother, 
as your lordship’s name is never allowed to be mentioned 
in this house. And that is against nature, and brings me to 
my reason for taking the liberty of writing. I am an old 
woman, and have never had any children of my own, only 
Miss Marion and Miss Jill and Miss Babs and Miss Biddy, 
and Master Tim, and them I can’t seem to do right by any 
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more, which is a great bitterness and shame to me, but I 
know that a son has a claim on his father, and when that 
son is in trouble it’s his father that ought to help him and 
not shut himself up with his own old age for company, and 
never lift a finger. What I mean is this: I’ve kept the 
tradesmen quiet by telling them you’d do something, know- 
ing the same wasn’t true, and if you don’t do it, then I don’t 
know what will become of them. 

“I am, my lord, yours respectfully, — 

“Mary Exiza CrutcH.” 


She had sealed the letter and addressed it and 
tucked it into her letter pad, when there came a 
knock on the door and there was Marion, pale and 
shadowy in the doorway, with something wild and 
miserable looking out from her white face. She 
had on an old black velvet frock that Cricket 
remembered, with long tight sleeves, and flame- 
coloured slippers. 

Cricket ducked her head and scowled over her 
spectacles. 

“Is he asleep?” whispered Marion. 

“Yes, he is.” 

Marion tiptoed over to the Tinker’s cot and 
stood a moment looking down at him where he lay 
with a very mangy Teddy bear in his arms. 

“Ts he all right?” 

“Of course he’s all right. What should be the 
matter with him?” 

“I don’t know, I had a feeling, I was frightened.” 

“Humph!”’ said Cricket, but her heart cried 
soundlessly. “Oh, my beautiful... oh, my 
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lovely: * while she scowled at Marion over the 
awful pain the sight of her put into her breast. 

They stared at each other in silence then, like 
antagonists; they measured each other as if they 
were about to begin a duel. Strange opponents 
these two, the old, shrunken woman with her brown 
face under its white cap, all twisted together into a 
knot of intense determination, and the tall wavering 
woman with the childish curly head and the white, 
dreamy face. 

It was Marion who sent a low whispered question 
through the tense, trembling silence. 

“Why do you look at me like that, Cricket ?” 

Cricket answered in a hissing whisper: 

“You know well enough.” 

“Oh, Cricket—don’t!”’ 

“Don’t what?” 

“Don’t be so angry. You look as if you hated 
apes 

“Sometimes I do.” 

“Flate me, Cricket—me ?”’ 

eViess” 

Marion twisted her fingers together, looked ap- 
prehensively at Tim’s cot, and dropped her head. 
Her attitude now was like that of the children when 
they were scolded. 

“Why, Cricket?” she murmured. “Why? 
What have I done?” 

“You know what you’ve done.” 

“But I  haven’t, Cricket—you’re wrong, I 
haven't.” 
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‘Well, you want to, and that’s as bad.” 

“I don’t want to, I don’t, you don’t understand.” 

“I understand you,” hissed the old woman; 
“vou’re an animal.” 

A jerk seemed to go up Marion’s back, flinging 
up her head. 

“I’m not, I’m not. It’s wicked of you to say so. 
You’re wicked and horrid, Cricket, and I’m misera- 
ble and frightened. Why don’t you help me?” 

Cricket seemed to be choking. The cords in her 
old neck worked, her face twisted; she made a 
wrenching movement. At last she got out the 
words. 

“Y’m done with you,” she gasped, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

Marion went up to her then, and tried to put her 
arm round the old shoulders, but they jerked away 
from her. She stood helpless, looking down on the 
cowering old woman. For several moments she 
stood there, waiting for Cricket to give in, but 
Cricket wouldn’t give in, so after a time she spoke 
in a clear, cool, indifferent tone. 

“Very well, Cricket, if you want us all to go to 
the devil and can only sulk when I come to you for 
help—then I’ll leave you.” 

But still she hesitated, looking about her at the 
nursery, the warm lamplight, the red fire, the 
Tinker’s little clothes on a chair. She did not want 
to go away downstairs. She wanted to stay here 
in this quiet, safe place. Cricket was trying to 
drive her out of it, but why should she mind 
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Cricket? Hadn't she more right here than anyone? 
Besides, she couldn’t go away with Cricket feeling 
like that. She was afraid to. It was necessary 
to bring Cricket round. If Cricket went on hating 
her, something awful would happen. She went 
over to the fire and knelt down on the hearthrug 
and held out her hands to the glowing coals. 

“I’m cold,” she said, speaking, not in a whisper, 
but in a very low voice, so as not to wake the 
Tinker, and then when Cricket did not answer or 
move, she added, “‘It is cold to-night. Listen to 
the wind howling. I hate the wind.’”’ But Cricket 
still had nothing to say, so she sat on her heels and 
silently stared into the fire. It was nine by the 
nursery clock. You could hear it ticking out the 
minutes in the silent room. One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight. What became of the seconds 
that dropped, dropped into the stillness? 

“T am thirty-six years old, Cricket. Oh, Cricket, 
listen to me, do. I am thirty-six years old.” 

“Well, what of it; I’m sixty-two,” snapped the 
old woman, in a suppressed whisper, coming sud- 
denly out of her crouching, obstinate silence. 

“But it’s much worse to be thirty-six than sixty, 
Cricket.” 

“Ts it, my dear?” Cricket’s voice was sarcastic, 
but she was giving in. Poor Cricket; she couldn’t 
hold out against Marion for ever. 

“Yes, it is, for when you're sixty, it’s all over, 
and you don’t want to be young any more, do you, 
Cricket? Do you? Why don’t you answer? 
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Come over here by the fire, Cricket, and answer 
me. Isn’t it better to be old than in the middle— 
half-way? Come over here by the fire, I say— 
come and tell me. ‘There, that’s better. You sit 
in the chair and I’ll stay here, and don’t be cross 
any more, Cricket, for it’s not any help to me your 
being cross. I know what your crossness means, all 
of it. I know all the things you’re thinking, and so 
please don’t, because, because I can’t bear it, not 
to-night, and I’ll tell you why. Do you remember, 
Cricket, some years ago before Biddy’s father died 
—how I told you I felt death, almost felt it there 
in the offing, waiting, and thought about it and 
couldn’t get it out of my mind? Well, I’ve felt 
like that several times, Cricket, and it has always 
come; sometimes to someone quite close and some- 
times to someone not very important, but always to 
someone or other. And now, Cricket, I feel it 
again, I feel death, here, hanging over this house. 
I’ve felt it for several days. It’s as real as the 
children’s Grey Monk without a face. And I’m 
frightened, for I don’t know who it will be—this 
time.” 

Cricket sat very still in her chair. She scarcely 
seemed to breathe, so quiet she was, but one of her 
old hands reached out to touch Marion’s head that 
was leaning now against her knee. 

‘Who do you think it can be, Cricket? Could 
you dare to think?” breathed Marion. 

There was a moment of silence before Cricket 
answered. 
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““No, dearie, I don’t believe I could think,” she 
said at last, softly, ‘and I wouldn’t think any more 
about it if I were you.” 

Oh, poor old stricken Cricket, Marion didn’t 
know what she was doing to you, coming to you 
with her foolish talk when you were already so very 
tired! She didn’t know until long after, until it 
was too late. How could she know? How could 
she tell that you were going to lose your head in a 
panic, finding the children gone, and were going to 
rush out into the dark after them, not thinking, not 
reasoning, all dazed and foolish with pain and 
tiredness, were going to run out into the night with 
the snow coming down, and stumble across the fields 
and up the slope to the great park, blindly, in a 
panic, calling feebly with your poor cracked voice, 
losing your way, running into the great trees, bruis- 
ing yourself, falling, paying with the end of your 
ebbing life for the escapade of the three Pilgrims? 

She couldn’t tell. She wasn’t thinking of you, 
Cricket; she was thinking of herself. 


CHAPTER XIV 


/ HE children did not know that they were 
unhappy; they only knew that they were 
naughty, and their naughtiness was surpris- 

ing to them, for they had intended to be good. 

They were aware that ever since Christmas and New 

Year’s Eve with its fatal good resolutions they 

had been going from bad to worse. Christmas had 

been wonderful—they were positive about that. 

They would not have admitted under torture that it 

had disappointed their expectations. One could not 

expect grown people to be as enthusiastic as chil- 
dren, and if their mother and Jim had seemed not 
quite as deliciously affected by the magic of the 
season and the nice smelling house, all evergreen and 
holly, as they themselves were, well, that was the 
pathetic part about life and growing up. And 
really their mother and Jim had been awfully 
pleased with the presents they, Jill and Babs and 

Biddy, had made for them secretly with Cricket’s 

help during weeks and weeks of evenings. Jim had 

said he had never had such a ripping tobacco pouch 
in his life; and Mummy had said the calendar Jill 
had painted for her, with a picture of the church 
on it, was quite lovely. 
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The children had waited breathlessly while the 
tissue paper was unwrapped from these treasures 
and had been most gratified to find that their 
labours were appreciated. Babs had only dropped 
three stitches in the two woollen socks she had 
knitted for Jim, and Biddy had toiled and toiled 
over the pink silk handkerchief case, letting Cricket 
rip out the stitches that were too big, over and 
over again. It would not have been at all fair 
to have said that their mother and Jim had not 
enjoyed their Christmas. Their mother had 
trimmed the tree herself and had made it wonder- 
fully beautiful, all snowy white flakes of cotton and 
silvered over with tinsel. Tim had been spellbound 
by the beauty of it. He had stared and stared at 
the lighted candles. Everyone in the house had 
_ hung up his or her sock or stocking on Christmas 
Eve, even Perkins, and every stocking had been 
found filled with presents in the morning. Then 
there had been a huge dinner with a turkey and plum 
pudding and nuts and raisins and crackers, and 
on Boxing Day in the village schoolhouse had taken 
place the entertainment that Jill and Marion had 
organized with the Vicar. That had been an 
enormous success. ‘The village children had danced 
their country dances on the stage behind the kero- 
sene lamp footlights, the Vicar had played two solo 
pieces as well as the dance music, Lord Craddock 
had given a humorous recitation, and the school- 
master had made a speech of thanks to Mrs. 
‘Dawnay and Miss Jill. All the village had turned 
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out and paid the shilling entrance, and they had 
cleared three pounds for new hymn books in church. 
That had been a proud day for Jill. The Vicar 
had been quite beside himself with excitement and 
Miss Charley of the dirty face had washed her face 
and run the refreshments. Even Cricket had ad- 
mitted that it was a success, and had said nothing 
when Jill next day had a sorethroat. It had been 
worth it. . 

There had been lots of holiday parties to follow. 
They had never had any real friends before, what 
with living in so many different places, so they en- 
joyed awfully being asked to parties. Nearly every- 
one who lived in the county and had children gave 
a party. The Duffingtons had had a grand affair, 
a dance with a band from London. It had lasted 
till twelve o’clock, and Jill and Babs had had part- 
ners for nearly every dance, although there were 
masses of boys home from school whom they had 
never seen before. Babs was rather a success at 
dances. Even the older boys, back from Eton and 
Harrow, liked Babs. She had an off-hand manner 
and a frank way of laughing that they understood, 
but Jill wasn’t really popular, perhaps because she 
wanted to be, so awfully. At one dance Jill had 
hidden in the cloak-room for nearly an hour, un- 
able to face the ignominy of being a wall-flower and 
had pretended she had a headache. She had been 
rather unpleasant about it the next day, in fact she 
had been rude. 

“I don’t understand what they see in you,” she 
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had said. “You’re not pretty, and you scarcely 
talk at all.” 

“Well?” Babs had drawled provokingly in her 
lazy way. 

“I dance much better than you—I don’t bite my 
nails till they bleed—I have much more to talk 
about.” 

“Well?” said Babs again. 

Jill was exasperated almost to tears. “You and 
your Michael Duffington,” she glared. ‘“‘You’re 
always together.” 

“Why shouldn’t we be?” 

“I know it was he gave you that fox’s brush you 
were so mysterious about.” 

“What if he did?” 

“T call it silly. He’s only a kid.” 

Babs eyed her sister calmly. ‘You're jealous, 
that’s what’s the matter with you,” she said, and 
tossed her head and walked out of the school- 
room, leaving Jill to enjoy her jealousy alone. 
That last stab was too much for Jill. The brush 
in question was hanging on a nail over the book- 
case; quickly she pulled it down and threw it in the 
fire. It made the most awful smell. Babs was 
furious, of course. She pulled Jill’s hair and boxed 
her ears. Jill hit back. Jim found them at it, 
they were not allowed to hunt again for a week. 

But it was after the holidays that they began to 
get into chronic trouble. It was extraordinary then, 
when the excitement of parties was all over, and 
they had settled down to their lessons again, how 
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everything seemed to go wrong; how often they 
quarrelled and what a number of times they got 
into serious scrapes. They lost things; every day 
they lost things. They lost their Latin books, they 
lost their pinafores, they lost their hair ribbons and 
their over-shoes; Heartless, one of the hound pup- 
pies, ate a pair of these. They lost everything. 
They missed their train to Broadley twice in ten 
days because they couldn’t find their season tickets. 
Cricket was nearly distracted. Their mother, who 
seemed to take little interest at first, was at length 
exasperated. Jim said they'd have to pay for the 
tickets out of their allowances, and the servants 
were all awfully disagreeable and cross, refusing to 
help look for the things. 

Following the epidemic of losing came the epi- 
demic of accidents. Biddy fell in the pond. The 
pond had frozen over. They had been told not to 
go on the ice and they had gone all the same. At 
least they had tried to. They had made Biddy 
go first as she was the lightest, and of course the 
ice had cracked and she had gone through. They 
had fished her out from the bank, but she had caught 
an awful cold, and their mother had been very angry. 
Then Babs had got bitten in the hand trying to sep- 
arate Merlin and Major Waring’s police dog. The 
doctor had to come and cauterize the place, and 
no sooner had that healed than she fell off her 
pony on to the back of her head, going over a jump, 
and had to stay in bed for a week with concussion. 
It was during the week in bed that Babs realised 
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how much less they saw of their mother than they 
used to see. During those six days she scarcely 
saw her at all, except to say good-morning to and 
good-night. She did not complain. She just lay 
in bed in her pretty little pink room with its white 
furniture, and wanted her awfully, and waited for 
the sound of her horse’s hoofs coming into the yard, 
but even then on two or three nights her mother 
didn’t come in to see her until after dinner. Jim 
came instead. 

“I suppose Mummy’s gone up to the nursery,” 
Babs said one evening, as casually as she could. 

“No. She’s gone to her room—a bit tired.” 
And Babs wondered why Jim looked as he did. It 
was about this time that she began to be frightened. 

She wondered at first, during the days that fol- 
lowed, if it were her bad conscience that made her 
feel frightened in that vague, sickish way. Cricket 
had always maintained that a bad conscience made 
you feel sickish in your stomach and certainly they 
all felt guilty a good deal of the time. There were 
plenty of things to bother their consciences. Biddy, 
for instance, was always late for tea nowadays, and 
told the most awful lies about where she had been 
and what she’d been up to. She said one day that 
she’d been to tea with the schoolmistress, and on 
another day with Miss Charley and, of course, 
Cricket discovered that she had never been to either 
of them, and then Biddy, finding the ordinary sort 
of story too easily detected, began inventing things 
about Black Jean and the Grey Monk chasing her 
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through the fields, just as she used to do in Ver- 
sailles. It was curious, Biddy’s dragging Black 
Jean and the Grey Monk into it, for really, though 
they were with their mother in England living in 
this nice house that was their very own, it was 
somehow beginning to be a little bit like that other 
time, when they were stranded. It was almost as 
if their mother had gone away and left them to 
their own wickedness and the servants. Jill took 
to reading novels that she was forbidden to read. 
She hid them under her pillow and turned on the 
lights after Cricket had said good-night, and read 
far into the night. Babs got more and more sulky 
and refused to copy out her lessons properly and got 
worse and worse marks in Latin and French. One 
day she gave the dogs baths in the Tinker’s bath, 
and when Cricket smacked her in a sudden, extra- 
ordinary, nervous fury, said she didn’t care and she 
wouldn’t clear up the mess. It was no wonder 
everyone was angry and disagreeable with the chil- 
dren. They realized themselves that they were in- 
supportable. How could they expect anything but 
scoldings and punishments? They didn’t. They 
knew they deserved it all. 

And yet they knew that they wanted to be good 
and to please their mother, and they were surprised 
and bewildered by their own naughtiness. 

One day when Jill and Babs had had a dreadful 
quarrel about something or other, they suddenly 
came to themselves and looked at each other aghast. 
They were in the upstairs hall, their mother had 
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opened her door and had looked at them with a 
white, frightening face. 

“I shall go mad if you children go on like this any 
longer,” she said in a dreadful, cold, desperate sort 
of voice, and had closed the door again. They had 
slunk down the stairs and out of the house and had 
taken refuge in the cowshed. 

“How can she feel any different, when we’re so 
awful?” Jill had burst out at last. 

They felt guilty and they blamed themselves and 
yet they were frightened of something else that was’ 
not themselves. ‘They didn’t know what it was. 
It was like a presence. It was no more real than 
Black Jean or the Grey Monk. It was a vague, 
troubling thing that had come into the house like 
a mist and lived there with them. ‘They began 
to notice the way it worked. They noticed that 
their mother seldom laughed now and that Jim 
scarcely spoke for hours together, and that curi- 
ously, as if the thing were a slow-working magic 
spell, all the occupants of the house were becoming 
different, from the kitchen maid, who no longer sang 
aloud as she peeled potatoes, to Perkins; whose 
ear-piercing whistle no longer soared up from his 
boot-polishing. Even Tim-the-Tinker seemed to 
make less noise, or was it only that he was more 
often shut away upstairs in the nursery? Even the 
nursery was different. ‘They were no longer wel- 
come inthe nursery. Cricket was always cross now. 
She couldn’t abide Babs fussing about and wanting 
to help with the Tinker’s bath. Babs had always 
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known in her heart that she was a nuisance, but 
she couldn’t keep away from the Tinker, and Cricket 
had always until recently put up with her, had let 
her empty the bath and hang up the towels on the 
fender to dry, and fold up the Tinker’s little 
breeches and smocks, but now she turned her out 
and shut the door on her. The children seemed 
to have no place and no one to go to. 

And day after day it rained and rained, and 
morning after morning Marion would come down 
dressed for hunting just in time to nod good- 
morning through the schoolroom door, and would 
drive off in the car to the meet, through the rain, 
and every evening she would come back, her face 
white as wax, her lips stiff and pale, her eyes sunk 
in great pockets of shadow, and go straight to her 
room without a word, and perhaps not come down 
again, even for dinner. Jim would come in with 
her and watch her go up the stairs, and then sink 
down into his chair and forget to drink his tea. 
Babs took to pouring out his tea for him. When 
she found him alone there, like that, whatever they 
might be doing, she made a point now of coming 
in to pour out his tea. At first he didn’t seem to 
notice her, then one day he looked at her and said: 
“By Jove, it’s Babs,” and after that he made an 
effort to talk to her—about the hunt, the horses, 
what one and another had said; not much—jerkily 
—as if he were sleepy and trying to keep awake, 
and all the time Babs would be sitting there on a 
high stool the other side of the tea-tray, managing 
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the teapot very solemnly and awkwardly and listen- 
ing, listening to Jim, of course, but really listening 
for a sound from upstairs, from her mother’s 
room. What was she listening for? She didn’t 
know, but she would turn her head towards the stair 
and keep very still, and once she caught Jim listen- 
ing too, and that was the day she began to be really 
frightened: for why should the two of them be sit- 
ting there, listening like that and not daring to go 
upstairs, sitting in the hall with the rain and the 
wind beating against the house, and Marion alone, 
shut into her room upstairs? 

But Babs didn’t tell anyone she was frightened. 
She said nothing, not even to Jill. It was Jill who 
came to her a few days later, Jill who came blurting 
out all her terror. 

“Jim says we’re going away,” she cried in an 
hysterical whisper into Babs’ ear. “Jim says he 
can’t stand it any longer. He says it’s a beastly 
place and a beastly life and he hates it.” 

They were in the paddock; Babs had gone down 
to feed the ponies, and Jill had come running out 
to her. 

Stolid Babs went white to the lips, the corn 
spilled on the ground. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say, idiot,” shrilled Jill; “I heard him 
talking to Mummy in the study—the door was 
open. He said, ‘We'll clear out of this—it’s been 
all wrong from the word go—’”’ Jill stopped. Her 
face twisted. She caught her breath. 
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“And then?” asked Babs in a tiny, quiet voice 
that was almost lost in the wind that went tearing 
down the field. ‘‘And then S 

“Mummy said, ‘No, Jim, no—think of the chil- 
dren,’ and—and—Jim said, ‘Damn the children, it’s 
you I’m thinking about,’ and—and—’” Jill choked. 
Babs stamped her foot. 

“What? Jill, quick, what did Mummy say 
then?” 

“She said, ‘I won’t go, I don’t want to now.’ 
And he said, ‘You damn well will!’ ” 

They stared at each other, and the disappointed 
ponies wandered away. 

Jill and Babs had been waiting for something, 
expecting something to happen. Each time they 
had been guilty of some piece of wickedness they 
had in the back of their minds been afraid of being 
sent away. They had felt all the time as if it 
were fate, that they were bringing retribution down 
on their own heads, and would probably be sent 
away to boarding-school, but this was so much more 
than that, this was so awful, that they did not know 
what to do or what to think. They couldn’t think. 
It was beyond them. It was a calamity like an 
earthquake that could not be due to them. ‘Though 
Jim had said, ‘““Damn the children”—they didn’t 
mind that, they knew that didn’t mean anything, 
except that they didn’t count. There was a dreadful 
mystery here that took no account of them. For 
some reason, their house that was to have been their 
very own for always, as their mother had promised 
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them, and in which the Tinker was to grow up to be 
a man, was now going to be broken up, abandoned, 
and all their pretty things, and all the animals, the 
_ ponies and the dogs, and the pigs and the horses, 
and the hens and the white rabbits, scattered to the 
four winds of Heaven. They saw it happening, 
and they couldn’t bear it, oh, they couldn’t bear it! 
and then a strange thing occurred. 

They revolted. 

An awful blind misery and anger welled up in 
them. 

‘““They can’t—oh, they can’t!” whispered Jill 
through her teeth, her eyes filling with tears. 

“They shan’t,’’ muttered Babs, clenching her fists. 

“But what can we do? What can we do?” 

“First we'll tell Cricket,” said Babs. 

“She won’t help us, not this time,” said Jill, sud- 
denly clairvoyant. 

“Well, we’ll try her,” insisted Babs. 

It was as Jill had foreseen—Cricket not only let 
them down, she turned on them. 

“Leave this house, you say? We’re going away, 
-arewe? Well, it’s time we did. Help you to stay? 
Make them stay? I'll do nothing of the kind. 
The sooner we leave this house the better, say I, 
and that’s all I’ve got to say to you!” 

“But, Cricket, it was to have been our own home 
for always. Don’t you understand, it’s the Tinker’s 
house!” 

“Your own house? A nice kind of a house, I 


call it. The Tinker’s house? Rubbish! The 
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Tinker’s house, you say? Well, it isn’t. It’s not 
fit for him. Don’t let me ever hear you call it the 
Tinker’s house again.” 

And then another strange, awful thing happened. 
Cricket, the erstwhile calm, unruffled, determined, 
never-giving-in Cricket, pushed them with old, shak- 
ing hands out of the nursery and slammed the door 
on them and began to sob on the other side of it. 

Their last prop was gone. There was absolutely 
nobody to help them. 

But they were determined. Frightened as they 
were by Cricket’s sobbing, and sorry as they were 
for her, lost as they felt without her, they were still 
determined. 

That night they laid their plans. In the dark, 
huddled together in Jill’s bed, they plotted and 
schemed. 

“We'll not tell Biddy what it means,” they whis- 
pered. ‘‘We’ll pretend that it is just an adventure, 
that we’re only going off for a day.” 

“Saturday is the best day, we won’t be missed 
on Saturday till it’s too late, till we’re well on our 
way.” 

“If we are careful no one will notice our prepara- 
tions.” 

“We'll tell Jones we want a picnic lunch, we'll 
each take a blanket and a bag of provisions, and 
wear two sets of clothes, one on top of the other.” 

“Biddy won’t.” 

“Well, we'll take hers in a bundle.” 

They counted their money, lighting a candle. 
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They had between them eleven shillings and five- 
pence. 

“It’s not enough,” said Babs. 

“It will do for a night’s lodging if it is very wet,”’ 
said Jill. 

“But we can’t go to an inn—we’d be caught.” 

“Then we must keep to the woods and fields. 
We could sleep in a barn or cowshed.”’ 

“It’s quite warm in cowsheds.”’ 

“The great thing is not to be seen till we’ve 
left Broadshire behind us.” 

No one heard their whispering! Who was there 
to hear? The servants were asleep, Cricket was 
shut away from them in an agony all her own, 
Jim sat alone downstairs by a fire that had long 
since gone out, staring into the cold grate where the 
little gusts of wind scattered the ashes, and Marion, 
in her room, was far, far away from them all with 
her door locked. 

There was no one to advise the Pilgrims, who 
thought that if they disappeared, then their mother 
and Jim couldn’t go away without them and leave 
the house that was their own; no one to tell them 
that running away and getting lost was a funny, 
foolish way of trying to hang on to something. 

Michael Duffington was the only living soul be- 
side themselves who knew, and he wasn’t a good one 
to advise them. He came over on the Thursday to 
ask them to come to tea the next Saturday after 
hunting, and Babs told him. She felt somehow 
that she must say good-bye to him. So when he 
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asked her if they’d come to tea she said: ‘“‘No, 
I’m sorry, Mickey, but we won't be here.”’ 

“Won't be here? What do you mean?” 

“We're going away.” 

“For long?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He looked so awfully miserable about it that she 
almost laughed. 

“All of you?” he asked. 

“No, only us three, and you mustn’t tell. It’s a 
secret. Promise, solemnly, Micky.” 

His eyes brightened, he stared, a flush of beauti- 
ful excitement flaring in his pallid, ugly little face. 

“What's up, Babs?” he asked. 

“Well, we’re running away, if you really want to 
know,” she said proudly. 

“Oh, I say, how simply ripping.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s not so awfully funny.” 
He seemed scarcely to hear her. His eyes were 
dark, dilated, full of wonder and wistfulness and 
admiration and envy. 

“I s’pose I couldn’t come too?” he brought out 
shyly. 

“No, I’m afraid not, Micky. You see it’s our 
own private affair.” 

“Quite.” He nodded gently, but his face showed 
his disappointment. Babs felt suddenly awfully 
sorry for him. 

“It’s not a lark, you see, Mick, it’s awfully im- 
portant—so we couldn’t——” 

“No, no, of course not.” 
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They stood silently, awkwardly, 2 moment, by the 
gate, side by side. He had his pony’s reins through 
his arm. 

“All the same, I’d like no end to run away my- 
self,” he muttered. He stared at the ground, 
kicked a pebble, dug his heel into the gravel, and a 
long sigh came out of his narrow chest, making a 
shuddering, whistling, miserable sound. Then he 
straightened his shoulders. 

“Well, good-bye, Babs.” 

“Good-bye.” 

They shook hands gravely. She watched him 
mount and ride away down the village street and 
disappear behind the church. He looked so small 
and dejected, going away like that. She felt some- 
how as if she had let him down badly. Her eyes 
for some reason smarted with tears, but she soon 
forgot about him in her greater straining sense of 
misery and excitement. 

Perhaps if they hadn’t been so frightened they 
might have seen for themselves that it wasn’t rea- 
sonable. Jill ought to have known, but the truth 
was that Jill, who was the oldest and ought to have 
realized, was the one who was most frightened. 
She was frightened in a different way from Babs. 
She was frightened in a way that made it impossible 
for her to reason anything out sensibly. Her 
thoughts were in a wild disorder. They rushed in 
and out of her head, making her go hot and cold, 
and making her heart thump. ‘They were in a 
dreadful muddle, and she didn’t dare sort them out. 
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It was as if she were playing an ugly nightmare game 
of hide and seek with her thoughts, as if they were 
chasing her into corners, leering at her like evil, 
ghoulish children who wanted to whisper shameful 
secrets to her when they cornered her. All the rest 
of that awful week she spent dodging these evil, 
frightening thoughts of hers. She didn’t know 
where they came from, but when she got into bed 
at night they were on her in a swarm. Some of 
them came out at her from the pages of the forbid- 
den books she had been reading, some of them 
seemed to come leaping down the years from that 
far-away time in Scotland, when Elspeth had read 
out of the Bible about the woman taken in adultery. 
Some nights she was quite sticky with sweat from 
the horror of these things and the effort she made to 
avoid them. She rolled and tossed in her narrow 
bed, pulling the blankets over her head as if that 
would help, as if by burrowing under the blankets 
she could get away from the thing all her thoughts 
seemed to be pointing at. 

How much did she know of life? How much 
did she understand of the trouble in that house? 
What did she suspect? She could not have told 
you, she only knew that it was a matter of life and 
death with her to keep her mother out of her 
thoughts. 

So it was that they failed to reason it out. Thus 
it was that they determined to run away so that 
Jim and Marion in their turn could not go without 
them. Carefully and secretly they made their prep- 
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arations, and early on Saturday morning, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, they slipped away, the three 
of them, through the paddock, staffs in their hands 
like real Pilgrims and strange lumps under their 
mackintosh capes, and no one all that day noticed 
their absence, for the day they chose was the day 
the fates had chosen for all manner of things to 
happen—for Michael Duffington to ride to hounds 
after his mother, Mona, for the last time, for Jim 
Dawnay’s patience to give way with a mighty tear- 
ing crack, for Marion to ride back from the hunt 
through the deep, deep purple-blue winter evening, 
to the ‘Cap and Bells” Inn with Major Waring, 
just as the first snowflakes came floating down, and 
for a snowstorm to come up suddenly from the 
south, just before the dark night closed down over 
Broadshire. 


CHAPTERaAV 


/ YHE first snowflakes were falling when 
Marion and Waring, leaving the Hunt to 
go streaming away up the hill into the sky, 

turned out of the bottom of a steep green field 

through a gate and into a road that was deserted 
and hidden and sheltered by fringing thickets. 

Jim had not hunted that day. He had driven her 
to the meet on his way to the Middle England 
Football Match in Leicester, where he had promised 
to meet “some fellows,” he said, and would not 
be back until late. 

Their hour, hers and Waring’s, had come, the 
hour for which they had been fatally waiting. She 
seemed to hear it striking, beyond the stillness of 
the cold, glooming lane where the little aimless 
snowflakes dropped in tiny, soundless spasms, and 
she wished that the man would speak, would give 
some sign of recognising it, for if he did, if he 
gave himself away, if he made the mistake of assum- 
ing something, anything, she could even now escape, 
slip back through the gate and gallop after the 
Hunt into safety, but he said nothing, and their 
horses walked on side by side under the low bare 
branches of the trees. 


The “Cap and Bells” in Stanton village was only 
264 
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a mile or two down the road, he had said. Some 
such words, in just that quiet, insistent tone, he had 
been bound to say, sometime, some day, when by 
some chance they found themselves alone. She had 
been expecting them, and when he spoke them she 
had mutely accepted them as due, as binding, as 
final—but now that all that was done, and the sick- 
ening, pleasurable shudder that accompanied her 
acquiescence had subsided, she wondered with a 
swift, capricious dart of fancy whether the children 
had got home now from their adventure. “If not,” 
she thought, “they will be awfully cold trudging 
along in the snow,” and she remembered suddenly 
their solemn faces when they kissed her good-bye 
that morning. They had been like small square 
soldiers going off to war, or travellers setting out 
on some dangerous journey. 

She had a view of one side of Waring down as 
far as the knee, of his long, broad back in its bril- 
liant coat that flared against the shadow of the 
trees, and of his swarthy, seamed profile with the 
drooping black moustache. The leathery skin of 
his neck made a fold under his chin over his crum- 
pled stock. There was mud on his hat and smears 
of it up his wiry thigh. He did slightly resemble 
an ape with his great, hanging shoulders and long 
arms. 

They emerged from the wood into open country. 
Dreary ploughed fields already lightly powdered 
with snow spread away under the grey sky. The 
angry blustering March day was dying. The wind 
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seemed to be alone in the world. 

She remembered, as if from a great distance, 
the sense of fatality with which she had set out 
that day from Woodthorpe, little huddled Wood- 
thorpe on its hill, twenty miles away. The sodden 
earth under the scudding grey sky had seemed to 
her portentous. The harsh spirit of the Midland 
winter had beat through her as the wind beat, had 
driven back into her heart her own spirit, and her 
own feeble breath back into her mouth, pouring into 
her blood a savage tincture, leaving on her tongue 
a brutal taste, like a taste for blood. ‘‘Lust, not 
taste,” she thought now and looked sideways at the 
man Waring out of long, narrowing, reluctant eyes. 
If he resembled an ape, so, she felt, did she—though 
not bodily. A she-ape there was inside her, chat- 
tering and wriggling and licking its chops. She 
felt it there and heard it. Its long, unclean, lust- 
ing tongue seemed to be in her mouth. 

But children’s faces drifted before her, haunt- 
ingly; little Michael Duffington’s face now. It was 
the only face she had noticed that morning when she 
joined the Hunt, besides Waring’s face, that had 
seemed to project out at her its dark, accursed 
yearning. The boy had been there on his pony, 
close to Mona, who was receiving congratulations 
for her fine performance in the Ladies’ Point to 
Point. She had won, of course, in magnificent 
style, and was haughtily pleased with herself, but 
it was the boy’s face, not Mona’s, which had im- 
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pressed Marion. He was a poor, little, wizened 
old man of a boy at the best of times, but that morn- 
ing, huddled in his saddle, he had looked almost 
like a hunchback, and his sickly face was turned to 
his mother with a look on it of such intense, timid, 
fearful admiration as to make one squirm. He 
never took his eyes off Mona’s hard, proud profile, 
but each time that someone congratulated or praised 
her, a spasmodic smile twisted his wide, pale mouth. 
Marion remembered the impression of the fright- 
ened, adoring boy, with the old, nervous, twitching 
face shyly sharing the woman’s glory, nerving him- 
self by means of it, feeding his little coward soul on 
the crumbs of it. 

And she remembered thinking, ‘“‘Mona is a brute. 
Can’t she see what she’s doing to him?” 

Then she had forgotten, she had forgotten every- 
thing, all her worries and her difficulties and her 
torment. It all left her, she had followed Waring. 
All day long under the scudding clouds that ran 
like greyhounds close to the earth, she had followed 
across the country. He had drawn her after him, 
through the wind, faster and faster; farther and far- 
ther away like a flying magnet he had drawn her, and 
she had followed insanely on and on, up hill and 
down—over yawning brooks and dark ditches 
and thorny, tearing hedges, and she had hated him 
and had felt himirresistible. Her brain had ceased 
to function. She had become a flying impulse, a 
streak of energy, a shout, a leap, a laugh, a sudden 
excruciating, ecstatic quiver of fear, smoothing out 
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swiftly into a divine relief. She was a bird flying, 
a hound running. She was an animal, fleet, beauti- 
ful, endowed with instinct, bereft of brain. And 
Waring, that other animal, was her companion, her 
mate. They were two of a kind—a couple. 

They had scarcely spoken all day. 

Now, here they were, alone together in the snow 
that drifted through the gathering dusk. 

The ‘‘Cap and Bells” stood in the middle of the 
village street. You turned in under the creaking 
sign into a square inner yard where torches flamed 
on a winter evening and there was a great bustle of 
grooms and a stamping of horses’ hoofs and the 
light from the coffee-room windows streamed out on 
to pink coats and gleaming flanks, a famous hostelry 
in the old days when there were no motors to whisk 
people to meets and home again, and still well fre- 
quented for its generous hunting teas of new-laid 
eggs, home-made jam and mountains of hot but- 
tered toast. 

Waring’s man was waiting. He darted out of 
the tap-room as the horses turned into the yard, 
and the landlady, large and brisk, in black bomba- 
zine, called from a glowing doorway that though 
the Farmers’ Union was in possession of the coffee- 
room, she could give them tea in her back parlour, 
where there was a good fire. 

It was very warm in the little parlour, that was 
filled with heavy furniture. The massive oval table 
with its shaded lamp, and the two great worn arm- 
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chairs by the red fire, and the horsehair sofa along 
the wall, made of the room a deep, secluded place. 
It was as if all those solid things formed a barri- 
cade against intruders, a barricade to shut one in, 
even against one’s will. 

Marion sat in one of the old chairs, leaning for- 
ward, to warm her hands. She could have touched 
Waring where he stood. How close he was, stand- 
ing there. She could feel him. Slowly he was 
enveloping her in the strong, warm tide of his long- 
ing. She could feel him invading her. 

“‘And when the girl has finished laying the tea,” 
she said to herself, ‘he will kiss me and I shall 
drown,” and she waited, feeling in anticipation the 
terrible pleasure that his mouth would be on her 
mouth. 

She felt as if she were drowning there in the still, 
homely room. 

Then he spoke in his pleasant voice, and at first 
she scarcely realized that he was speaking. 

“T am going away,” he said. “Craddock has 
given me notice. He says that he needs the cottage 
for one of his people, but that is not the reason. 
You are the reason. As if that were any of his 
business. Still, I suppose if I were he I too should 
try to interfere. I should always try to keep an- 
other man away from you, though I knew, as I do 
know, and as he must know, that my case, as his 
case, is hopeless.” 

She looked up then, startled, and met his eyes, 
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and was still more startled to find how kind 
they were and how grave. He even smiled a little, 
gently, as if she were a child. x 

“You do not suppose that I am such a fool as 
to think you could love me?” he went on wearily. 
“No, I am not such a fool as that; you have come 
here with me to-day, but what is the good of that? 
After all, now that I have you here alone I know 
how much too little it is. You are as unapproach- 
able as ever and I cannot—even—touch you. You 
see—how it is with me.” 

But she didn’t see, though something was choking 
her, so she shook her head. 

“You don’t understand?” His eyes narrowed. 
“Ah, but you do—you must. It is impossible that 
you should not know what you are. Shall I tell 
you? But how can I tell you? What would it 
mean to you if I told you? Why should you be 
interested to know? It would be too good. No 
such luck for me—’’ He gave a nervous little 
laugh. ‘I’m Jonah.” 

He seemed to be labouring suddenly under a 
terrible difficulty, to be engaged in a dreadful, ex- 
hausting struggle with himself. His voice had 
grown hoarse and his breathing painful. 

“Ever since I first saw you—that day—in your 
apron with a little smear of paint on your face, 
and your hair tousled—” he stammered, his mouth 
twisting in a queer, trembling smile. ‘Ever since 
then—I have watched you and followed you. You 
hated it. Your husband hated it. You hated me 
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—both of you—but I couldn’t keep away. Cana 
man dying of thirst keep away from clear water, or 
a man cursed in Hell keep his eyes off—an angel? 
I—my life—you don’t know what it’s like, I’m un- 
lucky. People hate me, are sorry for me. You 
are sorry for me.” 

His eyes dragged her to her feet. 

“Don’t! Don’t,” she whispered. 

She was aware of the tea waiting, long since laid, 
of the clock pointing to a quarter to six, of the 
flickering whisper of the fire, and of their extraor- 
dinary close seclusion, and she felt desperately 
with an awful straining of acutely twisting nerves, 
that this was not what she had expected, that this 
was too much, too touching, too awful. She was 
moved and at the same time exasperated. 

“Don’t,” she whispered again. ‘‘Don’t think. 
Don’t bother.” She stammered under the inten- 
sity of his gaze. She saw herself slipping, sliding, 
cutting a horrid, indecent figure, like a woman turn- 
ing a somersault off some comic, whirling, inclined 
plane, and the thought flashed through her mind, 
“It is I who am beastly—men are much truer.” 
But she couldn’t stop herself, and she repeated 
again, “Don’t think, don’t talk, don’t speak to me 
of love. Only—take—what—lI 

His face had changed suddenly. It was dark 
now, darker than she had ever known it, black with 
suffused, convulsing blood, dark as she had willed 
it to be. 

“Only take what?” he snarled, seizing her by 
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the shoulders and bringing his face down to within 
an inch of her own. 

She never answered him. Never, if he lived to 
be a hundred, was he to know for a certainty what 
the words were that he watched framing themselves 
on her lovely, near, curving lips. All that he was 
ever to have of her was contained in that one in- 
stant when her slender shoulders swayed under 
his heavy hands. He could remember it for his 
comfort or his torment; he could evoke again if he 
liked, and again and yet again, the tenderness of her 
white cheeks, the long, swooning eyes, half-closed, 
the little, clustering, childish curls, the slightly 
parted lips; he could’carry that away with him if 
he wanted; it was all she ever gave him, every- 
thing, or nothing, whichever he chose to call it, 
but anyhow, all he was ever to get—for in that 
instant, while they stared at each other, their faces 
close, the thing that held them, like a crystal globe, 
in which they were locked together, was shattered 
by a noise outside, and they were flung apart as 
if a giant’s arm had done it, sending each one reel- 
ing, while the door of the room was thrown open 
on a confusion of murmuring voices and shuffling 
feet that were both hurried and hushed, both fren- 
zied and solemn. 

Someone was hurt—an accident. It was as if 
the wind, swooping in with a flurry of icy snow, 
made the announcement before anything definite was 
discernible. 


Men appeared then, carrying something, some- 
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one, between them, someone yery light and small. 
They moved clumsily and carefully. The first 
walked backward. Snow melted on his broad 
shoulders. 

‘““Here—on the couch,’ someone said. 

They laid him down, the little broken boy. It 
was Michael Duffington. He lay all crumpled and 
twisted. No one dared straighten his poor legs. 
His face was strange and stiff and black; almost 
as black as a nigger boy, with blood coagulated un- 
der the nose and round the ear. 

Poor Duffy was on his knees whispering, ‘‘Micky 
—boy—Micky, Micky, answer—answer your Dad.” 

The room was full of people, people of the Hunt 
and of the inn. 

‘““Where’s his mother?” asked one. 

“T dunno—she’d gone on. Didn’tseeit. Bridget 
Hawkins has gone to fetch her.” 

At the door they whispered. 

“Doctor’s on the way.” 

“Pony pegged badly.” 

“That ass Leggatt jumped onhim. He had come 
down, the little chap, over quite a small place— 
following Mona, you know—Leggatt’s horse turned 
a somersault on top of him.” 

Dead 2”? 

“Couldn’t say.” 

iz BS yee ee 

“¢°Sh—Mona!” 

She was there in the doorway, her high arrogant 
face grey and wet. An instant she stood there 
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steadying herself by means of old Bridget, whose 
purple face twitched and twisted behind her shoul- 
der. Mona’s hard little green eyes darted from 
one to the other, then she saw—and with a yelp 
of agony that was like the howl of a dog that has 
been run over, she flung herself across the room. 

Marion found herself in the yard, her teeth 
rattling in her head, her knees knocking together. 
“Oh, my God,” she moaned, “‘oh, my God!” It was 
quite dark now and snowing hard. The courtyard 
was full of blinding snow and flaring lights and 
huddled, aimless people. 

“I must get home—I must get home,” she kept 
saying to one person and then another, but no one 
paid any attention to her. 

Suddenly there was Sally Craddock beside her. 
She clutched him. 

“Take me home, Sally, quickly. I must get 
home.” 

“Right, my dear—that’s what I came for.” She 
did not appear to notice anything peculiar in his 
remark. Indeed once they were in the car and 
on their way, shut in the dark, lurching limousine 
with the snow crusting thick over the windows, she 
scarcely seemed at first to be aware of his presence, 
but sat huddled in her dark corner staring into the 
snow that danced ahead of their motor’s lights in 
a blinding whirl. At last she spoke. 

“Can’t we drive faster?” 

“"No, dear, we can’t. It skids.” 

“How far is it?” 
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“Another twelve miles or so.”’ 

“It must be nearly seven o'clock.” 

“A quarter to.” 

“Do you think Jim will be back?” 

“Sure to be.” 

“But he might be stopped by the snow. It’s a 
long way from Leicester.” 

“Not so far.” After a pause, she asked: 

‘“‘Are you sure we’re on the right road, Sally?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“But oughtn’t we to be there by now?” 

“Not yet.” 

“One can’t see anything.” 

SUN ance 

“It would be easy to lose one’s way.” 

“We won't lose ours.” 

“The children must have got back before it be- 
gan.” 

‘“‘Oh, rather.” 

“They went on an adventure.” 

“What's that?” 

No answer, but presently: 

“The Tinker’s in bed by now.” 

elsahe?”’ 

“Yes, he must be. He goes to bed at six.” 

“Lucky chap.” 

“Cricket always puts him to bed at six. If it 
were the day of the end of the world she’d still 
put him to bed at six.” 

“Oh, I say—fancy.” 

She did not speak again. 
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It was long past seven when they reached Wood- 
thorpe and turned in at the gate; and the house 
loomed strangely dark through the snow. Even 
Sally felt it strange, but while he wondered why no 
one came to the door and remarked the absence 
of the usual jumping, shouting, barking welcome of 
children and dogs, Marion was out of the car and 
into the house. ‘‘Children! Children!’’ she called, 
rushing into the hall, but the hall was empty and 
curiously quiet. The fire had burned low in the 
grate. The tea-table prepared for her long since 
stood immaculately waiting. There was no sign 
of anyone having had so much as a cup or a crust, 
and there were no coats or hats about, nor any 
familiar muddy marks on the rug, nor any of the 
usual disarray of cushions or chairs. The place 
was as orderly as if it had never known the pres- 
ence of children. 

Marion’s hands fumbled at her coat. “Jill! 
Babs! Biddy!” she called, but there was still no 
answer. 

She was on the stairs now, her heart leaping and 
sending a pulse up into her throat that was like 
a frantic animal strangling her. ‘Tim, Tim,’ she 
whispered, not daring to call any more. Not a 
sound anywhere, not a laugh or a whisper or a 
scurrying footstep, nothing save the whimpering 
howl of the wind outside. 

The nursery door was closed, she leaned against 
it a moment for strength—then opened. The lamp 
stood on the round, white table with Cricket’s knit- 
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ting and spectacles beside it, and in the perfect aw- 
ful stillness the fluttering of the fire could be heard, 
and the ticking of the nursery clock. Her ears 
had been quick, but her eyes were terribly slow, ter- 
ribly heavy. Awful it was to drag them across that 
still, lighted space, past the firelight flickering on 
the walls, to the Tinker’s white cot. She did drag 
them there. It was empty. 

It would be impossible to describe accurately what 
took place in Marion’s mind at that moment. Can 
one tell in words what occurs when a man’s poor 
human body is hit full on by a bursting shell and 
disappears? Annihilation—in an instant: nothing 
seen, yet something occurs; a process awful and com- 
plete in its magical swiftness, so with Marion’s 
mind. The old mind, or the thing she had had 
in the place of one, the muddled, the selfish, the 
romantically vain and sensual and bewildered thing, 
was hit, full on, by the awful, soundless, invisible 
little fear that shot out at her like a deadly pro- 
jectile from the emptiness of her child’s bed. Be- 
lieve it or not, as you like. It was so. In an in- 
stant—in a flash—nothing seen—yet something had 
occurred—and she was different, and by the time 
she had turned, believing the room to be empty, 
for there was no Cricket by the fire, by the time 
she saw him, she was as weak and new and help- 
less as if she herself had been born that moment. 

He was alone on the floor, asleep, all in a little 
huddled heap against Cricket’s chair. His round 
face was smeary with tears that had dried on his 
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flushed cheeks, his curly head hung helpless to one 
side, his two feet stuck straight out in front of 
him, his Teddy bear was clutched tight in his arms 
and his breathing was soundless and serene. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Se CRADDOCK, left alone downstairs 


in the deserted hall, had a brain wave, and 

rang a bell. His poor idiotic face was puck- 
ered with perplexity. It was awfully rum, the house 
being left like this; it gave a fellow the shivers. 
He was immensely relieved to hear from the direc- 
tion of the servants’ quarters the sound of solid, 
hurrying footsteps. He beamed upon the comfort- 
ing human being who burst through the door, but 
the smile on his face was twisted off in a second 
as if jerked away by pinching fingers. “Holy 
Mike,” he muttered. ‘‘What’s up?” 

“Yes, sir?’ Perkins was not a reassuring sight. 
His pallid face held out to view a bright red, frost- 
bitten nose, his hair, though wet, seemed to be 
standing on end, patches of snow melted on his 
clothes, mud spread upward from unsightly clogged 
boots. 

Lord Craddock, in the presence of this startling 
apparition, pulled himself together. 

‘“‘Where’s the Captain?” 

The man blinked: ‘I couldn’t say, me lud.” 

“And the young ladies?” 

“Gone!” 


“Gone? Since when?” 
279 
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“Since morning, and leavin’ the dogs shut up 
in one of the loose boxes, which ain’t natural.” 
There was something suppressed and dramatic about 
the man’s manner that puzzled Craddock. He 
came a step nearer. 

“Lost? You think they’re lost?” 

“No, my lud, I don’t; that is, not exactly, though 
they may be—but there’s two loaves o’ bread and 
four boxes of sardines missin’ from the pantry.” 

“You mean they took ’em?” 

“Provisions, sir. ‘They’re that keen on provi- 
sions, but this ain’t no picnic such as is usual 
to the young ladies and they said nothing to Cook. 
They just helped themselves.” 

Lord Craddock was extremely perplexed. He 
hadn’t a notion of what the man was driving at, 
but he felt vaguely, though he was quite incapable 
of coping with the situation, that here perhaps was 
a man who knew what to do. If only the fellow 
would speak out instead of standing there blink- 
ing and dripping and looking mysterious, and mak- 
ing cryptic allusions to sardines and dogs and stolen 
loaves of bread. If the children weren’t lost, then 
where were they? Suddenly it came to him, a bril- 
liant idea. They were hiding. It was a practical 
joke. He was so relieved that he burst into a 
laugh. 

“That’s it, they’re hiding, the little devils.” 

But Perkins shook his head. 

‘No, my lud, I’ve looked—they ain’t, leastways 
not on the place. Me and Mr. Standish and 
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the stable boy—we’re been round—with lanterns.” 

Sally groaned. “Well then—what—?’ He 
stopped. He stared at Perkins. Looking out 
from behind that pallid, knobby mask he saw a 
glimmer, almost of satisfaction, something like a 
joke lurking in those blinking eyes. 

“What in God’s name is up, man? Speak, can’t 
you?” 

And Perkins spoke, solemnly. ‘‘They’ve hooked 
it,” he said. 

“Hooked it? What d’you mean?” 

“Jest so—hit out.” 

“Run away?” 

“You’ve got it, me lud.” 

Craddock mopped his head and loosened his 
stock. He felt slightly weak in the knees. It 
didn’t occur to him to question the man’s state- 
ment. He accepted it as the truth, and as the truth 
it left him dizzy, as if it had hit him in the head. 

“T’ve warned the estate,” said Perkins. 

“Oh, you have? Good man! Warned the es- 
tate, quite—what for?” 

“To send out a search party.” 

“But if they’re not lost, only hooked it—as you 
say.” 

“They’ve hooked it sure’s my name’s Henry Per- 
kins, but they may be lost all the same—leastways, 
it’s snowin’—that’s more nor what they bargained 
for, I’m thinkin’—a snowstorm.” 

“You seem to be thinkin’ quite a lot,” murmured 


Craddock admiringly. ‘‘And what do you think 
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about the Captain? Oughtn’t he to be back from 
Leicester by now?” 

Jim’s valet shifted his feet, and dropped his chin. 
For a long minute he stared at the mud caked on 
his boots. 

“The Captain—didn’t go to Leicester”; he mut- 
tered at last. 

“Oh, come—lI saw him myself this morning. He 
was on his way to the football match.” 

Jim’s faithful servant lifted his ugly face. 

“The Capt’in didn’t go to Leicester, beggin’ your 
Lordship’s pardon, and he didn’t go to no football 
match. Who’d take a horsewhip to a football 
match? Tell me that!” 

And this time Craddock understood him. No 
need for explanations here. A moment they stared 
at each other, then his lordship let out a soft whistle. 

“I’m off, Perkins.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s right, sir.” 

They moved to the door. 

“Tell your mistress—she’s upstairs.” 

The black night rushed into the hall, flinging a 
mad whirl of snow before it. The door banged to 
again. ‘There was the sound of a motor moving 
off through the storm. Perkins turned back into 
the empty hall. His mistress stood on the stair 
landing, with Master Tim asleep in her arms. Her 
face was white and scared, and she seemed to sway 
under the weight of the heavy, sleeping boy. 

“Where is Cricket, Perkins?” 


“T don’ know, mum.” 
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“T couldn’ say, mum.” 

‘They didn’t come in for tea?” 

“No, mum.” 

“And the Captain?” 

‘*°F’s not come back, mum, but his lordship said 
as I was to tell you he’d gone to fetch him.” 

“Gone to Leicester?” 

“He didn’t say where, mum.” 

Perkins did not look at his mistress after his first 
brief glance. His face was blank. His eyes were 
fixed on empty space. He stood alert and respect- 
ful, waiting for his orders. His job was done, his 
responsibility discharged. He had warned his lord- 
ship, and if there was time, his lordship would stop 
the Captain doing something that would make for 
more trouble, where more trouble would mean just 
too much. That done, Perkins ceased to act on his 
own initiative and ceased thinking. He was like most 
human beings, wonderful in his particular way, and 
the wonderful thing about him was that he could 
think within perfectly definite limits, and he could 
refuse to think beyond them. Long ago he had 
drawn a boundary round the realm of his thinking. 
Within it was everything that concerned the Captain 
alone. Beyond it—well, one of the things that 
was beyond it was his master’s missus. Never 
would Perkins have allowed himself to wonder what 
his master and his mistress said or did not say to 
each other, so now he waited for his orders. 

They came, in low tones. 
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“Send Jessie to put Master Tim to bed. She’s 
somewhere, I suppose.” 

“I'll fetch her, mum. She was out lookin’ for 
the young ladies by the pig styes.”’ 

“Well, fetch her.” 

“Yes, mum.” 

Marion sank into a chair. Tim was sound asleep. 
Her arms tightened round him. What should she 
do? What did it mean? Had Cricket gone away 
with the children as a final protest, an awful ulti- 
matum? She was quite capable of it, and yet that 
couldn’t be—Cricket would never have left the 
Tinker alone. If only Jim would come, Jim would 
know what to do. But suppose he didn’t come. 
Suppose he’d gone too. Suppose they'd all gone 
and left her. What was it that she had said to 
him last night? She had warned him. She had 
kept her promise and had warned him about War- 
ing, and herself. Oh God! What a fool she had 
been—and worse than a fool, a cad. Were there 
women cads? Of course, and she was one. The 
thought of Waring made her sick, it affected her 
like an unclean smell. And it was only yesterday 
that she had said to Jim: ‘This can’t goon. I’ve 
reached the end of my tether.’’ Those were her 
words. She heard herself speaking them and was 
annoyed by their idiocy. “This can’t go on.” 
What did that mean? Had anyone ever been such 
an idiot? “This can’t go on.” Well, it hadn’t. 
It had stopped. If she had meant, by that, her 
life with Jim, with Jill and Babs and Biddy and the 
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Tinker, her funny, cramped, passionate, obstinate 
life with her family, then it had certainly come to 
an abrupt halt, a halt that was like the crash of a 
train going off the rails. There it was, her life, 
lying in the ditch, a nasty, messy wreck. ‘If they’ve 
all gone and left me, it serves me right,” she 
mumbled to herself, and she began to remember how 
Jim and the children and Cricket all seemed to 
understand each other, and hold together, and sud- 
denly she’ saw herself, apart from them, cut off 
from them, and she imagined herself condemned to 
live with Waring for the rest of her days. 

She knew that she was hysterical. She knew 
because they had left the Tinker behind that it 
couldn’t be true. He was there in her arms, heavy 
and warm, and smelling like a bun—a guarantee, a 
mascot, a trump card, a life-belt, and she clung to 
him, frantically she clung to him, sitting there so 
still. And under her stillness ran all the sensations 
of hideous physical fear, the violent horror, the 
agonised effort, the hideous gulping and panting, 
and so intense was her struggle that she did not 
hear the approach of a carriage and horses outside, 
and was taken all unaware by the terrible oldman 
who stamped into the middle of the hall, banged 
his cane on the floor and bellowed out: ‘What 
have you done with those children of yours?” 

It was quite extraordinary. Confusion and noise 
rushed in with him. Marion jumped to her feet. 
Tim woke and began to cry. Perkins ran in with 
Jessie, the telephone began to ring, the wind howled 
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and blustered in at the open door. Papers flew 
on to the floor. Curtains billowed and waved. 

“Shut that door, take that boy up to bed, answer 
the phone—somebody—you—” The old man 
pointed at Marion. 

Marion picked up the receiver. “Yes? Yes, 
itisames 

‘‘Who’s speakin’?”’ snorted the old man. 

“Tt’s Jim!” 

“Where is he?” 

“T don’t know. Yes, Jim. Yes a 

““What’s he say?” yelled the old man. 

“‘He’s says he’s going on with Sally to inform the 
police.” 

“Tell him it’s done, tell him I’ve warned ’em.”’ 

“Your father says, Jim—yes, your father—yes, 
he’s here—he’s warned—already. They’ve cut off. 
There’s no sound. The line’s dead.” 

“Damnation!” said Lord Woodthorpe. ‘“He’ll 
be off now for the rest of the night on some wild- 
goose chase.” 

Marion was not sure that she was quite sane, 
but she was quite sure that she had never been 
in the presence of such a towering tyrant in her 
life. 

“Poke the fire.” She rose obediently. ‘Pull 
up that chair.” She did so. ‘Help me off with 
my coat.” She helped him. She would, she re- 
alized, meekly, always do exactly what he told her 
to do. 

“Now, then, tell me what you know about this 
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escapade of the children. What did they run away 
for?” 

“Run away?” 

“Don’t blither and stare like an idiot. Why did 
they do it? What was their idea? If we knew 
that, it would help us to locate them.” 

“I don’t know,” said Marion humbly. ‘They 
often—they went on an adventure—I thought.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about their adventures.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Biddy!” 

“Biddy told you?” 

“She did.” 

““When—where ?”’ 

“Often, in my house, when she came to tea.” 
The old man chuckled. ‘‘You didn’t know she came 
to tea, you don’t seem to know much about your 
children.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Well, I know that they ran away, because they 
were seen twelve miles from here at three o'clock, 
going south—going towards London, and if they'd 
been on an adventure they’d have been heading for 
home by that time. I’ve got out the Estate sery- 
ants to-night, just to make sure, but I know they’re 
not in the park, or anywhere near. ‘The question 
is, did they take the train to London? Had they 
the money?” 

Noe, 

“FTow much do you think they had between ’em? 
A couple o’ pounds ?” 
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“Not so much.”’ , 
“Well, I’ve given Biddy five shillings off and on; 
if she’s not spent ’em on sweets, which is likely, and 
what’s more, she wasn’t in the secret. If she had 
been she’d have blabbed; she tells me everything.” 

SL see." 

The old man seemed for a moment lost in 
thought, and Marion, her brain whirling, gazed 
amazed at the top of his bald head with its fringe 
of white hair. 

“No,” he muttered after a time, as if to himeslf, 
“Biddy didn’t know. They spoofed her. It was 
Jill’s idea, this running away business. Jill’s the 
one that has the ideas. Now what was it? What 
made her?” He looked up. His terrible old 
glazed eyes probed her. She felt them going into 
her like gimlets. “Had ye been cross with her? 
Was she unhappy?” 

Marion shuddered. ‘‘No, no, I don’t think so, 
I don’t remember. Oh, no, not cross i 

“What then? Out with it!” 

“Oh, oh, I can’t! No, no, they can’t have been 
as unhappy as that.” 

But what if it was true? What if they had been 
as unhappy as that? She cowered in her chair, 
crouched lower and lower. Her children, Jill, Babs 
and Biddy, running away from home because they 
were unhappy. One heard of children running 
away from blows, from curses, from drunken kicks, 
but hers—what did it mean? She remembered 
them watching her, waiting, like dumb animals beg- 
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ging for something, their eyes devouring her— 
hungry, waiting eyes of dumb children. Suddenly 
she jerked sideways in her chair and put up her 
hands, averting her face. It seemed to her that 
she saw herself hitting them in the face, hitting them 
across their mouths. 

What had she done to them? What had they 
heard? What had they seen? And if, as she had 
believed, they had seen nothing—that is nothing 
definite, nothing beastly—what must they have sus- 
pected? She turned faint. Her head swam. 
Suppose they had suspected the truth! Ah, the 
truth! The scene at the ‘‘Cap and Bells” was the 
truth! Suppose Jill and Babs had looked in at the 
window and had seen her in Waring’s arms. But 
they hadn’t, they hadn’t. It had been Michael 
Duffington who was carried in, dead, or unconscious, 
anyway unknowing. 

She looked up. ‘Is Michael Duffington dead?” 
she asked vacantly. 

“No—but he’ll never ride again, I expect; crip- 
pled likely.” 

The old man’s face lowered. It was dark and 
menacing. For a moment it was thunderous; a 
storm, a darkness gathered there. It would break 
on her in another second. It would break and he 
would curse her, but while she watched, fascinated 
and quaking, the darkness in it seemed to heighten, 
to disperse. There came a weakness then, and a 
kind of breaking up. The old features, the great 
nose, the old loose mouth, the shrivelled eye-sockets 
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seemed to swell, to blur together, to waver, and 
at last the old voice came out of it, hesitant, crack- 
ing, husky. 

“Ye can’t ever tell with children,” said the old 
man. ‘They take strange notions. There was Jim 
now. He ran away, and I’ve never known why.” 
He dropped his head on his breast. 

Michael Duffington crippled. He was Babs’ 
friend. Babs would be heart-broken. ; 

Jim! The old man had spoken of Jim. What 
was the good of telling him that she understood? 
He did not want her sympathy. He wanted Jim. 
She did not count for him. The children counted, 
the children and Jim. Biddy had done it. Biddy 
was his excuse for getting back his son. She saw 
it all coming. Biddy, Jim, Babs and Jill and the 
old man, all settling down together in the English 
Midlands, and Tim growing up there to be a man 
like his father and his grandfather, an English 
gentleman, and she, Marion, would have nothing 
to say about it. She was helpless. England was 
a man’s country. Oh, the strange thing that life 
was, with its wheeling cycle of years that went 
round and round, bringing back in endless rotation 
the same events, endlessly repeated, binding one 
round with an endless rope, coil after coil, drawing 
in, when one least suspected it, every small act of 
every small person going to the weaving of the 
rope, impossible to trace, so minute were the little 
fibres. Some word she had spoken fifteen years ago, 
someone slipping on a doorstep in some far city, a 
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carriage late on a windy night, a pudding spoiled, 
somewhere in some lost, forgotten, never seen 
kitchen, a bullet from a rifle flying through space 
to a man’s heart—a green baize table and wads 
of money scooped up by a stranger—out of these 
things it was made, the rope of life that bound 
one. 

Freedom? She had loved it, all her life she had 
thought she had it. In her marriages, with her 
husbands, her children, never had she admitted the 
lack of it. Only of late, here in England, had she 
felt the menace to it, to her lovely illusion, and 
she had rebelled. Her affair with Waring had been 
a protest, a last, futile, ridiculous protest. Where 
would it have landed her? It all hung by a thread. 
Two ways led out from that room in the inn, but 
did they really? Had the other ever been open? 
She doubted it. She was not sure. 

So they sat together silently in the little hall by 
the flickering fire, Marion and the old man. 

Late into the night they sat there. 

Perkins brought them some food. Every half- 
hour or so the telephone would ring and a far, thin 
voice would say something. Sometimes it was Jim 
speaking. Iwo ponies had been found at five 
o'clock that afternoon, near Stanley village in a 
farmyard, tethered to a gate. The farmer had seen 
no sign of any children. A constable on the 
Leicester road had seen three little girls in a gro- 
cery wagon, going towards Broadley. Leicester, 
Northampton, London, reported blank. No chil- 
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dren responding to the description had taken the — 
train. 

And Marion’s mind strained out into the night, 
spanning the dark country, the sleeping villages 
huddled under the drifting snow, the shrouded pad- 
docks and black fields. Somewhere out there were 
Jill and Babs and Biddy, and she thought, “They 
will be awfully cold and tired and miserable and 
lonely now it’s night,” and she saw their round 
faces all red with cold and perhaps smeary with 
tears as they trudged along on tired legs—not 
heading for home, heading in the opposite direc- 
tion, making for somewhere, nowhere, anywhere, 
travelling, weary little plodding travellers without 
a destination, but with a purpose. Escape, that 
was their purpose, escape from her. ‘But they 
must have turned in somewhere for the night,” she 
cried to herself. ‘They must be asleep by now. 
Some woman has put them to bed, in some warm 
room somewhere. Children can’t get lost in the 
snow and die of cold in the middle of England.” 
And she summoned that curious faculty of hers to 
her aid, trying to get through to them, to pierce the 
blackness, cross the distance and see them—but 
she couldn’t. 

It was Cricket who was found out in the park, 
lying in the snow. The Estate servants brought 
her in. She was like a woman of ice and all her 
clothes were stiff and frozen. Little old Cricket; 
she was like an iceemummy. They put her in the 
big Italian bed in the best bedroom, the bed the 
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three children had slept in that first night in the 
new house. She did not wake from her stupor 
when they undressed her. 

Her face was scratched. There was a bruise on 
her forehead, and they found other bruises on her 
old shrunken body. She must have run into things 
in the dark, in the blinding snow, into fences, trees. 
The great branches must have hit her in the face 
as she floundered, calling out in the wind for the 
children. 

Jim found Marion there, sitting by the great 
bed, when he came back in the early morning. 

The wind had fallen. The sun had risen in a 
cloudless sky on a world of dazzling white. 

Marion looked up to see Jim standing in the 
doorway. ‘The children?” she breathed. 

“T’ve got them.” 

“Ah!” A long shuddering shook her. She 


began to silently weep, her face in her hands. 


Presently she was conscious of Jim beside her, 
kneeling. 

“Ffush—it’s Cricket.” 

The little grey face in the middle of the vast 
bed was closed, lifeless. She was almost invisible, 
was Cricket. All one could see was the tiny hard 
shell of her head, like a small grey stone; nothing 
more, no sign of herself looked out. 

“Is she dead?” 

“No, she’s breathing.” 
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“Poon Cricket” 

“Poor, poor Cricket.” 

‘‘She’s going—soon she’ll be gone.” 

‘She won’t have to look after us any more.” 

They were silent. They thought of themselves. 

“Jim ie 

Siesta 

“Jim! Jim! I can’t speak, I can’t explain! 
Oh, Jim, help me.” 

“Tt’s all right, Marion, it'll be all right. Don’t 
speak, don’t say anything.” 

“Shall we never?” 

“No, never!’ 

She felt his strong shoulder behind her; she 
leaned back and looked up into his face, and there, 
beside Cricket’s death-bed she saw him again, beau- 
tiful as she had first seen him, yet differently. She 
recognized in him the man that had first charmed 
her and she saw the difference. He had every 
quality for her, except newness, and in the place of 
newness she saw clearly something else in him, 
something more, something of the very high- 
est value—the dependable, faithful, everlasting 
thing that was its antithesis. He was neither new 
nor strange, and he would never be either; he 
would, thank God, be always the same, the one in- 
dividual on the earth whom she knew best, possess- 
ing the only face, the only voice, the only heart 
with which she could feel at home. 

That afternoon the children explained. She had 
wondered how she could face them, but they took 
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the whole thing off her hands, and as she looked 
into their funny, contrite faces, where remorse and 
a certain irrepressible pride of adventure struggled 
for mastery, she realized that they never would 
make her pay even one little penny of penance for 
her sins. 

“We're awfully sorry, Mummy. We never 
thought of your being so frightened. We ran away 
so that you couldn’t go. You couldn’t, you see, 
have gone without us.” 

“Gone? Where?” 

“Away from here, from this house—you said it 
was to be ours for always.” 

‘We heard Jim say you were going to clear out 
of this, and we didn’t want to, oh, we didn’t want 
_ to move on again.” 

“We thought you’d send us back to Brighton or 
Scotland.” 

“We couldn’t bear it.” 

“Biddy didn’t know. We didn’t explain.” 

“We'd never had any friends before.” 

“And there were all the animals, the ponies, 
the dogs a 

“And the hunting.” 

“And the village children.” 

“We couldn’t bear it.” 

‘We intended to stay some days—so that you'd 
stop arrangements and not start packing up.” 

“But Biddy was an awful nuisance.” 

“She’s not adventurous.” 

“Saying she was hungry all the time, and when 
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she found we weren’t going home after lunch— 
perfectly furious.” 

“And bawling all along the road, and saying her 
legs ached. We had to bribe her.” 

“We bought cakes for her, though it was dan- 
gerous, we might have been spotted.” 

“T promised her my coral necklace.” 

“We lost what was left of our provisions in the 
afternoon. The tramp must have stolen them. 
Quite a nice tramp, but we had no tea.” 

“We slept in a barn. It was quite warm.” 

“Jim found us.” 

“We heard his voice outside this morning. And 
there he was with the farmer, looking up at us in 
the hay loft.” 

“He said you were awfully worried about us.” 

‘“‘We meant to send a telegram, by a passer-by. 
We'd written it out, to reassure you, you know, 
but of course when Jim turned up, well, there was 
no more point—and he looked so funny and 
rumpled and worried.” 

‘“‘“And we were rather homesick.” 

“We weren’t really liking it much.” 

“If it hadn’t been for Babs we'd have given in 
before.” 

“Biddy simply hated sleeping in the barn.” 

“But Babs insisted.” 

‘She said we'd got to stick it.” 

“Jill told stories to us in the hay, till Biddy fell 
asleep. There were rats scurrying round, and the 
wind came through the cracks. You could hear the 
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horses moving, and cows. That was a comfort.” 

“We were awfully depressed all the same. We 
felt silly.” 

“Tt was silly.” 

““We see that now.” 

“We're awfully sorry.” 

Marion could not speak. They stood before her, 
their square scrubbed faces lifted, their candid eyes 
turned to her, and they waited, like little dogs they 
waited, begging for something. She saw that they 
were not sure that they didn’t deserve to be pun- 
ished. 

She held out her hands. “It wasn’t—really— 
such a silly idea, after all,’’ she said. Her face 
quivered, they closed in, she buried it somewhere 
in the comforting, solid mass of them that flung 
itself on her. 

That night Jim was sent for from the big house. 
When he came back, Marion knew by the look of 
him what had transpired. ° 

“Fe wants us to live at Woodthorpe Park with 
him. He says you can run the house as-your own. 
He’ll keep to his wing. He says he must have 
Biddy, he knew her grandmother in Paris, it seems, 
and—well, there it is. He suggests too that I 
should take on the hounds. What do you say? 
It’s for you to decide, Marion.” 

It was just like that other time, six months ago, 
when he told her about Windside, and waited for 
her to rebel against going to live in the English 
Midlands. Now he awaited again her decision. 
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There was nothing in it for her, he saw that. Living ~ 
with the old man would not be a bed of roses for 
Marion. He could not ask it of her. And although 
his father had said if they’d come he would settle 
something on each of the girls and leave the rest to 
him and the Tinker, he would not tell her this, or 
try to influence her. It would be dashed hard on 
Marion. He wouldn’t, he couldn’t expect her to 
accept. How could she? 

But Marion didn’t rebel. She didn’t keep him 
waiting. Paris? He had mentioned Paris, and in 
the trail of that magic word came streaming again 
before her eyes all the lovely sunny places. Paris, 
Raguzza, Sorrento, Venice, swiftly they came, 
swiftly they passed, and she watched them go with a 
little mocking smile turning up the corners of her 
tired mouth. 

“We'll leave it to the Pilgrims, Jim. This is 
their house. If they'll go, I will.” 

“Oh, they'll go all right. Biddy will make ’em.” 

“Well, then?” 

“Well?” 

An instant they looked at each other, and a 
gleam, a light passed from her tired eyes to him. 

‘Something always turns up, Jim, in the nick of 
time,’’ was all she said. 

Life, the little vital spark, still flickered in 
Cricket’s wasted, weary body. It seemed to be a 
restless flame, so feeble and yet tormented—unwill- 
ing to leave the dry bones and withered skin till 
some last thing was accomplished. For two days 
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one felt her spirit struggling, trying to get back, 
trying to lift the eyelids and move the lips. Then 
one evening it happened. The eyelids fluttered, and 
from the lifeless mummy of Cricket came, uncan- 
nily, faint but clear, her own voice. 

“Are you there, Miss Marion?” 

“Yes, Cricket.”’ 

‘““Where’s my baby? Where’s Master Tim?” 

Fie’s here.” 

“T’ve been so worried, so awful worried. I ran 
out and left him. His bath was ready. I shouldn’t 
have left him. However did I come to do such a 
thing? And I’ve been so worried lest some harm 
should come to him.” 

They put the rosy boy beside her on the bed. 

“Here he is, Cricket, beside you:”’ 

She sighed then. Her eyes closed. ‘‘Well, he’s 
safe, and that’s off my conscience.” She seemed un- 
aware of his presence and did not turn her head, 
but again a spasm crossed her rigid face—painful 
to watch that twitching effort. “Jill, Babs, Biddy,” 
she breathed, without opening her eyes. “They 
were lost, I went to find them. Did I find ’em? 
I can’t remember.” 

“Yes, Cricket, you found them.” 

“Oh, well, I s’pose I did. They’ve always been 
an awful worry, those children. Biddy’s lying, I 
couldn’t break her of it. I did my best, Miss 
Marion.” 

‘You did indeed, Cricket.” 

“But I was too old at the last.” 
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Suddenly then she opened her eyes again, and 
looked straight up into Marion’s face with her old 
Piercing, shrewd expression. 

“This is the end, Miss Marion. I’m leavin’ you, 
and who’s going to look after the family when I’m 
gone? You're not fit to look after yourselves. 
Those bills has haunted me. I’ve left twelve hun- 
dred pounds to Master Tim. You can take it to 
pay the bills, but then, after that, who'll manage 
you?” 

“Lord Woodthorpe, Cricket, Jim’s father. 
We're going to live with him.” 

“Lord Woodthorpe?” 

WON ery du 

“Well, I wrote him, and I’m glad.”’ Almost she 
smiled then, if one could call it a smile. ‘‘Old 
people and children,”’ she murmured, “‘they know.” 

She closed her eyes. Another day her spirit lin- 
gered, but she did not come back to speak to them, 
though sometimes she spoke softly, in blurred, loy- 
ing tones, to an unseen person. 

“That you, Thomas?’ Marion heard her say 
in the night. “Lift me, Thomas—carry me up the 
stairs. I’m that tired. Yes, a canary, Thomas, 
I like the little thing’s singing—a canary for my 
birthday. Friends to tea! My best alpaca. Not 
a pink rose in my bonnet. Oh no—just a bit 
o’ bright ribbon, Pretty, you say? Oh, my dear. 
There, it’s dark—it’s so dark. Give me your hand 
in the dark, Thomas. I’m so tired, so tired, and 
you're strong. Give me your hand, Thomas.” 
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She groped. It was Jim’s hand she found. She 
laid it under her withered cheek, turned on her 
side and went to sleep. 

She did not hear Marion sobbing. 

Marion knew that all her youth was gone with 
Cricket. There was no longer any person on the 
earth who thought of her as a child. No one 
would ever look after her now. She was a middle- 
aged woman, living in the middle of England, who 
must look after herself and her family. 

They buried the old woman in the little church- 
yard, beneath the window of the chapel where 
Margaret Woodthorpe lay in white marble, her 
hands crossed on her breast. The three Pilgrims 
wept for Cricket, but Tim did not understand. He 
stayed in his nursery playing with his toys. He 
had missed her the first few days, but now he liked 
Jessie, who was a rosy, laughing person. 

Marion found him there riding his wooden horse 
round the room. 

“Oh, Tim—Tim—don’t!” she cried, but he 
bounced up and down, and swelled out his chest and 
shouted, ‘I’m huntin’, get up, gee-gee!”’ 

And Marion cried, catching him up in her arms. 
“Don’t, Tim, don’t! Give Cricket a little thought, 
Tim, for she’s gone.” 

“Has she gone?” 

“Yes, Tim.” 

‘“‘Won’t she come back soon?” 

ON Ge Lim. 

His eyes were round and wondering. For an in- 
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stant the grey shadow of an awful mystery seemed ~ 
to pause high and far over his head, but it did not 
touch him. He was still immune, unaware, un- 
approachable. One couldn’t expect him or want 
him to understand. 

All one could do was to worship him and sink 
down, down, deliciously into the unutterable peace of 
adoring him. There lay relief, there the balm for 
the soul, the tormented ego. 

For when one is thirty-six one swings from fierce 
longing to live furiously while there is yet time, back 
to the more insidious, sickening longing to forget, 
and one is caught like a fly in a bottle, and there is 
no way out. One swings back and forth, and with 
every swing the rope that holds one and that is 
fastened to the centre of things grows shorter. 

And if one had the courage—flung oneself out, 
determined to grasp it, the life that is eluding one 
—that is already more than half over—what would 
one do? The question is—What does one want? 
Hasn’t one got it? Hasn’t one had everything? 
Ah, but if only one could have it all over again, 
afresh, new. One wants to go back. One wants 
more time, more youth. That is it. That is all 
one asks for—nothing but that, a little more time. 
Hear it running by! Listen! In the night, in the 
morning, at noon, at even, rushing by, silent, 
stealthy, trying to hoodwink you by the fixed ap- 
pearance of things that seem not to change; but 
never stopping. Oh, to stop it! Oh, to get it 
back! Oh, to dig one’s toes in and refuse to be 
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rushed headlong towards the brink! Look at the 
great trees in the Paddock. Look, Tinker Tim. 
They seem not to move, but they are whirling, 
whirling through space, and so it is with you and 
me, Tim. We seem to be standing quite firm and 
still by the nursery window, but we are moving on 
and on, flying through the sky, flying through the 
great blue emptiness; and Time flies faster. We 
can’t escape it. We can’t hide from it, you and I 
together in a hole somewhere; we'd like to. We'd 
run away from it if we could. We'd like to be like 
this always, always, for ever and ever, close to- 
gether, loving each other, but we can’t, Tim, we 
can’t! Soon you'll be a man. In just another 
minute you'll be a man and I will have lost you. 
So snuggle close, Tinker, dear, and let me feel you 
and let me slowly, slowly take the feel of you and 
put it away with the smell of you and the tiny sound 
of your breathing, into my heart, so that I will 
remember—for ever. 

And what after all did the house matter or the 
people or the country, when one looked through a 
rift in the canopy of the world out on to the awful 
spectacle of eternity, and saw Tim hurrying down 
the endless way like a wind? 


THE END 


Some recent American novels 


BALISAND by Joseph Hergesheimer 
author of THE THREE BLACK PENNYS, JAVA HEAD, ete. 


This is Mr. Hergesheimer’s first novel in some years; it 
will not disappoint his many thousands of admirers. The 
Virginia of Washington and Jefferson, the century-old 
struggle between politics and patriotism live again in the 
life, loves and death of Richard Bale of Balisand. $2.50 


THE TATTOOED COUNTESS by Carl Van 


Vechten 
author of PETER WHIFFLE and THE BLIND BOW-BOY. 


With The Tattooed Countess Van Vechten takes on a new 
importance as a novelist, for while this book is as 
amusing as anything that has come from his pen it is also 
a serious thoroughly original picture of American provin- 
cial life a generation ago. It deserves the attention of 
all who care for the American novel at its best. $2.50 


SOUND AND FURY by James Henle 


A first novel by a young American and a work of real 
distinction. The protagonist, a remarkably vivid char- 
acter, is an instinctive individualist, the sort of man who 
must be a law unto himself. The inevitable conflict be- 
tween such a man and the American mob spirit that will 
tolerate only conformity makes a novel of unusual 
significance. $2.50 


THE ETERNAL HUNTRESS by Rayner Seelig 


Woman, the eternal huntress, in her search for the father 
of those children which shall be her gift to posterity is 
the theme of this striking first novel by a young American. 
It would be difficult to name another novel of recent 
years that treats of the sex problems of the younger gen- 


eration as frankly and withal as cleanly and ees 
2.00 


THE FIRE IN THE FLINT by Walter F. 
White 


A first novel of unusual dramatic power dealing with the 


Georgia Negro. A negro himself the author knows only 
too well the countless barriers and humiliations heaped 
upon his race, the inescapable conflict of white against 
black. The incidents form an exciting narrative, dramatic 
and very human. $2.50 


WINGS by Ethel M. Kelley 


Does genius, brilliancy confer upon a man the right to use 
the lives of lesser people in the making of his success? 
WINGS is the “inside story” of the career of a brilliant 
editor, of the women from whose love he built his ladder 
to eminence. Miss Kelley gives us a remarkably vivid — 
picture of New York’s intellectual set. 


THE TIDE by Mildred Cram 


A novel of our materialistic young people. Mildred Cram 
has a true perspective on fashionable New York. Lilah 
Peabody, the heroine, marries wealth and position in the 
firm belief that those two elements added make happiness 
and when they do not satisfy her, she takes her own way 
out. She is gallant, this Lilah, a charming schemer. A 
real person and an interesting one. $2.50 


THE PROWLER by Hugh Wiley 
author of THE WILDCAT and LADY LUCK. 


Once again Hugh Wiley scored a laughing hit with his 
inimitable Wildcat Vitus Marsden and elusive Lady Luck. 
From Pullman Porter to motion picture actor, from 
familiar crap shooter to member of a Grand Secret Lodge, 
the Wildcat prowls spreading infectious laughter as he 
goes. $2.00 


THREE PILGRIMS AND A TINKER by 
Mary Borden 
author of JANE—OUR STRANGER, etc. 


The success of Jane—Our Stranger in England and Amer- 
ica has won for Mary Borden a large and well deserved 
American audience. This new novel is a story of that 
part of England that lives to hunt, where women speak 
with a marvellous gentleness to their horses and brusquely 
to their children,—and men never speak at all. It is as 
finely original and artistic a piece of work as we have 
come to expect from her. 
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